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PICKING SEPARATOR 
“BUBBLES,” 


There are “bubbles” in cream separa. 
tor representations as in almost every 
thing else. In fact, in most separate, 
representations there is a great deal 
more “bubble” than substance. 

Some of these “bubbles” are indeed 
fanciful as they float bravely upward j, 
the shape of advertising claims, and some 
are quite imposing as they bob along in 
the shape of hap-hazard, one-in-a-hyp- 
dred so called Experiment Station 
“records” and which are seldom Official] 
have never been made under conditions 
of practical use, and are often without 
any basis of any kind. 

Unfortunately, it does not cost a cent 
more to claim everything a fertile jm. 
agination can suggest in an advertise. 
ment or argument than it does to tell the 
simple truth. The only strain is oy 
one’s conscience, and would-be competi- 
tors who are still despairingly chasing 
De Laval ‘‘Alpha” and “Baby” machines 
have long since accustomed the tension 
of that organ to the stress of circum. 
stances. 

But all ‘bubbles’? may be pricked. 
Stick a pin in them and its all over, 
Separator “bubbles” are no exception, 
Stick a financial “pin” in a separator 
“bubble” and you will find nothing but 
‘air,’ and very thin air, too. 

When an agent or dealer talks any 
other separator than an ‘Alpha’ or 
‘‘Baby”’ to you, stick this “pin” in his 
“bubble.’* Tell him that you want the 
best machine made, the one that will do 
the best and cleanest work, and that if 
he has it you want it. Ask him if he 
will enter into a two weeks’ test with an 
‘*Alpha’’ De Laval, the milk to be divided 
each day or each machine to be run 
every other day, under same conditions, 
Tell him you want a practical test—ma- 
chines to be run at full claimed capaci- 
ties, cream to vary from 1 to 5 to 1 to 10 
in density, speed to be kept down to 
minimum representations, and tempera- 
ture to vary from 60 deg. to85 deg. Tell 
him actual lbs. of butter churned out, in 
proportion to lbs. of milk used, will tell 
the story with you. 

If the prick of that “pin” does not 
burst his *‘bubble,”’ then try this ‘‘crow- 
bar’’ on it:—Ask him if he will meet the 
De Laval proposition to place in your 
hands or with the nearest bank or rep- 
utable merchant, subject to your order, 
the purchase price of a De Laval “Alpha” 
or “Baby” machine, of equal capacity, if 
the De Laval agent will do the same 
thing as regards the price of his ma- 
chine, you to choose the best machine 
free of cost to you, under the proposed 
test, and use the other agent’s money to 
pay for it. Ask him to make the deposit 
on the spot or to meet the De Laval 
agent at your place at a stated bour one 
week later, and send at once for the 
nearest De Laval agent or to the Com- 
pany directly. 

Such a “bubble” pricking experience 
will help you to appreciate the superior- 
ity of ‘‘Alpha’’? De Laval machines, even 
though you do not succeed in having 
some would-be competing agent pay for 
one for you. 

Send for new ‘Baby”’ 
logue, No. 257, out soon. 


or Dairy cata- 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL StTs., | 74 CORTLANDT S1 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 


AND EYE Glasses, 








new 
erystal lenses just re- 
ceived. Lam nota gradu- 


ate of any so called ‘‘opti- 
cal college,” but long ex- 
perience in fitting the eyes 
and “know how” en- 
ables meto give the best 
adjustment at less than 
half the prices charged by 
oculists, eye doctors and 
professors. No charge for 
testing the eyes. 


CHAS. K. PARTRIDGE 
—AT— 


PARTRIDGE’S 


Old Reliable Drug Store, 
Opp. P. 0., - - Augusta, Me. 


YXECUTRIX’S NOTICE. The subscriber 
hereby gives notice that she has beet 
duly appointed Executrix of the will of 
Witiam WepGE, late of Augusta, 
in the County of Kennebec, deceased, and 
given bonds as the law directs. All persons 
having demands against the estate of said de 
ceased are desired to present the same for 
settlement, and all indebted thereto are re 
quested to make payment immediately. 
April 12, 1897. 25 Epik WEDGE. 


YXECUTOR’S NOTICE. The subscriber 
“4 hereby gives notice that he has been 
duly appointed Executor of the will of 
Mary R. Forp, late of Augusta, P 
in the County of Kennebec, deceased, and 
ziven bonds as the law directs. All persons 
1aving demands against the estate of said 
deceased are desired to present the same for 
settlement, and all indebted thereto are re 
quested to make payment immediately. 
April 12, 1897. 25 Evuaene 8. Foca 


A DMINISTRATOR’S NOTICE. The sub 
scriber hereby gives notice that he has 
been duly appointed Administrator on the 
estate of 
CHARLES H. TAyLor, late of Augusta, | 
in the county of Kennebec, deceased, an’ 
iven bonds as the law directs. All persons 
1aving demands against the estate of said 
deceased are desired to present the same for 
settlement, and all indebted thereto are re- 
quested to make payment immediately. 
April 12, 1897. CHARLEs C, MoRRILL. 
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Kk See COUNTY. . .In Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
April, 1897. f 
A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of SARAH G 
Smirn, late of Augusta, in said county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate: 
ORDERED, That notice thereof given 
three weeks successively prior to the secon: 
Monday of May next, in. the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, 
that all persons interested may attend at . 
Probate Court, then to be held at Augusta, an« 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be proved, approved and allowed, 
as the last will and testament of the said de 
ceased. . T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: W, A. Newcoms, Register. 25 | 
ENNEBEC COUNTY... . Jn Probate Cow f 
at Augusta, on the second Monday : 


April, 1897. 

‘MERY O. Bran, Executor of the last 
will and testament of Mary J. HAYNES. late 
of West Gardiner, in said county decease, 
having presented his seventh account &s 
Executor of said will for allowance: ee 

ORDERED, That uouee thereof be giver 
three weeks successfvely prior to the secon 
Monday of May next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a ¢ | 
of Probate, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should no 
be allowed G. T. Stevens, Judge. 

Attest: W. A. Newcoms, Register. “ 


KNNEBECCOUNTY... . In Probate rourt, 
at Augusta, on the second Monday ‘ 
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’ | WILLIAM H. WriiutaMs, Guardian of FRAN® 


April, 1897 


McMaster and Grace McMaster of Au 
| gusta, in said county, minors, having ae 
|tioned for license to sell the following Te. 
estate of said wards, the proceeds to ' 


rards » homestead of Betsey ™**, 
wards in the hom of the road 
to the 


| said ( 
| Master, situated on the east side 
| leading from the North Belfast Road 
| South Belfast Road: 


Court then to be gust 
show cause, if any they have, why the 
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| Bolan, proprietor, was slightly dama “ 
\by fire. The new water system wor 
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Haine Farmer. 


The eminent agricultural chemist, 
pof, George Ville, died Feb. 21, at the 
# years. He had been for many 


age of 73 
years one 
chemical fertilizers. 

prof. J. W. Decker, instructor in the 
jiry school of the University of Wis- 
consid, sails on the 28th inst., for a three 
nonths’ study of dairying aud dairy cat- 
eabroad. He will visit England, Jer- 
ges, Guernsey, Holland, Switzerland and 


Sweden. 


The Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
proposes to celebrate in fitting man- 
yer the thirtieth anniversary of the 
funding of the institution at its 
ming commencement in June next. 
4 committee of the faculty have the 
patter under arrangement. 


lege 





The Pearl gooseberry is anew variety 
of merit now offered for sale. It was 
griginated by Prof. Saunders of the 
Ottawa Experimental Farms by crossing 
Houghton Seedling with one of the best 
Eoglish The Pearl has never 
thus far been known to mildew. 


sorts. 





Professor Curtis of the Iowa Agricul- 
tural College is developing a herd of 
dairy lines. This im- 
portant work has already been continued 
for several years. Prof. Curtis believes 
itis by no means necessary to lose sight 
dfexcellence in beef quality in order to 
bring up dairy merit to a high standard. 
Both are already combined to a high de- 
gree of excellence in the herd. 


Shorthorns along 





Dr. T. H. Hoskins has found a ‘‘Bald- 
vin” among his Russian apples which 
be has named the Russian Baldwin. He 
is thoroughly testing it on his own 
gounds. Before he allows it to be 
propagated for distribution he proposes 
to prove that it is valuable and reliable. 
He proposes to make it certain that no 
purchasers shall be fooled on his ac- 
wunt, Quality proving acceptable and 
tardiness and growth reliable, he will 
put itin the hands of some responsible 
turseryman for propagation. It is possi- 
ble the cold North may yet have a Bald- 
win apple. 





“TILLAGE IS MANURE.’ 


Jethro Tull, one of the earliest writers 
on agriculture, advanced the theory that 
‘tillage is manure.” His philosophy 
vas founded on and buiit up from experi- 
ce, The thorough pulverization of 
the soil and the frequent and repeated 
vorking necessary to the bringing of the 
titire mass of the soil in which the 
tots of the plants grow, and on the con- 
ttituent elements of which they feed, has 
the effect to promote the growth of the 
top desired. The farther this work of 
stinding down the parts of the soil into 
‘pulverized condition is carried the 
\etter the plants will thrive. All prac- 
tice proves this. All plants take in the 
‘ements necessary to their growth, 
though the numberless fine hair rootlets 
town out in every direction into and 
trough the soil in which the plant of 
vhatever kind from which they come is 
sowing. Examine the pulverized soil 
ttound a maple tree, as an example, dur- 
lugthe growing season of midsummer, 
uditis found matted with these fine 
teders thrown out in search of matter 
© make up the growth and sustain the 
ie of the tree. Go to the corn field in 
july,and the earth between the rows 
*herever made fine will be found com- 
Detely filled in its every part with these 
lair rootlets, drawing the material out 
tt the soil and sending up the stalk to 
hild the final corn. It is easy to under- 
“and that the more completely the soil 
‘ground down to a fine condition the 
"ore the material these feeders can 
‘ach. An unbroken lump of earth is 
— out of their reach as a stone 


Thus while the theory of Jethro Tull, 
~ tillage is manure, is not quite sound 
eu viewed in the broader light of pres- 
a ledge, yet in practice tillage is 
— equivalent to manuring in its 
oncrops. Hence tillage promotes 
ety of crops, to a certain extent 
te ‘st, ina like manner to the applica- 
Lof manure, 
a many farmers overlook the impor- 
“i of thorough tillage. They scratch 
es the uneven furrows with some 
et an implement and possibly make 
> eereng passably fine. While this is 
“far as it goes, it is not enough. 
S bearer the soil is ground down toa 
“ng in the work of pulverization the 
bil : and it should be extended to the 
tig os of the furrows turned. In 
on ay all of the soil is made to con- 
Th e ps: the production of the crop. 
oe Start the harrow, the plow and 
ee as soon as the soil is dry 
~~ » and repeat till the condition de- 
he reer Use such an imple- 
emg particular soil in hand and 
~~ ‘tion call for. It means work, 
~ ye that will count at the har- 
, heed be it is better that the 
md be restricted to less acres. 
mn ps crops are what is wanted. 
, 84 tillage is not manure, yet it adds 
ee to the effects of fertilization. 
ais '§ season to do better work in 
ection than ever before. 
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Boy 


of the highest authorities on | 


KNOWING ALL ABOUT TUBERCULOSIS. 








| 

| Pending consideration of the proposi- 
| tion now before the legislature of Connec. 
| ticut to appropriate five thousand dollars 
for experimental work on tuberculosis in 
| cattle, to be conducted at the Storrs Agri- 
cultural College, a hearing was had a 
|short time since before the legislative 
committee. Prof. Atwater 
town University appeared before the 
committee and claimed it would be a 
great gain if some method could be de- 
vised to protect the public from diseased 
cattle without going the cost of 
| Slaughtering all the cows that respond 
to the tuberculin test. It is believed by 
many authorities, he claimed, that much 
of the slaughter of animals that react 
with tuberculin is unnecessary; that the 
milk of reacting cows is entirely free 
from the tuberculous bacilli and just as 
wholesome and healthy as the milk of 
cows that do not show the reaction. It 
is also possible that many reacting cows 
may recover entirely. Prof. Atwater 
outlined the following plan: 

1. Experimental work in the labora- 
tory for the discovery of methods of de- 
tecting bacillus in milk with the micro- 
scope, to determine whether milk con- 
tains bacilli or not, and is contaminated 
and dangerous. At the present time no 
certain method is known. 

2. Inoculation experiments with guinea 
pigs with milk from various sources, in- 
cluding that of cows with and without 
udder infection, to determine the extent 
of the danger of health from the infected 
milk. 

3. Microscopic examinations of slaugh- 
tered animals to determine the presence 
or absence of disease in doubtful cases— 
the study of the glands and other orgaus 
from the pathological standpoint by the 
microscope and inoculation. 

4. Examination of milk of markedly 
tuberculous animals to determine 
whether tbe milk is infected constantly 
or only at intervals. Similar examina- 
tions of the milkin early stages of the 
disease to learn at what stage it becomes 
infected. 

5. Examination of milk of cows about 
to be slaughtered and of the organs after 
slaughter to learn the relation between 
the infection of the lungs and udder and 
the infectiousness of the milk. 

6. Experiments with animals in the 
stable and at pasture to get light upon 
conditions under which they may re- 
cover from disease and the best way to 
prevent the spread of the disease. These 
investigations should include methods of 
isolation of animals, disinfection of stalls, 
rearing calves free from disease, etc. 
These investigations might be at Storrs 
and at various dairy farms. 

7. Observations on the spread of the 
disease by feeding infected milk to young 
animals, and investigation of infection of 
milk by various causes. 


to 


crease of the dairy business of our 
country, have come to see that with but- 
ter, as with most other staple produc- 
tions of the farm, we have already 
reached a production in excess of the 
home consumption, and 
further increase in progress. A foreign 
trade, therefore, must be sought on 
which to unload our surplus, or we shall 
find our market blocked from time to 
time. 


a large importer of butter. Heretofore 
American butter has cut but a small 
figure in this trade. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wilson is taking measures to 
develop and establish a butter trade with 
that market. He claims there is no good 
reason why we should not have our full 
share of that trade. His course is to 
learn the peculiar demands of the English 
markets for this particular product, and 
to familiarize the people with its quality. 
Then with the difficuities in transporta- 
tion removed, there is no reason why we 


Denmark and Australia. If no high 


would relieve us of the glut of summer 
make. Secretary Wilson’s efforts should 
receive the commendation of all dairy- 
men. 





ALL READY. 


The work of the farm is now at hand, 
and calls for the full and prompt atten- 
tion of the farmer. The time in this 
State within which the seed must be 
put into the ground in order to secure 
successful results is short. Out of date 
seeding, or partial or defective work 
in any particular, is always at the ex- 


tious are fully met. It is vitally impor- 
tant, then, that every farmer should be 
all ready to take hold of any part of his 
work as soon as it is called for. All pre- 
liminaries should be attended to in ad- 
vance that the most possible may be ac- 
complished as each part of the work 
presents its demands, and that all may 
be performed in the time when called 
for. Itis the vigilant farmer who ac- 
complishes most with the means at 
hand, 


THOROUGHBRED JERSEYS. 


A. L. Shaw of Damariscotta Makes some 
Purchases From Hood Farm. 

Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass., has shipped 

to A. L. Shaw of Damariscotta, Maine, a 





34550 and out of Vintage 53335. Brown 
Bessie’s son is a son of the great Brown 
Bessie, winner of the 90 and 30 days tests 
the World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893, owned 
at Hood Farm. He has three daughters in 





the 14 Ib. list, two of them making their 


of Middle- | 


AFTER AN EXPORT TRADE IN BUTTER. | 


Far sighted men, familiar with the in-| 


with a still | 


It is well known that Great Britain is | 


may not share a fair measure of the| 
trade now so largely monopolized by | 


prices are realized in such trade it will) 
afferd an outlet for our surplus, and | 


pense of possible results when condi- | 


| 
| records with their first calves, and Hood 


| Farm owns about 30 heifers by this great 
sire that will give agood account of them- 
selves when tried for butter tests. Vintage 
is a half sister of Merry Maiden, the cham- 
pion sweepstakes test cow at the World’s 
Fair, also owned at Hood Farm. She is 
a large, fine looki.g cow. and carries a 
superb udder with long, squarely placed 
teats. 

Mr. Shaw purchased with the bull a 
heifer by Appeal 32107 out of Personia. 
The heifer was left at Hood Farm to be 
bred to Hood Farm Pogis. Since this pur- 
chase, her dam Personia has made a test 
of 16 lbs. 314 oz. Personia is by the same 
sire as Merry Maiden and out of Modita, 
test, 15 lbs. 8 oz., the dam of five in the 
14 lb. list and the grand dam of Merry 
Maiden. 

It will be seen that this bull and heifer 
are very closely related to the famous 
World’s Fair winners, Brown Bessie and 
Merry Maiden, and in securing them Mr. 
Shaw has an excellent foundation for a 
herd of thoroughbred Jerseys. 


FOOD FROM THE GARDEN. 





As supplemental to our editorial of 
last week on the farmer’s garden we take 


the following from that excellent jour- 
nal, American Gardening: 

In arecent lecture before the Horti- 
cultural Society, this subject was 
| brought forward, and it is one full of 
| the deepest interest to our readers. The 
| value of the garden asa source of food 
| supply is not properly comprehended to- 

day. Itis not merely enough to take 
| crops from the land, but care should be 
| exercised that these crops are of some 
| special extra value either by reason of 
| freshness, tenderness, or in high nutrient 
ratio. 

Gardens are not properly regarded by 
|the majority; and again, many having 
| the best of opportunities fail to realize 
| the fullest proportion of benefits through 

lack of knowledge as to how to set to 
work. The fact is that the garden and 
|the kitchen are not brought together 
| sufficiently. Many housekeepers—and 
such as pass muster as good ones too— 
| are lamentably deticient in that know!l- 
|edge which would enable them to make 
| the best and most of what the garden 
| supplies. 
| The learning of the principles and de- 
tails of the art of cookery should be 
made a sacred duty of both man and 
woman—or, rather, boy and girl—for on 
| sound nutrition rests very largely sound 
| health, and, we all recognize the carol- 
| lary, sound mental capacity. 

| If the man who, for his livelihood, 
| raises crops of fruits or vegetables ap- 
| preciated the demands of the kitchen, it 
would often result in better returns to 
|him. How often are peas, for instance, 
| marketed when just a couple of days too 
|old? And what is true of peas is true 
| also of hosts of other crops; tenderness 
and delicacy of flavors can be had only in 
the young state. Radishes offer another 
striking example; yet even in the home 
| garden, right under the kitchen window, 
this crop is far too often allowed to be- 
come too old before being pulled. 

How many people there are who really 
do not krow the flavor of a good cab- 
bage properly boiled! The plan of al- 
ways boiling this vegetable with some 
pork or other fatin the water is to be 
persistently condemmed. A cabbage has 
a distinctive and delicate flavor which is 
thus destroyed and, moreover, limits the 
occasions when such green vegetable 
can be eaten. 

The better plan is to boil the cabbage 
in water, having a little salt and sugar in 
it; if so treated(and, of course, the top of 
the vessel left off) we venture to think 
the demand for cooked cabbage would 
be greater than it is to-day. 

The commonest and most popular veg- 
etable of all, the potato—we refer to the 
so-called Irish potato—is very easily 
ruined in the cooking. Hot and cold 
water have very different action on the 
gluten contained in the tuber, and in 
order to get the best results when to be 
boiled, it should be put into boiling 
water, not cold, as is frequently the case. 

The foregoing are merely striking 
| cases; the list could be extended enor- 
mously, but let these suffice. Miss Bar- 
rows did good service in her lecture, and 
if the example of the Massachusetts 
Society, in engaging a cookery expert to 
instruct the members, be followed in 
| other sections, we may reasonably hope 
| for a better time for tae one whose busi- 
ness it is to supply ‘‘good food from the 
| garden.” 








Communications. 
For the Maine Farmer 
| THE “HIRED HELP” QUESTION AGAIN. 


| BY W. E. LELAND. 

| In your issue of March 27th, you 
| print an article on the help question. It 
is a broad question, and there are many 
| ways in which to view it. The writer 
‘calls our attention to that class of farm- 
ers who exist but do not advance. They 
are a necessary evil, apparently, for that 
| class will be found in every calling and 
| profession. The illustration is given of 
| the family working together to build up 
lthe farm, commencing work at 4 or5 
|o’clock, and toiling till late at night. 
| Now, when the children are old enough, 
they leave the farm for other pursuits. 
| Now is that not just why they leave? 
| Their life is one continual round of 
drudgery. Would it not have paid that 








| farmer to have hired help, that his chil- 
| dren, also himself and wife, might enjoy 
|in a measure the beauties of nature all 
|about them? I feel that it would have 
been an investment that would have done 


| much toward keeping the boys and girls 


fine Jersey bull by Brown Bessie’s son| upon the farm. 


When the farmers do their work ina 
business like way, they find that it pays 
to keep hired help. In farming, as in 
other lines of business, it is necessary to 
give attention to the details of work. 
It is also essential that the work be kept 








tend to laying out work, doing chores, 
keeping the team at work, and the many 
jobs that are constantly needing atten- 
tion. Help we must have! 

One farmer, when asked how much he 
could afford to pay for hired belp, replied 
that he could only afford to hire when 
in a hard place, and then would give $1 
per day. I believe the average farmer 
can afford to hire by the year, for with 
our farms we have much to doin the 
way of permanent improvements, and 
much to do to increase the capacity per 
acre, 

With good help, the team required can 
be utilized, extra stock can be kept; we 
are prepared at all times to attend our 
crops in time to get the best results. 
The need of hiring by the day will be ob- 
viated, and expense in that line saved. 
There is no time during the year, when 
upon a well managed farm there is not 
something for all hands to do, and as 
that something has got to be done, why 
not hire in such a way as to accomplish 
it at the least possible cost? 

Full well do I realize that times have 
been hard and that changes for the better 
will come slowly. I realize that 
farming in the oid fashioned, one-horse 
way will not pay. We must advance; 
give thought to our work; use our brains 
as wellas our brawn; work along im- 
proved lines. Sell for cash, buy for cash, 
pay as you go, keep only stock that will 
bring in returns, feed and care for that 
stock so as to get profitable 
Raise more, buy less. 


also 


returns, 
These are some of 
the means by which we can operate our 
farms. Make it pay to hire help, ad- 
vance the calling we represent, create in 
our children the belief that there is no 
place like home, and that the life of a 
farmer is one of independence. 


Reported for the Maine Farmer. 
“WHAT ARE THE DUTIES OF A GRANGE 

IN THE COMMUNITY WHERE IT IS 

LOCATED.”’ 

(Read in Skowhegan Grange meeting 
April 14, by Secretary 8S. F. Emerson]. 

In expressing a few thoughts upon this 
question I will say that whatever applies 
to one Grange and one locality applies 
with equal force to all. It covers the 
entire field wherever a grange is in 
active work. It embraces the mutua] 
relations that must of necessity exist be- 
tween all societies, all organizations, all 
individuals in every section. Having 
become a living reality, an active force, 
a potent factor, wherever located, the 
grange has its responsibilities and these 
responsibilities it must not, it cannot 
afford. to ignore. There never was a 
time in all the world’s history when 
greater opportunities lay directly in the 
pathway of organized effort than now, 
and it is the duty as well as the privilege 
of the Grange to move at once on to the 
front line and make itself felt in uphold- 
ing and advancing the best interests of 
society; in broadening and intensifying 
the principles of agriculture, and in 
grasping and solving all questions that 
are now before it and will in future come 
within its domain. 

Every observing mind can see the 
tendency of the times. Forces are at 
work both for the weal and woe of the 
great institutions our fathers left us. Is 
it not within the province of our noble 
order to rise to the height of the occasion 
and place itself on record for the right? 
Must the Grange keep still and close its 
eyes to the evils that menace our homes; 
that stalk at noonday in our midst; that 
threaten the overthrow of all that ele- 
vates and blesses humanity? Was it not 
clearly the design of the founders of the 
order that the Grange should constantly 
be an aggressive force, ‘‘driving the 
plowshare of thought through the heavy 
soil of ignorance;’’ demanding a recogni- 
tion, by all classes, of equal rights and 
privileges to all, and an equal share in 
all the blessings that a free government 
has to bestow? If a great moneyed aris- 
tocracy seeks to establish itself in this 
fair land of ours, contrary to the spirit 
of our institutions, is it not within the 
province of the Grange to throw the 
weight of its influence squarely against 
it and say ‘“‘not while the Grange lives?’’ 
If powerfully organized agencies, in any 
form, arise, the object of which is to set 
aside and annul the just laws that have 
been enacted for our protection, is it not 
the duty of such a great organization as 
the Grange to immediately place itself 
on record as opposed to all such unlaw- 
ful agencies and exercise its influence in 
driving them from our midst? 

Cannot the Grange make itself a great 
balance wheel to regulate affairs in this 
country to that extent that the lofty and 
the proud and the unjust and the over- 
bearing and the tyrannical and the 
usurper, of every form and degree, shall 
be brought down, and the lowly and the 
oppressed, and the wronged ones, and 
the overburdened ones, of every form 
and degree, shall be lifted up, and the 
brotherhood of man be recognized by all 
classes and in all conditions of life? 
What is there to prevent our order from 
doing this, or rising to this exalted posi- 
tion? Is not our entire land dotted with 
Grange halls, or halls where Grange 
meetings are held, and in its mighty 
sweep does it not embrace a class of 
citizens who are in a majority, and whose 
occupation is as honorable and grand as 
any that ever existed, or ever will? With 





these great advantages within our grasp, 


? : . . . = 
moving. One pair of hands cannot at- | with a widening field ever before us,|tions that the farmer needed no educa- 


| who is there that dare fix our bounds or| tion beyond the ability to write his own 


set a limit to our possibilities? 


soaring to the realms of fancy, 
height of impossibilities. 


that within our ability to accomplish. 
I reply that the Grange is expected to 
give its sympathy and support to every 
advancement. It has been and is now a 
to our agricultural societies; to heartily 
endorse the Maine Board of Agriculture 
in its earnest efforts to broaden our agri- 
cultural resources and give encourage- 
ment to the farmers of our State; to sus- 
tain our agricultural press as it seeks to 
enlighten the farmer and bring him uptoa 
higher standard of excellence. All this the 
Grange is expected todo. It would be 
recreant to its great trust should it fail 
to do it. 

Again, the Grange is expected to rec- 
ognize all legitimate lines of business 
that tends to build up communities and 
give employment to our laboring classes. 
Loyal to the laws of our land, true as 
steel to the manifold duties that devolve 
upon citizens, the Grange will 


us as 


seek to antagonize method 
that may be brought forward to bette: 
the condition of all We 


must not lose sight of the fact that the 


never any 


our people. 


where it is located. 
the community must of necessity bene- 
fits the Those 


lations cannot be broken 


Grange. reciprocal re- 
without a cor- 
responding loss to the order. That Di- 
declares that ‘‘Whatso- 
that shall 
applies to a society as well as to 


vine law, which 


ever a man soweth he also 


reap,” 
the individual. Directly across the path- 
way of all human affairs runs this ir- 
revocable law of Divine Master. 
Let us never for a moment forget this. 

After having stated as plainly as pos- 
sible what is expected of the Grange, 
I return again to sustain my former 
statements by adding that you cannot 
set the mark too high. You cannot out- 
line with too glowing colors the grand 
work that lies directly in the pathway of 
our order. While it is not within its 
province to take up the work of the 
Christian church; while it is expected to 
keep aloof from partisan intrigue and 
political demagogism, it has neverthe- 
less a wide field of its own, where every 
faculty it possesses may be used to ad- 
vance, not only its own interests, but to 
mould and influence and direct, in a 
large measure, public affairs. The 
Grange may enter this field without 
transcending its authority, or treading 
upon forbidden ground. It will require 
sacrifice, but what of that? It requires 
ability, trained minds, unselfish aims 
and purposes, but the Grange possesses 
them all. 

An earnest reformer has given this 
individual advice: ‘Enter bravely and 
generously into every form of social 
service; advocate every just cause; iden- 
tify yourselves with every genuine re- 
form; promote every step of real pro- 
gress; expose every falsehood; denounce 
every injustice; fight every wrong, and 
welcome the hardship and sacrifice such 
a course brings.’”’ This is applied to 
individuals, may it not also be applied, 
in a large measure, to the Grange? 


our 





Reported for the Maine Farmer. 
ALL DAY MEETING. 


An all day meeting was held by Wilson 
Grange, East Wilton, April 7th. A few 
invited guests, not Grangers, were pres- 
ent at the dinner and the afternoon ses- 
sion. After the call to order, a short ad- 
dress of welcome to our visitors was 
given by Bro. H. A. Clifford, in a few 
well chosen words, which was fol- 
lowed by a short programme, consisting 
of readings, declamations, short discus- 
sions and remarks, and essays, which I 
give in full. SEc, 

Essay of Sister Persis Adams, 

Reading the Declaration of Purposes, 
as proclaimed by the State Grange, has 
awakened some new thoughts in my 
mind, andI am more than ever im- 
pressed with the importance of the work 
we have undertaken, and fear we are not 
doing all we might, either collectively, 
or as individuals, to advance the cause. 
We are united in the name of agriculture, 
called together by that natural sympathy 
which workers of the same class have 
for each other, and are pledged to work 
for the uplifting of the farmer, that he 
may have his rightful place in the affairs 
of the nation, and be ready to fill it with 
credit. By doing this we are fulfilling 
our next avowed purpose, ‘‘to work for 
the good of our country.’’ The greatest 
thing any man can do for his country is 
| to make the best citizen possible of him- 
self. ‘And for the good of mankind’’— 
a duty which every person owes to hu- 
manity, for ‘‘all mankind are brothers,” 
a feeling which is strengthened by the 
fraternal tie of our order. 

These general objects we work for 
unitedly, but we have other special ob- 
jects in which real progress can be made 
only by persistent, individual effort. 
The first of these is to ‘“‘develop a better 
and higher manhood and womanhood 
among ourselves’’—an aim worthy of the 
best efforts of any class of people, but 
perhaps needed especially for the farmer 
on account of the isolated life which 
he has lived, with its tendency toward 
falling into ruts and stagnation, and also 











from the mistaken idea of past genera- 


name (and it was considered no disgrace 


\if he did not even have that,) and to 


Come down | 
. : van | 
to the level of Grange duties; of every-| wits by contact with the world, and 
day experiences, of what is within our|now stands a man among men, ready, 
power to do, and not go so far beyond —_ for the most part, able to do his 
| share 








part of its work to lend a helping hand | 


But, says one, you are placing the}, ut the money that came into his pos- 
standard too high; you are advancing | session. 
| the flag too far tu the front; you are|the farmer is no longer shut out from 
to the | association with his kind, either by dis- 


But those days are passed, and 


tance or by public opinion. He has 
broadened his views and sharpened his 


in advancing the cause of agri- 
culture, This condition has been 
brought about, in a great measure, by the 
influence of our noble order of Patrons of 


measure associated with our agricultural | Husbandry, which is destined to do a 


yet greater work in this direction. 

“To enhance the comforts and attrac- 
tions of our homes’’—I shall not enlarge 
upon the desirability of adorning and 
beautifying our bomes, as I think the 
farmer and his wife realize this need, 
and will doas much in that direction 
as time and means will allow. But I 
would urge that we shorten the hours of 
labor a little, to give more time for rec- 
reation and amusements, and a chance 
to get acquainted with our own house- 
hold. And we must take time to keep 
acquainted with our children through 
all the changing years of childhood, up 
to manhood and womanhood. If they 
feel sure of our love and sympathy they 
will turn naturally to father and mother 
in every perplexity, thus giving us a 
chance to guide them, as we could not 
withont this confidence. Let us keep 
our hearts young, that we may be mates 


and companions for our children, The 
most attractive home, no matter how 
humble its exterior, is the one where 





| 


perfect harmony prevails, and the mem 
bers are bound together by love, sym- 
pathy, and good comradeship. 

“And strengthen our attachment to 
our pursuits’’—First, from a selfish mo- 


Grange forms a part of the community | tive, as itis popularly supposed that a 
Whatever benefits| man will not prosper in an occupation 


which he dves not enjoy: and secondly, 
because contentment and happiness are 
worth more to a man than money. And 
if you do not lore your occupation, it is 
your duty as patrons to be loyal to the 
cause of agriculture, Do not cry “hard 
work and poor pay” till your neighbor 
gets discontented too. Much of the dis- 
satisfaction among farmers at the present 
time is due to the men who farm for 
money alone, and feel no satisfaction in 
making two blades of grass grow where 
but one grew before, unless it pays direct- 
ly in dollars and cents. We need to culti- 
vate our imagination and the poetic side 
of our natures, as for the most part we 
are too matter of fact and prosy. We 
do not get as much enjoyment from our 
surroundings as we might if we looked 
below, or rather above, the surface of 
things. 

In conclusion, a good patron has faith 
in God, and believes that the promise of 
seed time and harvest still holds good if 
he does his part; he cherishes hope, so 
needs must look on the bright side of 
life, and work patiently for that which 
he hopes for; he recognizes that he is 
only a steward of God’s bounty, and 
dispenses freely to those who have need, 
and is known to be faithful to the trusts 
and obligations of his order. These, 
brothers, sisters, and friends, are some 
of the objects and principles of our order, 
and no Grange fulfils the object for 
which it was organized unless our prin- 
ciples are exemplified in the work and 
lives of its members. 

“What Influence Should Nature Have on 
the Farmer?” Essay by Howard A. Clif- 
ford, Lecturer Franklin Pomona Grange 
Ifany people lead the ideal life, the 

family is certainly very small. If one 

faculty is highly developed, some power 
of mind or body is apt to be neglected. 

The poet isa dreamer, he sees things 

beautiful and spiritual, yet he often 

fails in the common work of life. Never- 
theless the work of prophets and poets 
enriches life to the extent that without 
their divine gifts itis not worth while 
for the world to beinhabited. It is glori- 
ous to live, if life is beautiful and full 
of hope. Now what is called common 
life is the basis of joy and growth for 
the higher beauties. We must sow and 
reap successfully if we are to cultivate 
our brains or build houses of worship to 

Jehovah and Christ. We must give cor- 

dial recognition to the value of good 

sense in daily toil, and of all those inves- 
tigations of soils, climates, and seeds 
which are aids of material prosperity. 

The streng arm and good judgment are 

necessary to a farmer. 

We must not divide the race into toil- 
ers and dreamers, into the classes of 
those who work and those who enjoy. 
Every person ought to be some kind of 
a worker, a poet and a worshipper. God 
wants us all to be at home in a world 
glorious beyond the skill of any human 
architect or painter. Manis more than 
a beast to be fed with corn and doa daily 
task. His mind is to grasp great 
thoughts. Hecanclimb mountains and 
cross oceans. He is master of many 
forces. He makes wind, steam, electric- 
ity, and the rushing waters of Niagara 
his servants. Such is his endowment 
that he is rightly influenced by what is 
grand, awe-inspiring or beautiful. His 
life misses something if he does not feel 
the many charms of nature and hear the 
voices of forest and valley. We must 
count our wealth in the country’ above 
all the resources of dirty and crowded 
cities. Itis an advantage to live where 
you can breathe pure air and see the 
morning dew or the falling snow unde- 
filed. 

Our homes are in Maine and there are 
some special charms in our New Eng- 


land life. We have no mountains or 
glaciers like those of Switzerland. We 
have no great plains like Lllinois. We 


have no semi-tropical plants like those | 
of Louisiana. We have no dreary wastes | 
of snow such as Northern Canada can 

show. We have many better things in| 
the natural scenery and daily llfe among | 
New England hills. We have a delight- | 
ful and healthful variety of hills, moun- | 
tains, valleys, rivers, dancing brooks and | 
all not far from the sound of ocean 

against our rugged coast. Look at our | 
forest life and see how abundant and | 
various are the colors that may greet us| 
in any season. The maple, beach, firand 

pine all add their parts to a scene which 

is always attractive, and compels the at- 

tention of every observer after an ice 

storm, or in the budding season, or whep 

the leaves ripen in many colors. 





The farmer who holds the plough, and 


the good wife who toils at home, can 
learn much and enjoy many a happy 
moment of admiration of nature. The 
children of the home will be happier and 
develop better in the atmosphere of joy 
and beauty. Each season has its special 
lessons. After winter and partial death, 
comes the renewal of life. The buds 
and every sign of growth may remind 
us that there is no prolonged death, but 
God shall give us all a life beyond the 


grave. The summer season speaks of 
growth. Nature is developing grains, 


grasses, flowers, trees, So let every per- 
son unfold in reason, memory and imag- 
ination. We who can think are made 
to be of more value than the sparrows. 
Each day that does not bring us a new 
thought ought surely to find us with 
keener appreciation of some old truth. 
The farmer is worth more than his colt 
or his field. We ought to grow more 
steadily than trees, and develop a moral 
life as beautiful as the colors of our fruit. 

Then autumn speaks of harvests, let 
us not say of decline. So there is a 
reaping from all the good we try to do. 
Teach well the truth in every home that 
what we sow we shall reap. The day of 
harvest will come for the lazy, vicious 
and intemperate. The dishonest man 
has a harvest of dishonor and a low, 
moral nature. The thoughtful and pure 
life must find comfort and kind friends 
in old age. The harvest will be good if 
we make it so. Winter in rural Maine 
has many attractions to those who enjoy 
the pure snow, the jingling sleigh bells 


and some quiet hours for reading. Our 
poet Bryant wrote: 

“To him who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she 


speaks 
A various language.” 

The greatest farmer poet of Scotland 
wrote of the mouse which he turned up 
in her nest with the plough, 1785: 

“I'm truly sorry man’s dominion 
Has broken nature’s social union, 
An’ justifies that ill opinion, 

Which makes thee startle, 

At me, thy poor earth-born companion, 

An’ fellow mortal,” 

Wardsworth, who chose to live among 
the English lakes rather than in London, 
wrote this sonnet: 


“The world is too much with us; late and 
soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our 
powers; 
Little we see in nature that is ours; 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid 
boon! 
Great Go ! I'd rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn: 
So might I, standing on this quiet lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less for 


lorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” 

We de not worship nature, but she 
may aid our better thoughts and teach 
us lessons of mercy, beauty and sublim- 
ity. Visitors from the cities count them- 
selves happy tospend a few summer days 
among the lakes and woods of Maine: 
then let those who have the whole year 
in rural retreats find a balm and blessing 
for body and soul. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
RAMBLING NOTES. 


BY W. P. A. 


Mr. Editor: It would puzzle a Phila- 
delphia lawyer to know what to plant in 
these times to make a dollar or even to 
get anew doilar for an old one. There 
was a time inthe history of Maine when 
farmers could make money in raising 
wheat, corn, potatoes, beef and pork, 
and I am not sure but what we can do it 
again if we manage rightly. I confess 
to some doubt about wheat or beef and 
pork, but with corn and potatoes there is 
more inducement and more encourage- 
ment. I sometimes long for the good 
old days—say fifty to sixty years ago— 
when the land was more productive and 
It 
is true we got up a little earlier in the 
morning and worked a trifle later at 
night. I work now from five in the 
morning till seven inthe evening—but 
we took things on the whole much 
easier than we do now. Fifty years ago 
our wants were much simpler and our 
burdens consequently much lighter. 
We lived mostly upon what the ‘farm 
produced, for such things as boughten 
flour, granulated sugar, coffee and beef 
steak were luxuries to be had only on 
rare occasions. Truly the world moves 
and grinds out a few more comforts and 
privileges and easier ways of doing 
things, but I doubt if we are one grain 
happier. 

I don’t know why it should be, but it 
is harder now t2 make both ends meet 
than it was then. I frequently wonder 
how our fathers and grandfathers could 
find time to clear so much land and 
build so many miles of rail-fence or 
heavy stone wall. One of my neighbors 
once remarked to me that he couldn’t 
find time to pick up and replace a stone 
that fell from his walls, and it was a 
wonder to him how his father found 
time to build so many hundred rods of 
splendid stone wall. It was not so very 
wonderful, for his father didn’t make 
his money farming, but in quarrying and 
butchering; and when work was slack in 
either business he had his men clear 
land and build walls. I expect a good 
many things we wonder at as we ride 
through the country could be explained 


there was less hurry and less worry. 





in the same simple way. 

But what shall we plant this year? 
That is of more importance than what 
we or our fathers did fifty years ago. 
Shall we sow barley for Frank Jones’ 
big beer shop down in Portsmouth? 
That wouldn’t be a bad idea if we could 
geta dollar a bushel and had no con- 
scientious scruples to trouble us in re- 
gard to the use made ofthe barley. A 
good many years ago I raised in one 
season 325 bushels of clean, handsome 
barley, and sold the majority of it at one 
dollar per bushel. Itis much easier to 
raise barley than potatoes, and if the 
price was anywhere near what it used to 
[CONTINUED ON FIFTH PAGE, ] 
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Maine Harmer. 


FAIRS TO OCCUR. 


Androscoggin Agricultural Society— —— Au- 
gust 26thand 26th. |. 7 

Buxton and Hollis Agricultural Society—At 
Buxton, August 31st and Sept. Ist and 2d. 

Cumberland Farmers’ Club Fair—At West 
Cumberland, Sept. 28th and 29th. : 

Cumberland County Agricultural Society— 
At Narragansett Park, Gortam, Sept. 7th, 
8th and 9th. é a 

Eastern Maine State Agricultural Society— 
At Maplewood Park, Banger August 30th, 
31st, and Sept. 1st, 2d anc 3d. 

East Somerset Agricultural Society—At Hart- 
land, Sept. 7th, 8th and 9th. 

East Eddington Farmers’ Club—At East Ed- 
dington, Sept. 15thand 16th. 

Franklin County Agricultural Society—At 
Farmington, Sept. 14th, 15th and 16th. 

Gray Park Association—At Gray, August 24th, 
26th and 26th. ‘ a 

Hancock County Fair Association—At Ells- 
worth, the week following the Eastern State 











‘air. 
Hancock County Agricultural Society—At 
Mountain Park, Bluehill, Sept. 21st, 22d 
and 23d. 5 . 
Kennebec County Agricultural Society—At 
Readfield, Sept. 7th, 8th and 9th. 
Lincoln County Agricultural Society—At 
Damariscotta, Oct. 5th, 6th and 7th. : 
Maine State Agricultural Society—At Lewis- 
ton, Aug. 30th and 31st, Sept. Ist, 2d and 


a. 

Northern Cumberland Agricultural Society— 
At Harrison, Sept. 21st and 22d. : 
North Waldo Agricultural Society—At Unity 
Trotting Park, Sept. 29th and 30th. é 
Ossipee Valley Union Agricultural Associa- 

— Cornish, August 24th, 25th and 
26th. 
Waldo and Penobscot Agricultural Society— 
At Monroe, Sept. 14th, 15th and 16th. 
Waldo County Agricultural Society—At Bel- 
fast, Sept. 21st and 22d. _ d 
Washington County Agricultural Society— 
At Pembroke, Sept. 15th and 16th. | 
* [Will ofticers of Societies assist us in mak- 
ing our list complete?) 


Choice Miscellany. — 


CHANG LIANG AND THE TIGRESS. 











Chang Liang, the musician, was listening one 
day 
In the wood to a silver finch trilling its lay. 
He listened with rapture, and then with asigh, 
“That finch is as great a musician as I,”’ 
Suid Chang Liang, king of musicians. 


A hawk darted down, and the warbler was 
dead. 
Then a sound in the woods filled the master 
with dread. 
The pur of a tiger or tigress heard he. 
So up in the boughs of an old banyan tree 
Climbed Chang Liang, king of musicians. 


He scarcely had gained a great branch's safe 
place 

When out of the jungle with serpentine grace 

Sprang a tigress, which roared as the master 
she saw 

And then lay her down with her head on her 


paw 
"Neath Chang Liang, king of musicians. 


One moment the master was vexed and dis- 
tressed. 

The next he brought forth from the folds of 
his vest 

The wonderful pipe which to kings he had 
played, 

The wonderful pipe whose sweet pipings had 
made 

Great Chang Liang king of musicians. 


At the sound of his music the forests grew still, 
The birds ceased tosing and to babble the rill, 
And even the clouds seemed to pause in their 
flight 
To hear the wild stains of unearthly delight 
From Chang Liang, king of musicians. 


Ere long on the tigress there fell a deep fear. 
She seemed in the distance the hunters to hear, 
And the cries of her cubs calling shrill on the 


air 
She heard, but she knew not the cause of her 
care 
Was Chang Liang, king of musicians. 


Again came the cries through the music’s 
sweet strain, 

And the tigress shot homeward o’er mountain 
and plain. 

Then piping a pean ineffrbly gay 

From the woods ts the town in his leisurely 


way 
Went Chang Lfang, king of musicians. 
Margherita Arlina Hamm in New York Mail 
and Express. 





THE LITTLE WHITE WAGON, © 


“The little white wagon was passing by. 
Can it be but an hour—an hour ago 
Since Edith’s prattle hurt me so 

When it caught her wondering buby eye? 

“Pitty w'ite wadon! Oh, see!” she said. 
“Yook! Ponies too! Oh, how I wis’ 

I tould det up an wide on a wadon Tite 
is!” 


And my heart stopped, so, as I though of 
her, dead! 


The little white wagon was passing by, 
A sight that is common enough, you 
say. 
No! No! No! No! Not till today 
Had I known how it looks to a mother’s 
eye, 
With its white, false face to her black 
grief wed, 
Crushing her heart with its jugger- 
naut wheels. 
Not till today had I thought how it 
feels 
To be stabbed by the hush where a babe 
ies dead. 


The little white wagon was passing by, 
My God! Can it be bur an hour ago? 
How would the age long seconds flow 

Into minutes unending were she to die? 

So I clasp and love her as never before. 
One thought, one hope, is my frighted 

ery— 
That the little white wagons may still 
go by 

And never stop at my darkened door. 

—J. L. Heaton in “The Quilting Bee.” 


CUSTOMS IN BELGIUM. 


Oddities In Home Life and Dress That 
Startled an English Woman. 
Breakfast in Belgium proceeds in 
courses, with a change of plates at each 
gervice, but not a change of knives and 
forks. These implements must be used 
through successive courses, however 
dissimilar, resting between whiles on 
glass or silver holders, placed beside 
each cover. The. holders, alas, I often 
forgot to employ, sending my knife and 
fork out on my plate, to the maid’s con- 
fusion and my own dismay. An English 
woman, long resident in Brussels, in- 
vited me to dinner with the cheering 
assurance: ‘‘We are English, not Bel- 
gian, in our ways. We change the 
knives and forks.’’ Meats and the fruits 
to which we are accustomed are dear in 
Belgium, but Yankee products grace 
many tables. ‘‘I don’t know what we 
should do without your beef extracts for 
sauces and your California tinned 
fruits,’’ observed my hostess at a charm- 
ing breakfast. ‘‘Feel at home,’’ said 
another lady pleasantly. ‘‘Here is some 
manse pea.’’ As her pronunciation and 
the dish itself—a so called mince pie— 
resembled nothing familiar to my ear 
or vision I was baffled for the moment 
as to the nature of her kind intentions. 
If I visited a weaving school at 8 in 
the morning, when all the men were 
yet in that startling home undress 
which prevails in some households be- 
fore the formal dejeuner, the wife of 
the weaving master would press me, 
**Prenez quelque chose, je vous en prie, 
mademoiselle.’’ I called early one day 
on a secretary at Charleroi, with whom 
I had business, hearing that he was 
about to leave town. He was out on the 
street. ‘‘But he can’t have gone far,’’ 
protested his son, ‘‘for he hasn’t dress- 
ed himself yet.’? Which alarming state- 
ment proved too true, as I soon discov- 
ered when an apparition appeared on 
the threshold, unwashed, uncombed, 
‘with overcoat and neckhandkerchief by 
no means concealing the unmistakable 
loose nightrobe beneath. So suggestive 
was the spectacle that, declining the 
unembarrassed entreaties of monsieur’s 
spouse, “‘Pray take something, made- 
moiselle,’’ I dispatched my inquiries 
and fled.—Clare de Graffenried in Har- 
per’s Magazine. 





| Poor soil 


and exhausted fields which 
were once productive can again 
be made profitably fertile 
by a proper rotation of crops 
and by the intelligent use of 
fertilizers containing high per= 
centages of 


Potash. 


Strikingly profitable results 
have been obtained by follow- 
ing this plan. 
pephaenn om ten book teem to she Ocean Seeman 


told in a little book which we publish and will giadly 
mail free to any farmer in America who wiil write for it. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 





A Clear Conscience, 

When Mark Twain was private secre- 
tary to his brother, who had been ap- 
pointed secretary of Nevada by Lincoln 
in 1861, the governor of the territory 
was General James W. Nye, who, when 
Nevada was admitted to the Union, was 
elected to represent the ‘‘battle born’’ 
state in the senate. If Mark needed any 
encouragement in his story telling pro- 
clivities, he must have found it in the 
society of the governor, for as a racon- 
teur he had few superiors. 

One of the general’s good stories re- 
lated to the last hours of a miner who 
died in Carson City while he was gov- 
ernor. One day an old man arrived in 
town on avisit to a friend. He had, 
with varying luck, been wandering 
about the mines of California since the 
days of 1849, but at last had made a 
strike, and, learning wisdom from ex- 
perience, had ‘ ‘salted down’’ a snug for- 
tune, determined to enjoy the evening 
of his life in a rational way. At the in- 
vitation of an old mining partner he had 
taken the long stage journey from ‘‘the 
bay’’ to the Nevada capital. Soon after 
his arrival he was seized with a serious 
illness, and his host, who was a very 
religious man, became so alarmed that 
he wanted to call a clergyman. The 
guest, however, declined any clerical 
assistance in relieving his conscience of 
its burden. . 

Finally the doctor said one day that 
the sick man had but a few hours to 
live, and as he could donothing further 
for him suggested that some minister of 
the gospel should be asked to make 
smooth his exit from the world. With 
tears in his eyes his host again besought 
his friend to listen to him and receive 
the ministrations of a clergyman. The 
moribund man, who was rapidly sink- 
ing, turned on his pillow and, articu- 
lating with difficulty, replied: ‘‘I can’t 
see what occasion I have for the services 
of aclergyman. I never voted a Demo- 
cratic ticket in my life.’’—San Fran- 
cisco Call. 





Embossing on Glass, 

Very beautiful results are obtained 
by English artisans, says The Pottery 
Gazette, in embossing on glass by means 
of tinfoil stencils, the latter being cut 
out of thin sheets of metal or cardboard 
in the same manner as for wall decora- 
tions, etc. If varnish colors are employ- 
ed, they are laid on as evenly as possible 
through the perforations in the plate 
and hardened afterward in a stove or 
oven. The metallic preparations used in 
glass staining and painting are also 
available, but require firing in the muf- 
fle cr a china painter’s stove. But for 
the process of embossing the plan is to 
paint the portions of glass left uncovered 
by the spaces in the stencil plate with 
brunswick black, then dip or cover with 
hydrofluoric acid, wash in water and 
remove the black ground. Every part 
that was covered will present a polished, 
even surface, the remainder having been 
eaten into by the acid. If the raised 
parts are to have a frosted appearance, 
they are rubbed with a flat piece of 
marble moistened with fine emery and 
water. To put patterns or lines on glass 
with a wheel two methods are resorted 
to, one of which is to rough in the pat- 
tern with an iron mill supplied with a 
trickling stream of water, then smooth 
out the rough marks on a York or 
Warrington stone, polish on a wooden 
wheel of willow or alder powdered 
with pumice, finishing on a _ cork 
wheel with putty and rotten stone. 
By another plan the engraver cuts 
in and roughs the pattern with cop- 
per wheels aided by emery and olive 
or sperm oil and polishes the por- 
tions intended with leaden disks and 
very fine pumice powder and water. 





Must Wait For His Mother. 

The Hon. Ivor Guest, who was in at- 
tendance upon his cousin, the Duke of 
Marlborough, during his matrimonial 
expedition, stands in a rather peculiar 
position with regard to the dukedom, 
and one that is but little known. Ac- 
cording to the patent of dukedom, it 
may descend to either male or female 
of the family. Thus, were the duke to 
die at the present moment, the duke- 
dom would not descend, as is generally 
believed, to Winston Churchill, the 
eldest son of Lady Randolph, but of 
Lady Winborne, the mother of Ivor 
Guest, and who, although junior to the 
late duke, was born prior to Lord Ran- 
dolph. She would therefore become the 
Duchess of Marlborough in her own 
right, while Ivor Guest would becom: 
the Marquis of Blandford and on her 
demise the Duke of Marlborough. —Bos- 
ton Home Journal. 

He Got Out. 

It is related of the late General Pleas- 
onton that one night while he was in a 
Washington saloon a man entered and 
began to attack the character and cour- 
age of the Confederate soldiers. Pleas- 
anton gave a start of surprise as he rec 
ognized the man and asked if he remem- 
bered him. The stranger said he did 
not, whereupon the general said: “I am 
Alfred Pleasonton. I had you drummed 
out of my camp for cowardice before 
Antietam. Get out of this place, sir!’’ 
The man hung his head and hurried 
out. 


Preserving It. 

Miss Maud Powell, the violinist, had 

a somewhat unusual experience with 
her precious violin. She sent it by ex- 
ress solidly packed in a stout wooden 
x, but when she came to claim it it 
was missing. She described the appear- 
ance of the box to the official, and a sad 
and sympathetic look came over his 
face. He sighed and went away, and 
presently returned with the box held 
coffinwise. ‘‘We had it on the ice,’’ he 





said. —Springfield Republican. 


“A PRINTER'S TALE. 


KIRKE LA SHELLE TELLS OF THE EV- 
OLUTION OF A NEWSPAPER. 





A Chicago Experience In Journalism Many 
Phases of Which Are Not Unknown In 
Other Sections—How Many Climbed the 
Ladder In the Country Printing Office. 


Kirke LaShelle, manager of the 
**Wizard of the Nile’’ Comic Opera 
company, used to be a printer on the 
daily papers of Chicago in the earlier 
times, and tells some interesting sto- 
ries. He has seen both sides of life, and 
in the sunny times of the present has 
not entirely forgotten a certain charm 
that gilded the days when things did 
not ‘‘come so easy.”’ 

In the first place he was a printer on 
a country paper down at Wyoming, Ills. 
He distributed pi, washed the roilers, 
helped with the press work, built the 
fires and swept the office. And he re- 
ceived $1.25 a week for his services. 
There was a journeyman printer who 
could make $6 or $7 when he was sober 
and who could quote whole pages of 
Byron and Scott and Tennyson when he 
was drunk. The foreman received $12 
a week, and the sum seemed perfectly 
stupendous to LaShelle. 

Whatever could a man do with $12 a 
week? In what possible manner could 
he find places for so much money? 
Where could he put it? How should he 
spend it? How greater than the fortunes 
of princes was the estate of this foreman 
who received $12 a week! 

LaShelle grew in efficiency till he 
could set as much type as the journey- 
man, and then the latter rose to such 
inebriated heights that he could no 
longer recite poetry and was discharged. 
The pay of the apprentice was then 
raised to $3 a week. The foreman left 
and came to Chicago, and after a time 
wrote for his former ‘‘devil,’’ and the 
lad left Wyoming and took a place as 
galley boy on the old Telegraph, which 
had been started as a greenback paper 
by Colonel 8. F. Norton. 

It was an afternoon paper, and La- 
Shelle had all the work he could do and 
drew $5 a week for doing it. After 
awhile Colonel Norton retired from the 
paper and a man named Collins, from 
Winchester, came up and invested $40, - 
000 in the struggling concern. It is said 
of Mr. Collins that his dream of life 
consisted in the ability to write passes 
to theaters, and the dream was never 
realized till he had bought The Tele- 
graph. 

The paper ran as an afternoon sheet 
for about a year, and then it changed 
suddenly to a morning issue. The 
change seems to have been a mistake, 
for The Telegraph lost money steadily, 
but this fact did not for atime interfere 
with Mr. Collins’ privileges with the 
theaters. Then came a day when the 
business manager of the paper came up 
and announced to the men that he 
would have to hold back a certain por- 
tion of their pay for a week orso. At 
the end of that time the office was un- 
able to provide any of the pay. The 
business manager came up and told the 
men if they would hold on for a day or 
two everything would be all right, as 
Mr. Collins was negotiating for a sale. 
That went on for another week, and 
one night the men went up to the com- 
posing room and talked the matter all 
over. They had worked for nothing as 
long as they thought there was any rea- 
son for it. They believed in being loyal 
to their paper, but they saw no reason 
why the thing should run along indefi- 
nitely. The time for starting composi- 
tion approached, and the men had real- 
ly concluded not to pick up a type. 
Suddenly the ruined owner came slow- 
ly, laboriously, up the stairs. 

“Good evening, gentlemen,’’ said he. 
**I don’t suppose you feel like working 
again tonight, and I cannot blame you. 
Of course you ought to have your mon- 
ey. If the paper could go on till tomor- 
row I believe the trade would be made, 
and in that event you will all get your 
money. If a paper is not issued in the 
morning, of course there will be noth- 
ing to sell, and I can do nothing toward 
paying you, forI have sunk every dol- 
lar I had in the world, and this is the 
end of my resources. I put $40,000 in 
The Telegraph and it is all gone. 

“T don’t care so much for myself. It 
really doesn’t matter. I am getting to 
be an old man, and these things cannot 
interest me much longer, but when a 
man has put the earnings of his lifetime 
in a business, as I have, he gets to feel a 
sort of interest in it and to wish it might 
live, even if it has to pass to others. 

“Well, [suppose you are right. Of 
course I cannot ask you to do any 
more.’” And he turned wearily and 
started down stairs. 

The foreman looked toward the clock. 
It marked just 7—the time for going 
to work. Every man felt in his right 
hand vest pocket tor his composing rule, 
and without a word every printer walked 
straight to his case and began the regu- 
lar work of the evening. As the defeated 
owner reached the bottom of the stairs 
he could hear the thrilling click of metal 
type in the steel sticks of the men, and 
he knew he had not been abandoned in 
bis extremity. 

The paper was sold next day, as Col- 
lins had hoped. A man named Perkins 
—a large, unctuous man—bought the 
sheet, and he lasted just two weeks. 
Later The Telegraph was acquired by a 
little group of men, who knew newspa- 
per work and dared to make a tilt at 
fortune, though their fortunes were 
small. They changed the named to The 
Herald, and the business they founded 
grew as no newspaper in Chicago has 
ever grown before. Its later history is 
well known to every one in Chicago. 

La Shelle gravitated from the case to 
the reportcrial desk and later to dra- 
matic writing. From there he stepped 
into the management of dramatic com- 
panies. 

The retrospect is a little curious. He 
used to wonder what a man could possi- 
bly do with $12 a week. Now his star 
gets $500 a week, and the comedian 
wonders how a man could possibly live 
on less. —Chicago Post. 
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Are features peculiar to Hood’s Pills. Small in 
size, tasteless, efficient, thorough. As one man 


Hoods 


said: “ You never know you 


have taken a pill till it is all s 
over.” 25c. C. I. Hood & Co., J Ss 
Proprietors, Lowell, Mass. 
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house owner should be interested in 


paint. There are little things about every house 
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THACKERAY AND GOETHE. 








Great Poet. 
In The Century there is an article by 


Goethe: 

Of course I remember very well the 
perturbation of spirit with which as a| 
lad of 19 I received the long expected | 
invitation that the Herr Geheimerath | 
would see me. This notable audience | 
took place in a little antechamber of | 
his private apartments, covered all 
round with antique casts and bas-reliefs. | 
He was habited in a long gray drab red- 
ingote, with a white neckcloth and a 
red ribbon in his buttonhole. He kept 
his hands behind his back, just as in 
Rauch’s statuette. His complexion was 
very bright, clear and rosy, his eyes ex- | 
traordinarily dark, piercing and bril-| 
liant. * * * I fancied Goethe must have | 
been still more handsome as an old man 
than even in the days of his youth. His | 
voice was very rich and sweet. He ask- | 
ed me questions about myself, which I | 
answered as best I could. 

Vidi tantum—I saw him but three | 
times—once walking in the garden of | 
his house in the Frauenplan, once going 
to step into his chariot on a sunshiny | 
day, wearing a cap anda cloak with | 
a red collar. He was caressing at the | 
time a beautiful little golden haired | 
granddaughter, over whose sweet, fair | 
face the earth has long since closed. | 
[Alma von Goethe died at the age of 17 
years while on a visit in Vienna in| 
1844. } 

Though his sun was setting, the sky 
round about was calm and bright, and 
that little Weimar was illumined by it. 
In every one of those kind salons the talk 
was stillof art and letters. At the court | 
the conversation was exceedingly friend- | 
ly, simple and polished. The grand} 
duchess, a lady of very remarkable en- | 
dowments, would kindly borrow our| 
books from us and graciously talk to 
us young men about our literary tastes | 
and pursuits. In the respect paid dy | 
this court to the patriarch of letters | 
there was something ennobling, I think, | 
alike to the subject and sovereign. 
} 





AN OCEAN VOYAGE. 


The Proper Fees to Pay on Board an 
Atlantic Liner. 

Fees are too indefinite to be regulated | 
by rule, but certain amounts are cus- | 
tomary at sea. The voyager, if he is| 
not seasick, is dependent for comfort 
first on the table steward. To this man 
it seems to be the rule to give $2.50 for | 
one, or $5 for two or three persons in a | 
party, whether one is served in regular 
courses or orders what he pleases from | 
the bill. Late suppers might increase 
the fee. 

One’s next best friend is the deck 
steward, if he is attentive and has fol- 
lowed out suggestions about the steam- | 
erchair and rugs. Sometimes one can 
eat on deck when it is fatal to go below, 
and then, if the deck steward is oblig- 
ing, he deserves the larger part of what 
would go to the table steward in reg- | 
ular course. If the weather is at all 
fair, it is most agreeable to find one’s | 
chair well placed and the rugs dry ev- | 
ery morning, especially if one is in- | 
clined to seasickness. Moreover, this | 
steward is the one who continuously 
brings sandwiches and broth on deck, 
and, as he is obliged himself to fee the 
cook’s assistant to get these articles pre- 
pared, it is clear that he should be well 
remembered at parting, if any one is. | 
On many lines his pay, like that of | 
most of the stewards, is not higher than 


$12 a month, and the company, on gen- | 


pay for breakage. Another third goes to | 
the cooks in fees. Where, therefore, 
would he be without tips?—Lewis Mor- | 


ris Iddings in Scribner’s. 
| 





The Scotchwoman’s Bank Notes. 
A poor old widow living in the Scot- | 
tish highlands was called upon one day | 


was in need. The old lady complained | 
of her condition and remarked that her | 
son was in Australia and doing well. | 
‘*But does he do nothing to help you?’’ | 
inquired the isitor. ‘‘No,nothing,’’ was 

the reply. ‘‘He writes me regularly | 
once a month, but only sends me a lit- | 
tle picture with his letter.’’ The gentle- 

man asked to see one of the pictures | 
that she had received and found each | 
one of them to be a draft for £10. 

That is the condition of many ot 
God’s children. He has given us many 
‘fexceeding great and precious prom- 
ises’’ which we either are ignorant of 
or fail to appropriate. Many of them 
seem to be pretty pictures of an ideal 
peace and rest, but are not appropriated 
as practical helps in daily life. And not | 
one of these promises is more neglected | 
than the assurance of salvation. An 
open Bible places them within reach of 
all, and we may appropriate the bless- 
ing which such a knowledge brings.— 
Dwight L. Moody in Ladies’ Home 
Jouzual. 


i 
| 





Carlyle on Disraeli. 

William Black, the novelist, in his'| 
reminiscences of Carlyle, reports him as | 
saying: ‘‘There’s that man Disraeli. | 
They tell me he is a good speaker. Per- | 
haps I do not know what a good speaker 
is. But I read a speech of his that he 
delivered in Glasgow a year or two ago, 
and it appeared to me the greatest jargon 
of nonsense that ever got into any poor 
creature’s head.’’ 








The only pills to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





THE PERSIAN GULF, 


The Novelist’s First Interview With the | Natural Phenomena Which to the Un- 


traveled Might Appear Incredible. 


In his address as president of the 
Walter Vulpius, entitled “Thackeray at| British Institution of Electrical Engi- 
Weimar.’’ The following is Thackeray’s | 
account of his first meeting with | connection with the cable to India, by 
| way of the Persian gulf, that his asso- 


neers Sir Henry Mance said it was in 


ciation with the submarine telegrapb 
commenced. In the Persian gulf one oc- 
casionally witnessed natural phenomena 
which, to the untraveled, might appear 
incredible. In the midst of the moun- 
tains near Mussendom hehad seen during 
a thunderstorm such displays of light- 
ning as baf&ed descripiion. He had, at 
certain seasons of the year, observed the 
water in the bay—which was large 
enough to hold all the fleets of the 
world—present exactly the appearance 
of blood. Not many miles from Mussen- 
dom he had witnessed mysterious fire 
circles flitting over the surface of the 
sea ata speed of 100 miles an hour, a 


| phenomenon which no one had yet been 


able to explain. 

While steaming along the coast of 
Baluchistan he had been called from 
his cabin at night to observe the more 
common phenomenon of a milky sea, 
the water for miles around being sin- 
gularly white and luminous. In the 
same locality the sea was, for short pe- 
riods, as if putrid, the fish being de- 
stroyed in myriads, so that to prevent 
a pestilence measures had to be taken 
to bury those cast up on the beach. This 
phenomenon was doubtless due to the 
outbreak of a submarine volcano and 
the liberation of sulphureted hydrogen. 
In these waters jellyfih were as large 
as footballs, and sea snakes of brilliant 
hue were met with in great numbers. 
On one occasion a swarm of sea snakes 
forced their way up one of the creeks 
in Karachi harbor, apparently for the 
purpose of having a battle royal, for the 
ground between high and low water 
mark was thickly covered with their 
bodies in positions which betokened a 
deadly struggle.—Boston Transcript. 





FOOD THAT MAN NEEDS. 


A Wise Combination Necessary to Keep 
the Body In Order. 


*‘As in the daily wear and tear of 


| life a great deal of the substance of a 
| man’s body is used up, it is absolutely 


necessary that the repair to the body be 
carefully and systematically looked aft- 
er,’’ writes Mrs. 8. T. Rorer in The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. ‘‘Then, too, 
man must create heat and force, accord- 
ing to the climate in which he lives and 


| the occupation he follows. A wise com- 


bination of food is, therefore, necessary 
to keep the body in working order. In 
cold weather we need a larger amount 
of carbonaceous foods—fats, sugars and 
starches—than we do in summer. In 
the hot climates and during the hot 
months fruit and green vegetables, con- 
taining the salts necessary to keep the 
blood in good condition, should be used 
freely. 

** According to our method of living 
in this country, we should take about 
two parts of repair food—such as meat, 
eggs, milk, cheese, or, in the vegetable 
kingdom, the old peas, beans and lentils 
—to three parts of carbonaceous food— 
such as white bread, potatoes, rice, but- 
ter, cream and fats of all kinds. Then 
we must have acertain amount of bulky 
or watery vegetables, such as lettuce, 
spinach, cabbage, onions and also the 
fruits. In making out a daily ration we 
should have at the beginning of the 
meal some light dish that may be taken 
slowly, to prepare the stomach for the 
food that is to follow, then a meat or 
its equivalent. With beef we should 
serve potatoes; with mutton, rice. With 


eral principles, keeps back one-third to chickens, either rice or potatoes. ’’ 





Products of the Peanut. 

In Europe this nut has various uses 
which are only beginning to be recog- 
nized in this country, the first recogni- 
tion being that of a Virginia company 
which handles the peanut products. The 
principal products are peanut oil for 


by a gentleman who had heard that she | cooking and table purposes and confec- 


tioners’ use, peanut cribble for confec- 
tionery, peanut grits for soap, etc., pea- 
nut flour for baking and peanut bran 
for stock feed. The oil is highly valued 
in Europe, and it is stated that fully 
$5,000,000 worth of peanuts are brought 
into Marseilles annually for the manu- 
facture of oil, which is used in toilet 
soaps and for other purposes. The pea- 
nut flour is quite extensively used in 
Europe and is made into bread, cakes, 
biscuit, etc. It is one of the favorite ar- 
ticles of food in the hospitals of Ger- 
many. The estimated product of five 
tons of peanuts amounts to 235 gallons 
of refined oil, at $1 per gailon; 175 gal- 
lons of crude oil, at 50 cents; 3,680 
pounds of flour and meal, at 2 cents per 
pound; 3,300 pounds of stock feed, at 
60 cents per hundred pounds, making 
$415.90 in all. In the mechanical han- 
dling of peanuts they are first crushed 
and cut between suitable rollers. Then 
the cut and crushed mass is submitted 
to a hot bath for separating the shelis 
and kernels and finally the kernels are 
dried to separate them from their skins. 


| — Manufacturers’ Record. 





Then He Paled. 
Patient—As we have known each oth- 
er so long, doctor, I do not intend to 
insult you by paying your bill. But I 
have left you a handsome legacy in my 


Physician—Very kind of you, I’m 
sure. Allow me to look at that prescrip- 
tion again. I wish to make a slight al- 
teration in it.—Pearson’s Weekly. 


THE DEADLY FER DE LANCE. 


Found by Dr. Calmette to Be the Most 
Venomous of American Snakes. 

The experiments with snake venom 
made by Dr. Calmette of Paris have dem- 
onstrated that the venom of the West 
Indian fer de lance places that reptile at 
the head of the list of North and South 
American deadly snakes. This reptile 
thrives in the greatest numbers on the 
island of Martinique, where it attains a 
length of eight feet and is much dreaded 
by the many persons exposed to its fangs 
on the sugar plantations. 

This serpent is scientifically known 
under the rather startling name of 
Craspedocephalus lanceolatus. It be- 
longs to the viperine group which com- 
prises the North American rattlesnake, 


moccasin and copperhead. In fact, the | 
copperhead is an exact counterpart of | 


its West Indian relative in every partic- 
ular excepting color. The snakes of this 
group possess long, erectile poison fangs, 
which when not in use are pressed 
against the roof of the mouth, but when 
the mouth is opened to bite the fangs 
springs forward ready for action. These 
fangs are really hollow teeth opening 
in a small hole at the tip and each con- 
necting with a gland behind the eye 
containing a deadly fluid. Nature has 
given the fer de lance this fluid to kill 
its prey, and for its poison man as 
yet has found no infallible antidote. 

The fer de lance, or mapepire balsayn, 
as it is called by the creoles, frequents 
the damp tropical forests of the islands 
of St. Lucia, Martinique and Trinidad, 
feeding upon birds, frogs and rats. It 
goes to the sugar plantations to obtain 
rats, and thus is, in one way at least, 
of some benefit to the sugar planter. 

When alarmed, this creature throws 
its body into a coil, and inflating itself 
with air glares at the object of its anger. 
At this time it vibrates its tail rapidly, 
as do most of the venomous snakes of 
this group, a habit probably due to its 
close relation to the rattlesnake. If still 
further annoyed, it draws back the head 
and strikes with widely distended jaws, 
and the fangs, standing upright on the 
upper jaw, stab its tormentor if the 
blow is true, at the same time inoculat- 
ing the victim with their venom. This 
operation is performed in the fraction of 
a second, too quickly for the eye to fol- 
low it, and the victim into whose body 
the fiuid has been injected staggers 
blindly forward and falls gasping to the 
ground, overcome by an inability to 
breathe, as the venom acts upon a set of 
nerves controlling the muscles of respira- 
tion. In the course of a few moments all 
life has left his body, the system being 
permeated by the venom. 

Not long ago the mongoose was 
brought from India to exterminate the 
fer de lance. The mongoose resembles 
in shape and size a ferret and was said 
to prey largely upon snakes. But the 
mongoose, finding itself in a strange 
country and not wishing to wander 
from the hands of those who had treated 
it so tenderly during its trip, confined 
its attacks upon the chicken yards of the 
towns, and the mapepire still rules the 
interior of the islands. The mongoose 
became merely another pest of the is- 
landers, who must endure, besides the 
presence of roaches three inches long, 
gigantic spiders, scorpions and centi- 
peds, not to mention the smaller crea- 
tures which swarm in tropical regions. 
History records this occurrence in Mar- 
tinique: 

A wealthy resident near the coast, be- 
ing visited by some foreign guests, de- 
cided to give a banquet in their honor. 
His spacious grounds were illuminated 
for the occasion with many fancy lan- 
terns. The guests assembled for the oc- 
casion, and soon their conversation and 
laughter, mingling with the music of a 
string orchestra, changed the silent 
grounds into a scene of festivity. But 
amoug the branches of the trees and in 
the thick foliage of the palms other 
guests were surveying the scene with 
menacing eyes. These guests were not 
clad in broadcloth or fine silks, but in 
coats of velvety green scales, and their 
catlike eyes watched every movement of 
the merry party. 

When the musicians announced the 
beginning of the banquet, the men and 
women went indoors, and the uninvited 
guests took sole possession of the gar- 
dens. They were soon gliding slowly 
up and down the leafy paths and coil- 
ing their scaly bodies upon the rustic 
benches. When the men and women re- 
turned fora stroll in the cool night air, 
they found on all sides the dreaded fer 
de lance, and before sufficient warning 
could be given 17 had been stabbed with 
the fangs of these dreaded creatures.— 
R. L. Ditmars in New York Sun. 





Shirt Waists. 

The flood of shirt waists which has 
appeared in the stores is a pretty posi- 
tive proof of their continued popularity. 
They are made of lawn, gingham, linen, 
organdie, batiste and silk, in plaids and 
stripes and all over conventional designs 
in every color known, and, while the 
manner of making them varies a little 
with the use of many tucks, the main 
features are the same—a pointed yoke in 
the back and a box plait in front, with 
the fullness on either side. White silk 
flowered in color makes a lovely shirt 
waist and should have a made stock col- 
lar of the same silk buttoned on in 
front, where it ties in a bow. A narrow 
linen lawn collar, with a tiny hemstitch- 
ed hem and a lace edge, turns over the 
edge in place of the stiff linen one. 
Ecru linen batiste, with a black stripe 
and dresden flowers scattered over i‘, 
makes another style of waist which is 
very pretty with the plain black satin 
stock or the wide linen collar.—New 











York Sun. 











SICK HEADACHE 


Positively cured by these 
Little Pills. 

They also relieve Distress from Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion and Too Hearty Eating. A per- 
fect remedy for Dizziness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bad Tastein the Mouth, Coated Tongue 
Pain in the Side, TORPID LIVER. They 
Regulate the Bowels. Purely Vegetable. 


Small Pill. Small Dose. 





RUNS THE MILK-PAIL OVER 





> 
Sold only in 100-Ib. and 150-Ib. Sea) 
Bearing our Brand 
DON’T BUY IN SACKS WITH BROKE) 
SEAL OR WITHOUT OUR BRAD: 


have used the QUAKER OAT 
with perfect satisfaction to myself 
ing calves | can find nothing 
it gives better results than S! o1 
horses I consider it an Exce. 


If your local feed dealer do 


QUAKER OAT FEE 


for samples and full particul 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., Chicago 
Or Boston, Mass. 


Augusta Safe 
28 pe, 


~~ 


J. MANCHESTER Haynes, P! 
Epwin C, BURLEIGH, 


ORRIN WILLIAMSON, 
Ina H. RANDALL, 


Deposits Received) Subject to Che 


INTEREST PAID ON THE DAILY BALANCES 


Savings Department, 
at the rate of 4 | 
perannum on Deposits remaining T! 
MONTHS or more. 
the 1st and 15th of each month 

All Deposits Subject to Check an >» 


High Grade Bonds and Investm 
carities Bought and Sold. 


Burglar & Fire-proof Safe Depos!! 


F. E. SMITH, Tr 
6@ Banking Hours 9 to 4 daily 


AUGUSTA SAVINGS 5 


ORGANIZED 1N 1 





Deposits, April 10, 1897, %6,044, 
Surplus, 8450,005 


Deposits received and placed on 
first day of eyery month 

Interest paid or credited in accon 
first Wednesday of February a 

Deposits are exempt by law [rom 
and accounts are strictly confidentia 
privileges afforde: 
Administrators, Guardian 
women and minors. 
EDWIN C. DUDLEY, Tr 
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WHITMA! 


Adjustable Lever | 


Most Simple, Durable an: 





Patented Feb. 25, 1896. 


The only Weeder having a Lever t 
inclination of the Teeth 
crops, from the time the seed i 
twelve or more inches in height. 
give entire satisfaction. 
when this Weeder is used. 
SEND FoR CIRCULAR. 


The Whitman Agricult 


AUBURN, MAINE, U.S 


GEG. A. COCHRANE, 


(ESTABLISHED 1861 


day old. 
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me rub it with a soft yarn mop. If it is 
arked with grease hold a piece of blot- 
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__ 8 paper over the spot with a hot flat- 
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Produce Commission Mer 


EXPORTER OF BUTTER, CHE 
AND APPLES. 


88 South Market St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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br 
Liberal advances made 


for sale in Boston, or shipmet 
in Great Britain and on the cont 


— AG 


We havea good opening fo1 
Wepay salary or comm 


Chalk or whiting. 


: 
” the soiled surface, 
hit 
and 
leather. 


W. D, CHASE & CO., Nursery"* 


Farmers and Dairymen 


Read what we claim for the 





Of oj 
piece 
cheaper than a new set of pans, ma 
and better butter, the milk after b¢ 

from the can is sweet and nice to us 
Retail price, $1.75. 


Address: Eclipse Creaming Co. 
Be. vw. VWwhitehou*s 
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test breath of wood and pine 
All are thine, 
mson-tinted, April-scented blossom. 
- was thy day of birth 


When the earth 
a thee trembling and nestling on her 
el 


sSwee 


Thou ¢ 


Joyous 


BH 


bosom. 

the early year, 

Sweet with cheer, 

sr’s arms thou runnest, all con 


Spirit of 


winte 
from : 
fiding; | : 
4i] the windy sky and sea 
: Welcome thee, 
reams draw thee from thy snowy 
nbeams 
and su 
piding. 
‘ome the beauties of the spring, 
‘ . 
Following 
the violets of azare and of yellow, 
the v! 
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om nes the sweetest song of bird 
ol 
Ever heard, 
the buoyant green of elm and oak and 
Jomes ! ° 
. willow. 
Tis the wonder-time of bloom 
And perfume, 
rry May runs riot in her splendor, 
And . — 





‘Rot we miss that breath of thine, 
Faint and fine 
ablossom, brave and sweet and 





Thy 
rencer 
Woman's Home Companion 
THE YOUNG MOTHER. 

Keep up your touch with the world of 
literature, young mother. You may not 
pe able to do what you could in former 
times before baby came or when wash 
jay was merely ‘inkling cimbal o1 
( 

nding brass,” but for the sake of that 
& hl a 
very baby who is such a time-robber, do 


alittle every day in the line of good read- 
ing. Read with baby in your arms, read 
or be read to if only half an hour out of 
the twenty-four. 

Don’t let go, you are burdened now 


with work and cares, but after a while 


you'll have leisure when all these little 
hands ave taken hold of their own lives 
and you are gradually left out of the 


thick of it; then, if you've held on even 
in so Slight a manner all these years, 
vou'll be able to come into harbor by 
that slight line and feel at home with 
hooks and men and women whose friends 
are books. 


One of the rarest women I ever knew, 





ysed to tell me when past ninety years 
of age, and I would turn to her for infor-| 


mation, that in early life, and until mar 


ried her knowledge of books was almost | 

, } 
sonfined to Murray’s grammar, from | 
which she learned to read and spell, the | 


rearly almanac, and a weekly newspaper; | 
and yet to these slender lines she cl 
isly, and when broader avenu 
entered them and mnquel | 
i, the heritage from which has] 
wen an inestimable blessing to ev 
ld she brought into the world Grow 
p those children sought inf 
about her chair, indeed to them 
seemed to know all of everything fro 
the rounding of a pebble or painting ofa 
rass blade to the most abstruse solu 


ms of exact or inexact sciences: the 


hildren not divining how wide tl e| 
knowledge, how varied the information. | 
What acheery mind was her's, how she | 
revelled in the earlier works of Dickens. 


teaching her young adherents to love 
him and scent ont the true inwardness 
of his quaint witticisms, pointing out to 
them the doctrine of universal brother 
hood of which he was so incisive an ex 
ponent. All these years with overfull 
hands, the busiest woman I ever knew, 
she went along in the book world ever 
leading her young sturdy band. It was 
she who saw the way out of a tangled 
problem; she who opened and threw 
light upon some dark, incomprehensible 
page of history; she who knew the loca 
tion of some impossible cross roads town 
on Some impossible map, and ten to one, 
impressed it upon us with some telling 
incident. Sometimes one would say to 
her, “How did you get it all?” Her re 
ply was, “By littles.”. A farmer's daugh 
ter in the days when farms were stumper- 
ies, not over-blessed with funds, the 
children grouped about a fire of pine 
knots, while the father read how Napo 
‘eon was threshing the nation by thrash- 
ing them, and this father in the early 
days of this century planted the seed that 
are blessing and are tu bless all his de 
scendants. Think of this young mother 
in the closing days of this century with 
books at hand on every side, on every 
question, and hold on if you cannot just 
how travel ahead. 





FOR CLEANING TIME. 


Now the sound of the scrubbing brush 
and the voice of the cleaner are heard in 
theland. Here are hints for the victim 
of the annual scourge: 

Clean one room at a time, beginning at 
the top of the house. Finsh one room 

fore beginning on another, so that 
there may be always some place of 
refuge for the non-cleaners of the family. 

Clean or re-paper walls and ceilings 

fore re-polishing the floors. 

To clean wall paper use bread about a 
If the paper is only dusty flick 


a few moments. 


he y . 
© very best way to clean mirrors 
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QUAKER OAT FEED. 


©°-RUNS THE MILK 


“tye PAIL OVER Tas. 
~Ricn Mul . 


PRny 





’ 
Sold only in 100-Ib. and 150-Ib. Seated Sacks 
Bearing our Brand 


DON’T BUY IN SACKS WITH BROKEN 
SEAL OR WITHOUT OUR BRAND: 


RocKLanD, Me., April 21, ,¢ 6 
GENTLEMEN: 
I have used the QUAKER Oat Feep the past wi; 


with perfect satisfaction to myself. or young cr 
ing calves I can find nothing better. For mii: oo 
it gives better results than Shorts or Middlings, anq ¢ - 


horses I consider it an ExcELLENT Provenpy 


GIFFORD B. BUTLER, 


If your local feed dealer does not ke; > 


QUAKER OAT FEE 


for samples and full particulars, address 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., Chicago, I11, 


Or Boston, Mass. 





Augusta Safe lejos 
AND TRUST CC. 
No. 300 Opera House Block, Augusta, He, 


TRUSTEES. 
J. MANCHESTER HAYNES, PREs 


Epwin C, BURLEIGH, GEO. N. LAWRENCS 
Payson TUCKER, Natu’ W. Coie 
W. H. GANNETT, M. W. Farr, 

H. M. HeATH. Cuas. H. Wuire 

F. W. KINSMAN, L. J. CROOKER. 

F. 8. LYMAN, Byron Boyp, 
ORRIN WILLIAMSON, W. Scorr Hix, 
Ina H. RANDALL, G,. T. STEVENS. 


Deposits Received} Subject to Check and 


INTEREST PAID ON THE DAILY BALANCES, 


In Savings Department, interest paid 
QUARTERLY at the rate of 4 per cent 
perannum on Deposits remaining THKES 
MONTHS or more. Interest computed from 
the 1st and 15th of each month. 

All Deposits Subject to Check and Strict- 
ly Confidential. 

High Grade Bonds and Investment Se- 
carities Bought and Sold. 


Burglar & Fire-proof Safe Deposit Boxes 
To Let. 
F. E. SMITH, Treas 


(Banking Hours 9 to 4 daily. Saturi 
9 to 12.30 P. M. lyis 


AUGUSTA SAVINGS BANK. 


ORGANIZED IN 1848. 


ya 


2 





Deposits, April 10, 1897, #6,044,254.85 
Surplus, $450,000 
TRUSTEES. 
J. H. MANLEY, LENDALL TriTcom 
L. C. CoRNISH, B, F, PARROTT, 
TREBY JOHNSON. 
Deposits received and placed on inter: st ‘0 
first day of eyery month. _ 
Interest paid or credited in account 0: 
first Wednesday of February and August 
Deposits are exempt by law from all t 
and arcounts are strictly confidential. 
Especial privileges afforded to Exec: 
Administrators, Guardians. ‘Trustees, m.: 
women and minors. PAS 
EDWIN C. DUDLEY, Treaen: 









STEAM BOILERS | 
AND RADIATORS -_/ 


For rt Nd 
EFFiciENCY: DURABILITY “0 ECONOMY 
*THEY STAND UNEQUALLED - 


WHAT USERS SAY. 

The Doric Boiler that was 
my housein October,is a perfect suc 
cess. James H. Haynes, Bangor, M« 

The Gurney Hot Water Heater which 
was recently placedin our Bank Build 
ing, is giving perfect satisfaction. 

Rutland Savings Bank, Rutland, Vt. 

Ask your local dealer for Illustrated 
Catalogue ‘‘ How Best to Heat 
our Homes,” or write direct to ¢ 
Gurney Heater Mfa. Co., 163 Frankli 
St., cor. Congress, Boston, Mass. 


\ 
a 
HOT WATER HEATERS | 
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WHITMAN’S 


Adjustable Lever Weer 


Most Simple, Durable and Per‘ 


4 a 











i 
Patented Feb. 25, 1896. 

The only Weeder having a Lever to adj! 
inclination of the Teeth. Can be used ° 
crops, from the time the seed is plante 
twelve or more inches in height. Warrante® \© 
give entire satisfaction. No use for Cultivs\' 
when this Weeder is used. 

SEND FoR CIRCULAR. AGENTS WANTE! 


The Whitman Agricultural Wor's, 


AUBURN, MAINE, U.S. A. 


GEO, A. COCHRANE, 


(ESTABLISHED 1861.) 
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Produce Commission Mere!® 


- AND— 


EXPORTER OF BUTTER, CHEE: 
AND APPLES. 


88 South Market St., 
Boston, Mass. 


c 


rr 


Liberal advances made on consigy n 
for sale in Boston, or shipments to my "! 
in Great Britain and on the continent. 


AGENTS: 


We have a good opening for a few liv on nA 
men. We.pay salary or commission. 
us for terms. ae 
W. D, CHASE & CO., Nursery™* my 
Malden, Mass. 


Farmers and Dairymen 


‘ ‘reall 
Read what we claim for the Eclipse ¢ 2g 
ing Can: It saves all the hard i 
cheaper than a new set of pans, make’ } 
and better butter, the milk after being 
from the can is sweet and nice to use. 
Retail price, $1.75. 4 to one address, 


Address: Eclipse Creaming Co., Gray, Me 


Bs. VW. VW hitehous se.) 
Dealer in 
Attorney at lew, Broker and ow aats. Me: 





a 





irawl 


26.00 
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THE MAINE FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. April 29, 1897. 
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= ;HE ARBUTUS. 


est breath of wood and pine 
All are thine, 
jmson-tinted, April-scented blossom. 
was thy day of birth 
When the earth 
smbling and nestling on her 


Sweet 


ou cr 
Joyous 


Jd thee tre 
Be bosom . 


tof the early year, 


Spin 
Sweet with cheer, 
qinter’s arms thou runnest, all con- 
from wilt 
fiding + 
Ail the W indy sky and sea 


Welcome thee, 
4 sunbeams draw thee from thy snowy 
» hiding 
Come the beauties of the spring, 
Following— 
the violets of azare and of yellow, 
Come. ymes the sweetest song of bird 
- Ever heard, 
‘mes the buoyant green of elm and oak and 
“ willow 
wonder-time of bloom 
4nd perfume, 
iy runs riot in her splendor, 
miss that breath of thine, 
Faint and tine— 
brave and sweet and 


Tis the 


gnd merry M 


Sut we 


iblossoim, 


Tl y sou 


tence! : 
Voman’s Home Companion, 
THE YOUNG MOTHER. 

Keep up your touch with the world of 
jterature young mother. You may not 
sa il . o 
peable to do what you could in former 
times before baby came or when wash- 
jay was ™ rely “tinkling cimbal or 


unding brass,” but for the sake of that 
on baby who is such a time-robber, do 
alittle every day in the line of good read- 
ing. Read with baby in your arms, read 
orbe read to if only half an hour out of 
the twenty-lour. 

Don't let go, you are burdened now 
yith work and cares, but after a while 
sou'll have leisure when all these little 
hands have taken hold of their own lives 
and you are gradually left out of the 
then, if you’ve held on even 
in so slight a manner all these years, 
rou'll be able to come into harbor by 
that slight line-and feel at home with 
hooks and men and women whose friends 


thick of it; 


are books 

One of the rarest women I ever knew, 
ysed to tell me when past ninety years 
ofage, and I would turn to her for infor- 
mation, that in early life, and until mar- 
red her knowledge of books was almost 
confined to Murray’s grammar, from 
shich she learned to read and spell, the 
yearly almanac, and a weekly newspaper; 
and yet to these slender lines she clung 
when broader avenues 
them and 
heritage from 


tenaciously, and 


pened entered conquered 
which has 


inestimable blessing to every 


the 





proven an 
child she brought into the world. Grow- 
ing up those children sought information 
about her chair, indeed to them she 
wemed to know all of everything from 
the rounding of a pebble or painting ofa 
gass blade to the most abstruse solu- 
sciences; the 
how wide the 
knowledge, how varied the information. 
What acheery mind was her’s, how she 
revelled in the earlier works of Dickens, 
teaching her young adherents to love 
himand scent out the true inwardness 
of his quaint witticisms, pointing out to 
them the doctrine of universal brother- 
hood of which he was so incisive an ex- 
ponent. All these years with overfull 
hands, the busiest woman I ever knew, 
she went along in the book world ever 
leading her young sturdy band. It was 
the who saw the way out of a tangled 
problem; she who opened and threw 
light upon some dark, incomprehensible 
page of history; she who knew the loca- 
tion of some impossible cross roads town 
on some impossible map, and ten to one, 
impressed it upon us with some telling 
incident. Sometimes one would say to 
her, “How did you get it all?” Her re- 
ply was, “By littles.”” A farmer’s daugh- 
ter in the days when farms were stumper- 
ies, not over-blessed with funds, the 
thildren grouped about a fire of pine 
knots, while the father read how Napo- 
lon was threshing the nation by thrash- 
ing them, and this father in the early 
days of this century planted the seed that 
we blessing and are to bless all his de- 
xendants. Think of this young mother 
inthe closing days of this century with 
books at hand on every side, on every 
question, and hold on if you cannot just 
low travel ahead. 


tions of exact or inexact 


children not divining 





FOR CLEANING TIME. 


Now the sound of the scrubbing brush 
‘ad the voice of the cleaner are heard in 
theland. Here are hints for the victim 
ofthe annual scourge: 

Clean one room at a time, beginning at 
the top of the house. Finsh one room 
before beginning on another, so that 
there may be always some place of 
teluge for the non-cleaners of the family. 
Clean or re-paper walls and ceilings 
Wore re-polishing the floors. 

Nag clean wall paper use bread about a 
‘yold. If the paper is only dusty flick 
‘ad rub it with a soft yarn mop. If it is 
uarked with grease hold a piece of blot- 
ting paper over the spot with a hot flat- 
ton for a few moments. 
ribbing silver or plated egg spoons 
th a little liquid ammonia and salt 
_ remove the discoloration caused by 
the sulphur in the egg. 
ad very best way to clean mirrors 
“ a is to rub them with a paste 
aoe and paper. When this dries, 
, with a chamois skin and remove 
ae reer. A little alcohol in cold 
“er also gives a brilliant polish. Soap- 

ids should never be used. 

“te Which has become dull may be 
ty . at back to its original brightness 
sae ashing with diluted hydrochloric 
? ‘¢ and afterward rubbing with moist 

alk or whiting. 

oo may be cleaned with common 
og t, which may be rubbed directly 

€ soiled surface. 

Penaey articles and trimmings of fur- 

ure should be washed with plain soap 


Water and polished with chamois 
er, 





leath 


ocean brass and copper a mixture 
"Nand rotton stone applied with a 


~ of leather and then rubbed bright 
, clean chamois skin will give a beau- 
Ul polish, 


a, caret housekeeper is frequently 
tog by the tannin stains in china 
PS. They may be usually removed 


flannel. Salt will have the same effect, 
but it sometimes scratches very fine 
ware, 





HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


A case made of stout cotton cloth and 
fitted over the mattress is a great pro- 
tection to the latter. It can be made to 
button on, and thus be readily removed 
when soiled, thus leaving the ticking as 
fresh as when new. 

If cranberries are put in water and al- 
lowed to stand in a cool place, they will 
keep much better, and will pot wither 
and decay as they ordinarily do. 

In testing cake, if you hear it “sing- 
ing,’’ you may know it is not ready to be 
taken from the oven. 

It is well to have a fixed time for 
watering plants. “Any time” is not as 
rgoud as “one time,” for the plant al- 
most seems to expect attention at a cer- 
tain stage, and will thrive better for 
punctual care, 

They say that the fine du t in the 
kitchen range under the oven, which is 
not ashes nor soot, but a smoke deposit, 
is the very best thing in the world for 
polishing tin ware. Apply with a damp 
cloth. 

Before you cook in a new earthen or 
stone jar, fill it with cold water, put it 
over a slow fire, and let it come to a boil 
about twice. 

Whenever table salt becomes caked in 
its receptacles, put into them a pinch of 
ground arrowroot, and the salt will :e- 
main perfectly dry and fine, whatever 
the temperature may be. 





No Shoulder Braces. 

The person who habitually practices 
the following exercises will not need 
shoulder braces to give her an erect 
carriage: 

Make it a rule to keep the back of the 
neck close to the back of the collar. 

Roll the shoulders backward and 
downward. 

Try to squeeze the shoulder blades 
together many times a day. 

Stand erect at short intervals during 
the day—‘“thead up, chin in, chest out, 
shoulders back.” 

Walk or stand with the hands clasped 
behind the head and the elbows wide 
apart. 

Walk about, or even run upstairs with 
from 10 to 40 pounds on the top of the 
head. 

Try to look at the top of your bodice 
or your necktie. 

Practice the arm movements of breast- 
stroke swimming while standing or 
walking. 

Hold the arms behind the back. 

Carry a cane or umbrella behind the 
small of the back or behind the neck. 

Put the hands on the hips, with elbows 
back and fingers forward. 

Walk with the thumbs in the armholes. 

When walking, swing the arms and 
shoulders strongly backward. 

Stand now and then during the day 
with all the posterier parts of the body, 
so far as possible, touching a vertical 
wall. 





Look upward as you walk on the 
sunny side of the street. 
Sunshine in the home is indeed a 


luxury, but how many houses there are 
where it seems that the sun is considered 
an intruder and must be shut out. It 
seems almost sinful to close the blinds 
during the winter months, when the 
aspect outside is apt to be so cheerless. 
Then is the time when the light and sun 
are needed in doors, even if there isa 
risk of fading the carpets and furniture. 
Sunshine is essential to health, and a 
shut-up, dark rvom is something which 
repels, rather than attracts. 


ART OF DRESSING. 


flow Stout Women Err—Draperies Con- 
ceal Flesh. 

Few very plump women know the se- 
cret of graceful dressing. Many attempt 
the hopeless and uncomfortable method 
of reducing their apparent size by tight 
lacing. These cause themselves untold 
suffering, and, unhappily, they suffer 
in vain, for they only reveal what they 
mistakenly try to conceal. The best 
method by far is to conceal the figure by 
graceful draperies and moderately loose 
corsets. A stout woman should never 
attempt to wear a severely plain cloth 
gown. She should leave that to the 
slender woman alone. Nor should she 
wear a separate bodice, or one of a con- 
trasting color. The short round bodice 
is also to be avoided, but for a heavy 
walking dress few styles look so well as 
the skirt and long coat, with loose open 
fronts. Dark, subdued colors are, of 
course, best, for nothing looks worse on 
a fat woman than a brilliant or a light 
colored gown. The effect of lines should 
be studied too. For instance, it is only 
aslim waist that looks well when en- 
circled by a ribbon sash, but even a 
stout woman would look well with the 
ribbons let in at the side seams and fas- 
tened with flowing ends in a point be- 
low the waist. The good and bad points 
of the fat woman’s figure should be 
studied, and loose draperies, lace jabots 
and flowing ribbons will go far in dis- 
guising the bad ones. One thing to be 
remembered, however, is that under- 
neath the loose draperies and drooping 
fronts there must be a foundation of 
well cut, well fitting lining. 


How to Upholster a Window Seat. 

A box of the right length and width 
to fit in adesired place can be got at the 
grocer’s, and with a saw and a screw- 
driver a cover can be made and put on 
with hinges. A board to be screwed on 
for a back to the seat, if desired, can be 
shaped quite easily by almost any one. 

When the box is ready, the cushioned 
seat is first made by putting hair or ex- 
celsior on the cover and a second cover- 
ing of denim, with a balance of the 
same to cover the rest of the box. Green 
denim has a cool and pleasing effect, or 
any shade that will harmonize with the 
room where the seat will be used. 

If it is desired to tuft the seat as an 
additional] finish, this may be done with 
denim buttons to match in color, and 
fastening them through the cover by 
passing the upholsterer’s thread through 
holes bored in the top board. 

This box will be useful to hold shoes 
or shirt waists or whatever may be con- 
venient. 





How to Remove Dandruff From the Head. 
Rub sweet almond oil into the scalp 
twice a week and wash the head with 
the yolk of an egg beaten up in warm 
water once in every three weeks, using 





Tubbing them with a little whiting on 


Stop! 























That in 


MRS. PINKHAM'S 
Women suffering from any form of female weakness are invited to promptly 


opened, read and answered by women o 


tween Mrs. Pinkham and the women of 

Out of the vast volume of experience 
than possible that she has gained th 
case. 
relieved thousands 


Medicine Co., Lynn, Mass. 


communicate with Mrs. Pinkham at Lynn, Mass. 


Women, 





7 And Consider the All-Important Fact, 





addressing Mrs. Pinkham you are con- 


fiding your private ills to a woman—a woman 

whose experience in treating woman’s 

ie diseases is greater than that of any liv- 
i 


ng physician—male or female. 

You can talk freely to a woman 
when it is revolting to relate your 
private troubles to a man—besides, 
aman does not understand—simply 
because he is a man. 

Many women suffer in silence and 
drift along from bad to worse, know- 
ing full well that they ought to have 
immediate assistance, but a natural 
modesty impels them to shrink from 
exposing themselves to the questions 
and probably examinations of even 
their family physician. It is unneces- 
sary. Without money or price you 
can consult a woman, whose 

knowledge from actual experi- 
ence is greater than any local 
physicianin the world. The fol- 
lowing invitation is freely offered; 


accept it in the same spirit; 
STANDING INVITATION. 


All letters are received, 


nly. A woman can freely talk of her 


private illness to a woman; thus has been established the eternal confidence be- 


America which has never been broken. 
which she has to draw from, it is more 
e very knowledge that will help your 


She asks nothing in return except your good-will, and her advice has 
Surely any woman. rich or poor, is very foolish if she does 
not take advantage of this generous offer of assistance. 





Lydia E. Pinkham 





GOOD ROAST BEEF. 


How to Select It—Hints About Roasting 
and Carving It. 

A New York man complained to his 
butcher that he could not carve his 
roast withovt a large amount of blas- 
phemy and asked to be helped out of his 
difficulties. 

*‘Now watch,’’ said the butcher. 
**Have your butcher cut off about four 
inches of rib ends, leaving the lean eye 
of the meat and a very little fat on the 
small end. Now,’’ he went on, ‘‘have 
him break the bones in this big piece 
about half way up—so.’’ And he cut 
the rib bones about half way up. ‘‘Now, 


THE BEDROOM. 


How te Keep It In a Healthful Condi 
tion. 

Too often a bed is made up in a slip- 
shod manner without being thoroughly 
aired. This should never be allowed. 
The covering should first be stripped 
back over two chairs set at the foot of 
the bed. The mattress should then be 
doubled so that the air may get to all 
parts of it and left so for from half an 
hour to an hour. In very severe winter 
weather the time may be lessened. Each 
piece of bedclothing should be well 
shaken before it is restored to its place, 
and the pillows beaten and patted into 





you see, your roast will set flat in the 


roasts’. Let ‘t set bone side down. In- 
stead of carving sideways, now, with the 


fork, bone side down, and cut off the 
side of the piece. Do you understand! 
You have been used to having your beef 
on the plate the other way and slicing 
it from the top, haven’t you?’’ 
said he had. ‘‘Well, that’s your mis- 
take,’’ continued the butcher. ‘‘That’ 
the mistake that most people make. Th« 


the bones broken, but not cut 
your cook reasts the whole thing. 


off, and 
The 


very finest bones that you can get for 


that’ll make your hair grow, and you 
have been wasting them for 12 years.”’ 

The man took his roast and departed, 
and the butcher remarked that there 
wasn’t anything in the world, so far as 
he knew, about which there was as 
much igtorance as there was about fix- 
ing a prime rib roast for easy cooking 
and carving. 





How to Make Gobolinks, 

Drop a little ink on a sheet of white 
paper, fold the paper in the center and 
press the ink spots together with the 
fingers. One must have a little practice 
in making gobolinks to attain perfec- 
tion. One way is to write your name 
with a thick pen and plenty of ink and 
follow the directions as to folding and| 
pressing. Another is to draw an animal 
or creature of some kind and fold the 
sheet in the same way. <A great deal of 
fun can be got from a bottle of gobol 
ink. 


How to Clean Black Dress Goods. 
First remove the grease spots with 
naphtha, and remember that this fluid is 
very explosive when exposed to eithe 


pan and flat on the plate after it is) 


knife flat, you hold your beef with the| 


The man} 


butcher sends the roast with the ends of | 


ends that I have cut off are utterly} 
worthless for roasting, but they are the | 


’ 
soup stock. They’ll make a soup stock 


shape. The white spread, that should 
have been removed at bedtime the night 
| before and n¢ atly folded, is now fresh 
| and smooth. 

The bed is not all that needs clos 
care in the sleeping room. The dusting 
is far more important than many people 
suspect. Accumulations of fluff and 
dust form a favorite nesting place for 
disease germs and unsavory smells. On 
| this account many ornaments are not t 
| be commended in a bedchamber. Th 
bits of drapery, the brackets, the gay 
Japanese fans, the photographs and th« 
pieces of bric-a-brac that are admirabl 
| in other parts of the house are out of 
place here. Whatever furniture there is 
should be carefully s7iped off each day 
with a soft cloth, and this shaken out 
of the window afterward. 

The receptacles for waste water should 
be washed out every day and scalded 
occasionally. In hot weather the scald- 
ing should take place every day and the 
utensils be sunned, if possible. Shoes and 
other articles of apparel should not be 
left lying about the room to gather dust 
and look untidy. Soiled clothes should 
never be left in the sleeping room. They 
contaminate the atmosphere. 


} 





How to Make Canape Mikadanda. 

Prepare 4 shredded wheat biscuits. 
Rinse 12 canned shrimps in cold water, 
drain and fry them three minutes in 1 1-2 
tablespoonfuls of butter and set aside. 
Beat 4 eggs until light, add 4 table- 
spoonfuls water, and again beat for twe 
minutes. Add one-quarter teaspoonful 
salt and a little white pepper. Melt one- 
half tablespoonful butter in the blazer, 
pour in the eggs, stir for afew minutes. 
When the eggs begin to set, add 4 ounces 
grated Swiss or American cheese, stir 
for a minute, then divide the mixture 
equally over the biscuits. Lay 3 shrimps 
on each one and serve. 





How the Cold Affects the Sap In Trees. 








light or fire. Make a lather of warm 
soapsuds, using a good, not strong, soar 
and a teaspoonful of borax to every 2) 
quarts of water. Into this dip the goods | 
up andjdown and wash between the| 
hands. Then wring gently and partly 
dry. Hang in the shade, and, when| 
nearly dry, iron on the wrong side with | 
a moderately warm iron. Always rinse | 
once in lukewarm water and iron until| 
the material is perfectly dry. Never rut | 
a fabric that is being renovated on the| 
washboard, nor wring it tightly, and in| 
using naphtha remember that it rough- | 
ens the hands and that after using it it is | 


well to put vaseline upon them and tc 
wear old gloves. Wash alpaca in the 
same manner as cashmere, adding a lit: | 
tle gum arabic to the rinsing water. Ii} 
the black goods are of a rusty color, re-| 
store them by sponging with ammonis | 
and alcohol. Always use a piece of the | 
same material or one near to it to spongé | 
with. | 





How to Preserve Timber. i 
A new method of preserving timber | 
has recently been tried. It consists in| 
dissolving in naphtha the heavy oils and | 
waxes left after the distillation of petro | 
leum and forcing the solution into the | 
seasoned timber in the same manner as 
in creosoting. The timber is then heat- 
ed, when the naphtha evaporates and is 
recovered in a cooling chamber, while 
the waxes, etc., remain behind in the! 
wood, waterproofing it. 





How the Ancients Prevented Insomnia. 

From 80,000,000 to 100, 000,000 men, 
in an age far surpassing the present era 
for health worship and sanitary insight, 
followed the plan of postponing the 
principal meal until the end of the day 
for more than a thousand years. From 
800 B. C. to the third century of our} 
chronological era the one meal system 
prevailed all over Europe and the Hel-| 
lenized portions of western Asia, and| 
that one meal was eaten at the end of| 
the working day, and after the baths 
and outdoor sports that assembied pleas- 
ure seekers in the cool of the evening. 
Like the dinners of Frederick the Great, 
these symposia were something more 
than mass meeting lunches; the guests 
took their time, spiced their food with 
anecdotes, masticated at leisure and 
sometimes—too often in the luxurious 
era of the Roman empire—yielded tc 
the temptation of dietetic excesses, but 
on rising from the banquet went straight 
to their dormitories and could sleep as 
only men sleep who have dismissed the 








no soap. 


cares of the day. 








| growth of the cell. 


Sap is a watery fluid found in the in- 
terior of the cells of plants and trees and 
contains dissolved or suspended in it the 
materials required for the life and 
The idea that in 
winter the sap goes down into the roots 
and in spring rises again is quite er- 
roneous. Trees and plants are full of 
watery sap all the winter. The phenom- 
ena of freezing in the case of trees and 
plants are but little under%ood. The say 
in leaves and in smaller branches is 
often frozen. This is seen especially in 
the case of twigs of hickory, which in 
very cold weather are as brittle as glass, 
though the same twigs at a higher tem- 
perature cannot by any possibility be 
broken with the hands. For various 
causes the water contained in the cells 
only begins to crystallize at some degrees 
below the ordinary freezing point. This 
is partly due to the chemical composi- 
tion of the sap, which contains various 
salts, starch, etc., in solution. Besides 


| this the bark of trees is a bad conductor 


of heat, and the interior temperature of 
trees and plants is generally higher iz 
winter and lower in summer than that 
of the surrounding atmosphere. 


For Summer Lounging. 

Just now, with summer on its way, 
big, luxurious chairs in rattan begin tc 
look inviting. One comfortable, cool 
looking affair is enameled in gray 
green and has cushions of the same color 
in china silk attached to it. Other 
chairs are painted wood brown, some 
are forest green and some are red. The 
cushions are sometimes covered in denim 
and sometimes in cvol, striped, slippery 
Indian grass cloth. 

For the summer drawing room spin- 
dling chairs are pretty and dainty look- 
ing, even though they do not seem par- 
ticularly useful. Still there’s not much 
to be said in favor of the little chairs, 
even though the various monarchies are 
held responsible. They boast choice bits 
of delicate brocade or at times priceless 
tapestries, which gives one a chance to 
murmur an appreciative bit of tapestry 
jargon.—New York Journal. 

How to Make Hard Soap. 

A good soap, which can be used in 
hard water without injury to the clothes 
or hands, is made as follows: Dissolve 2 
ounces of borax and 2 of sal soda in a 
pint of soft water, then add a pound of 
hard soap cut fine and stir over a slow 
fire till thoroughly dissolved. Do not 
boil, but melt well together. Stir while 
cooling, to prevent separating. When 
cool, it will be hard. 


Poung Folks’ Column. 


LITTLE GIRL’S COMPOSITION. 


Under the head of wit and humor 
might come an interesting incident 
which recently came under the observa- 
tion cf a well known Dover, N. H., 
school teacher, who presides over a num- 
ber of pupils in an outlying district. It 
happened in this way: 

Among other studies taught by the 
teacher is English composition, and one 
of her methods is to clip from different 
illustrated papers the pictures, then a 
different one is pinned at the head of 
each sheet of paper and given to the 
scholar as subject for a composition. 
From an illustration recently given one 
of the scholars, a little miss between 
seven and eight years of age, the follow- 
ing original and amusing composition 
was written: 

Here are two little dogs. 

The dogs are going to eat. 

They have hats and blankets on them. 

They have pug noses and short tails. 

Their names are Fido and Nero. 

They are black and white. 

They are five years old. 

They are good dogs. 

And one of them is sick. 

One of them was born in Haverhill. 

And one of them was born in New Jer- 
sey. 

They are twins. 

They beloug to two little girls. 

Named Edna and Alice. 

The white one is Edna. 

The black one Alice. 














Dear Boys and Girls: I thought I 
would write for the Maine Farmer. It 
is the first time. I have never taken 
much interest in it till lately. I go to 
school. My teacher’s name is Miss Edith 
Plummer. My studies are fifth reader, 
and three kinds of bistories, Gage’s 
speller, arithmetic, geography and gram- 
mar. I have three brothers and one 
sister. I can play and sing some, and 
play on the organ. I would like for 
some of the girls to write to me. I 
would like to have Abby Harris corre- 
spond with me and send me some of her 
needlework. I 14 years and six 
months old. My sister is studying for a 
I hope I will see my letter in 
the paper: if itis, I will write again. I 
think the editor is very kind to let us 
have a column. 


am 


teacher. 


I am going to try and 
If Abby Harris writes to me 
and sends her address I will gladly 
swer it. 
published in a short time. 
all the young and 

the Farmer. Yours truly, 


be a clerk. 
an- 
I will close hoping to see it 
With love to 
folks best wishes to 
KATI 


Carletor 


Epiru DIcKINSON 
Rosedale. Co., N. B 


Dear Boys and Girls: 
never written before, I will 
to the good old Farme) 


years old, 


As I 
try 


have 
to write 
lama boy 14 
of 


father keeps for stock 


and live on a farm 
My 


five cows, one pair of steers, two horses, 


about 
170 acres. 
sixteen sheep, and forty-four hens. 
We also have three bossies, five lambs. 
For pets Ihave a cat and a sheep. 1 
have one brother and three sisters. My 
brother is away attending the Farming 
ton Normal School. I have seven 
cousins and one uncle that lives in the 
State of Iowa. My school has closed. 
Our teacher’s name was Mr. Fred C. 
Lord, Iliked him very much. I studied 
reading, arithmetic, algebra, grammar, 
book-keeping and spelling. I think the 
answer to Collie M. Patterson’s riddle is 
the room for improvement. I will close 
by sending some conundrums: Whatarmy 
officer is found in cornfields? When isa 
school boy like a postage stamp? I will 
sign my name in figures. 
3-8-1-18-12-9-5 8, 3-8-1-14-4-12-5-18, 


2. 5-12-7-18-1-4-5, 


Dear Boys and Girls: I thought as I 
had never written for the Maine Farmer 
before, I would this time. I like to 
read the young folks’ column very much. 
My studies are the fifth reader, spelling, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, three 
kinds of history, and grammar. My 
teacher’s name is Miss Edith Plummer. 
I have two brothers and four sisters. 
We have an organ, and I can play some. 
One of my sisters is a dressmaker, and 
one is studying for a teacher. I am 
sixteen. I am thinking of being a dress- 
maker. I hope I will see my letter in 
the paper soon; if so, I will write again. 
I think the editor is very kind to let us 
have a column. I would like some of 
the girls to correspond with me. If 
Abby Harris writes to meI will gladly 
answer her. I will close, with best 
wishes to the Maine Farmer. 

Josie MARY MaGere MacKay. 

Rosedale, Car. Co., N. B. 


Dear Boys and Girls: This is the 
first time I have ever written for the 
Maine Farmer. My sister wrote once, 
and as it was printed, I thought I would 


write. I am 410 years old. iI 
go to the lower intermediate 
school. The building in which I go to 


school is situated on a hill. There are 
two schools in it—the intermediate up 
stairs, and the primary down. I go up 
stairs. The larger school house is down 
town. My teacher's name is Miss Addie 
Peavy; she is a very nice teacher, and I 
like her very much. My mamma is dead; 
she died three years ago. We miss her 
very much. I think it is a great loss for 
any one to have their parents die. One 
of my sisters keeps house. I will close 
for this time. Good bye, 
GRACIE ELLEN RUSSELL. 

Fort Fairfield. 





Dear Young Folks: As my last letter 
was published I thought I would write 
again forthe Farmer. The editor is so 
kind to let us have acolumn we ought 
to keep it well filled. As the others tell 
what they can do, I will tell what I can 
do. I can wash dishes, clean lamps, 
sweep floors, make beds, sew, knit some, 
and crochet. Iam a girl, but Ilike to do 
work in the barn or out of doors, I can 
1ide horseback, and like to very much. 
I would like to communicate with the 
girls who write for the Maine Farmer, 
if they will please write first. 

West Falmouth. MELVILLE Gray. 





Dear Girls and Boys: I have never 
written before. I am a little girl 9 years 
old. Iam going to schovl; my teacher’s 
name is Miss Edith Plummer. I like her 








very much. My studies are third reader, 
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ANegetable Preparation for As- 
similating the Food and Re¢gula- 
ting the Stomachs and Bowels of 


INFANTS «CHILDREN 


















Promotes Digestion,Cheerful- 
ness and Rest.Contains neither 
Oprum,Morphine nor Mineral, 
NoT NARCOTIC. 











larihed Si ° 
Minkryrecn Flavor: 





Aperfect Remedy for Constipa- 
tion, Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea, 
Worms Convulsions Feverish- 
ness and LOSS OF SLEEP. 





Fac Simile Signature of 

LU Fhichiv. 
NEW YORK. 
Ato-months old, 
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SEE 


THAT THE 


FAC-SIMILE 
SIGNATURE 


od . 


IS ON THE 


WRAPPER 


OF EVERY 
BOTTLE OF 


CASTORIA 


Castoria is put up in one-size bottles only. It 
is not sold in bulk. Don't allow anyone to sell 
you anything else on the plea or promise that it 
is “just as good” and “will answer every pur- 
pose.” 42> Sce that you get C-A-8-T-O-B-I-A. 


The fac- 
simile is ot 
eignatcre Y Zz Zit every 
of ” ° wrapper. 














writing, 


spelling and health grammar. I 


have for pets one cow, her name 


Lexcy; three hens, one colt, her name is 
Net. 
have a cat, her name is Minnie 


name is Jack; I 
As the 
will, I 


I have a dog, his 


girls tell what they can do, I 
can sweep, wash dishes, wash floors and 
clean lamps. Yours truly, 
HANNAN E. DIcKINsSON 
Rosedale, Carleton Co., N. B. 
Dear Friends: 
letter for the Maine 


my birthday; I 


I will write another 
Far er. 


am ten years old 


To-day is 
rhe 
My 
the 


snow is almost here now, 


think 


gone 
has closed now | 
answer to 


is his foot. I 


scho | 
Harrison's ¢ 


the 


Lena 
think inswer to Will 


Brown’s conuodrum is your pillow. | 
Which 


largest 


with a conundrum 


the 


close 
of 
Good by e, 


5-4. 9-20-8 12. 3-21-19 8-13-1-14 


will 


mem bei Congress wears 


ha? 
Dear Girls and Bo: s: | have never 


the Furme P 
girl 12 years old. 


written for before. [Tama 


I have two sisters and 
pets a sheep 


My 
I study 


two brothers. I have for 
and a kitten, her name is Daisy. 
school closed last February. 
fifth reader, large arithmetic, geography, 
I like 


to read the young folks’ column very 


grammar, spelling and writing. 


I will close by sending a conun- 
What broke one of the 
ten commandments? 

Belgrade. LEORA N. CHANDLER 


much, 


drum: author 


Dear Boys and Girls: 1 have writ 
ten for the Farmer once before. 
little boy 11 years of age. 
farm of 165 We keep 4 cows, 4 
horses, aod 70 sheep. For petsI havea 
dog, a cat, 4 calves and 2 My 
school closed with an entertainment; we 
kad a term of 12 weeks. My teacher's 
name was Mrs. Nellie Walker. We had 
I will write my name 
18-5-12-19-15-14 8. 18 5-54, 


acres, 


lambs. 


30 scholars. in 
figures. 
Starks. 
I will 
again. 
few days. 





write for the Maine Farmer 
It has been very pleasant the last 
The apple packers came, Sat- 
urday, and will come again Munday. I 
think that Florence M. Day’s question is 
pigs. I think Nina L. Buzzell’s 
riddle is knitting. I will write a riddle 
now and then close: What relation 
loaf of bread to a steam engiue? 
West Minot. CLARENCE R. LELAND. 


two 


is a 





How to Make Prune Jelly. 

Wash the prunes thoroughly, cover 
with cold water and place on the back 
of the stove in a granite vessel or earth- 
en crock. Let them stand for several 
hours, and, when swelled until larg: 
and plump, place them where they will 
simmer gently until tender. Drain off 
the juice, and, when cold enough, re- 
move the stones from the prunes. Put 
all together over the fire after measur- 
ing and allow half a box of gelatin and 
a small cupful of sugar for every quart 
of prunes and juice. The gelatin, of 
course, must be previously soaked for 
half an hour in a little cold water. A 
gill of orange juice or half a gill of 
lemon juice is an improvement, as is a 
gill of sherry, allowance for which must 
be made in measuring the liquid. Pour 
into a mold or molds and set on the ice 
over night. Eat with sweetened or 
whipped cream. 


How to Ascertain the Health of an In- 
fant. 

Achild from birth to 6 months of age 
should be weighed weekly, as by this 
means, almost to the exclusion of all 
others, we can tell how the child is de- 
veloping. During the first week there is 
generally loss in weight, but by the end 
of the second week the child should 
have regained its birth weight, and if 
there is a gain of less than four ounces 
weekly or a stationary weight we know 
there is some fault with its nutrition, 
either in quantity or quality of the milk 
which it receives or its powers of as- 
similation. 

A Point to Remember. 

If you wish to purify your blood you 
should take a medicine which cures 
blood diseases. The record of cures by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla proves that this is 
the best medicine for the blood ever 
produced. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures 
the most stubborn cases, and it is the 
medicine for you to take if your blood 
is impure. 

Hood's Pills are the best after-dinner 
pill; assist digestion, cure headache. 
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ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 


Since itis possible that thou mayest 
depart from life this very moment, regu- 
late every act and thought accordingly. 
Death, certainly, and life, honor and 
dishonor, pain and pleasure—all these 
things happen equally to good men and 
to bad, being things that make us neither 
better nor worse.—Marcus Aurelius. 

Seventy million people know Hood's 
Sarsaparilla purifies the blood, strength- 
ens the system, and gives good health. 

An Atchinson woman says she hopes 
there will be a war, and that her husband 
willenlist. She believes that a winter of 
breakfast of coffee dregs and hard-tack, 
partaken of by a smoky tire in the snow, 
would make him appreciate the coffee 
and hot pancakes ts in his cozy 
dining room at home 


he ge 


Why throw away so much hard-earned 
money trying worthless medicines, when 


for 55 cents aremedy can be procured 
that will cure coughs, colds, sore lungs, 
aud croup? Give it atrial. Adamson’s 
Balsam will do it Trial bottles 10 
cents. 
If the Baby Is Cutting Teeth, 

Be sure and use that old and well-tried rem 
edy, Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING Syrup, for 
children teething. It soothes the child, soft 
ens the guins, allays all pain, cures wind colic 
ind is the best remedy fordiarrhoea. Twenty- 


tive cents a bottle 

Mr. Pegg Long-——A basket of patent 
medicines! What on earth you got’em 
for? 

M:s. Doser’s Boy—Mar’s going to take 
‘em. She wants to git’er pictur’ in the 


papers. 
se OEP eZ 
ASTORIA 
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| For Infants and ¢hildren, 








| Miss Twenty-summers—Oh, what a 
terrible thing war must be! 
Miss Forty-Winters—Yes; I should 


think it must, from what I’ve heard my 
| mother say. 

The doctor may be a good old man, 
but even so, medical examinations and 
the “‘local-application’’ treatment are ab- 
horrent to every modest woman, They 
are embarrassing—often useless. They 
should not be submitted to until every- 
thing else has been tried. In nine cases 
out of ten, there is no reason for them. 
In nine cases out of ten, the doctor in 
general practice isn’t competent to treat 
female diseases. They make a branch 
of medicine by themselves. They are 
distinct from other ailments. They can 
be properly understood and treated only 
by one who has had years of actual 
practice and experience in this particular 
line. This is true of Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
chief consulting physician of the In- 
valids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, at 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription, a remedy for all derange- 
ments of the reproductive organs of 
women, has been in actual use for more 
than thirty years. It cures every form 
of “‘female weakness.”’ 





A bronze tablet bearing a correct copy 
of Lincoln’s Gettysburg oration has been 
cast by a Connecticut founder, and there 
| is a movement to have such a tablet 

placed in every high and grammar school 

in the Union, and also in all the colleges. 
The Grand Army will lend its utmost 
endeavors to this end. 


Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that con 
tain Mercury, 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole sys- 
tem when entering it through the mucous 
surfaces. Such articles should never be used 
except on prescriptions from reputable physi- 
cians, as the damage they will do is ten fold to 
the good you can possibly derive from them. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains no mer- 
cury, and is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system. In buying Hall’s Catarrh Cure be 
sure you get the genuine. It isgtaken inter- 
nally, and made in Toledo, Ohio, by F. J. 
Cheney & Co. Testimonals Free 

i Sold by Druggists,tprice 75c. per bottle. 





J.S. Perry of Wilton walked to the 
village the other morning, a distance of 
about one-half mile. Mr. Perry will be 
91 years of age the 25th of this month. 





Insurance Superintendent (suspicious. ) 
How did your husband happen to die so 
soon after getting insured for so large an 
amount? Widow—He worked himself 
to death trying to pay the premiums. 





Mr. Wyndham—Do you like the young 
man who is paying attention to your 
daughter Mary? 

Mr. Warrington—What difference does 
that make? Mary does. 





Good roads cost less than poor ones. 
When our American farmers learn this 
they will save time, horses, and three- 
fourths the cost of vehicle repairs. 





Harkins—Hello, Hunker! How do you 





25 cents. 


find business? Hunker—By advertising. 
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COLLECTORS’ NOTICES. 


Mr. C. 8. AyER,“our Agent, is now calling 
upon our subscribers in Knox county. 

Mr. J. W. KELLOGG, our Agent, is now call- 
ing upon our subscribers in Aroostook county. 








Gov. Powers and staff, members of the 
Executive Council, heads of departments 
and others, participated in the Grant 
Memorial exercises in New York. 





The Central Maine Theological Circle 
takes the ground that Fast Day has no 
warrant in the scriptures, and asks that 
it be discontinued. Would the Circle 
wipe out base ball with one fell swoop? 





Lieutenant Colonel Jacob Kline, 9th In- 
fantry, has been detailed to attend the an- 
nual encampment of the Maine National 
Guard at Augusta the second week 
of August. 





John B. Porter, business manager and 
part owner of the Rockland Courier- 
Gazette, died, Sunday morning, from 
creeping paralysis, after an illness of 
three months. Mr. Porter has been 
identified with journalism in that city 
for 25 years. With his father he pub- 
lished for years the Rockland Gazette. 
His age was 52 years. He was highly 
esteemed. 





People in Indiana and contiguous 
States are beginning to believe that the 
air-ship is a reality, and not the myth it 
was at first generally supposed to be. 
The evidence as to its existence is cumu- 
lative, and if it isa delusion then the 
delusion is getting to be widespread. 
That man will some day navigate the air 
has been the popular, if notthe scientific, 
belief for many years. Perhaps the 
time has come. The nineteenth is a 
great century. 





“A scientist with a delicate pair of 
scales has discovered that an ordinary 
bee, not loaded, weighs the five-thou- 
sandth part of a pound, so that it takes 
5000 bees to make a pound. But the 
loaded bee when he comes in fresh 
from the fields and flowers, freighted 
with honey or bee bread, weighs nearly 
three times more.”’—Exchange. 

Let that scientist interview the busi- 
ness end of a bee, and he will have an 
idea that heis “loaded” with a ton’s 


weight. 





Mr. O. W. Littlefield of Chelsea 
has a cow that has been ‘under the 
weather’ for some time. There ap- 
peared a swelling behind her fore shoul- 
der, and on Tuesday there was an erup- 
tion. A foreign substance was manifest, 
and Mr. L. pulled out a wire 51¢ inches 
long, which had penetrated her side. It 
was of steel and seemed to be a parasol 


wire. By its appearance it had been 
in the cow for some time. How came it 
there? 





Henry Clews of New York, in his 
weekly bulletin, says: “The prospects 
of the general business of the country 
are steadily improving. The tariff is 
not viewed with the dissatisfaction in 
the commercial community that is ex- 
pressed in some other circles. The 
Senate is showing more desire to reach 
an early conclusion upon it; and when 
the bill is enacted the last important 
obstacle to trade will be removed, and 
business will revive in spite of all theo- 
retic differences about rates of duty.” 


What's the trouble with President 
Gallagher of Kent’s Hill? At the late 
Methodist Conference, while urging 
that school upon his hearers, he termed 
the State University ‘“‘little better than a 
high school, certainly not a seminary, 
much less a college.” Evidently the 
good doctor does not know that legis- 
lation was secured the past session to 
give graduates the same rank and recog- 
nition as those from other institutions. 
Thus by law they are just as good as 
anybody else. 








The Governor has issued his official 
proclamation, declaring that a vacancy 
now exists in the representation of this 
State in the Congress of the United 
States by the death of Hon. Seth L. 
Milliken, member from the Third Dis- 
trict, and calling for a special election 
in the Third District, to be held on Mon- 
day, the 2ist day of June, to fill the 
vacancy. The republican candidate for 
the place will be, without a doubt, Ex- 
Gov. Edwin C. Burleigh. All those who 
heretofore have been spoken of as candi- 
dates have pledged him their loyal and 
united support; and under these circum- 
stances his nomination by acclamation, 
without any effort on his part, seems as- 
sured. This is certainly a very great 
honor. The republicans have called their 
nominating convention, to be held in 
Waterville, on the 12th day of May. 





As soon as the elegant mansicn is com- 
pleted on the brow of the hill at Elm- 
wood Farm, Lewistion Junction, the 
proprietor, Mr. J. 8. Sanborn, will again 
become a resident of Maine, coming 
back with his family to his old home 
county to enjoy life upon the farm. 
The house is to be one of the most at- 
tractive and pleasant found in that por- 
tion of the State, is wired and piped 
throughout for gas and electricity as 
well as water, and combines all that 
wealth can suggest for pleasure and 
comfort. The view from every window 
is extended and inviting. The State of 
Maine is good enough to be born in, and 
her most prosperous sons turn back “to 
the hills from whence came their 
strength,’’ to live again amidst old 
surroundings. A cordial welcome will 
be extended Mr. Sanborn and family, 
who have never severed old time asso- 
ciations, but always spent their summers 
in Maine. 


THE WAR. 


Things look decidedly blue for the 
patrioticand heroic Greeks. They are 
fleeing before the on-coming, impetuous, 
mad Turks. Their cause seems right- 
eous, but righteous causes often meet 
with temporary disaster and defeat. 

After the bombardment of Katrina, on 
the Gulf of Salonica, by the Greek squad- 
ron, and the putting to flight of two 
battalions of Turks and the inhabitants 
of that place, the Greek fleet landed a 
detachment and found the Turks had 
left behind them, immense stores of pro- 
visions destined for the armies of Edhem 
Pasha. These valuable stores had been 
left almost unprotected, owing to the 
belief of the Turks that a blockade of 
Greece by the fleets of the Powers would 
prevent the Greek fleet from attacking 
the Turkish fleets on the gulf of Salonica, 
which are near the railroad to Salonica 
and which have been used as points at 
which to land stores for the Turkish 
army and forward them to the front. 
The capture of these towns gave great 
courage to the Greeks. 

The Turks at noon, Friday, strongly at- 
tacked Matayi which was defended by 
Gen. Mastaphos’ brigade. After six 
hours’ fighting a council of war, presided 
over by the crown prince, decided to or- 
der the retreat of the Greek forces from 
Tyrnavos. The retreat was effected in 
good order. Special despatches from 
Athens, 'Saturday afternoon say that after 
a battle in which the Greeks were out- 
numbered, they retreated with heavy loss, 
abandoned Trynavos and Larissa and re- 
moved the Greek headquarters to Phar- 
salos, a small town on the right bank of 
the Phersalitis, and at the north ford of 
a spur of the Chassidiari mountains. 
Pharsalos is about 20 miles due south of 
Larissa. 

An official despatch dated Saturday, 
from the Turkish commander of the 
army corps at Janina, Epirus, announces 
that after a desperate battle lasting over 
seven hours, the Turkish have captured 
Fort Beshpoumar, where the Greeks 
were entrenched after crossing the 
Frontier and advancing along the river 
Lure. 

The triumphant march of the Turkish 
armies has caused the liveliest satisfac- 
tion at Constantinople. The following 
telegram from Edhem Pasha was posted 
everywhere on Sunday: 

‘“‘Larissa was occupied to-day by the 
cavalry of the imperial army. The Hel- 
lenic troops fled in disorder, abandoning 
a large quantity of arms and ammuni- 
tion.” 

This has been put up asa bulletin in 
many places, while the people are also 
reading Edhem Pasha’s dispatch an- 
nouncing his possession of a strategic 
position in front of Tyrnavos, which 
runs as follows: 

“The hill of Lesdaki, the most impor- 
tant dominant point to the north of La- 
rissa, was taken by the Ottoman troops 
on Friday. Hamdi Pasha’s division, 
having left Koskesi (Karya) effected a 
juncture with the other imperial troops 
at Millorin. The town of Tyrnavos, 
which is situated two hours from La- 
rissa, was occupied to-day by the 
Elassona army corps. The Ottoman 


troops continue to advance toward the 
plain of Larissa.” 


Col. Caimandouros, with a battalion of 
1200, engaged 2500 Turks at 3.30 P. M., 
Sunday, on the plains in front of Pentepi- 
gadia. The battle lasted until 7.30 in 
the evening. The result is not yet 
known here, though it is understood 
that the Greeks lost 150 killed and 
wounded. Col. Caimandouros had no 
artillery. 

A strong revolutionary feeling in 
favor of forming a Republic seems 
to be prevailing at Athens, and it is 
thought the staff of the Crown Prince 
will berecalled. King George is preparing 
to retire to Denmark, The Greek govern- 
ment has decided, according to a special 
dispatch from Athens on Monday, that if 
the Greeks are defeated at Pharsalos the 
army is to retire to Thermopylae and 
there make a final stand. Everything 
now points to the speedy conclusion of 
the campaign by the intervention of the 
Powers. 





GO SLOW. 


The announcement is made that the 
appropriation for 1897, made by the 
legislature to compensate for horses and 
cattle destroyed, for the expenses of the 
cattle commissioners, is expended, over 
seven thousand of the ten voted going 
to wipe out the deficiency of 1896. This 
being the case, the only thing to do is to 
go slow and not overdraw the account. 
The responsibility shifts from the com- 
mission to the legislature, and there 
let it rest. 

We believe in the efficiency of the 
commission, and the justice of our law 
under which they act, and have no 
patience with the spirit of carping 
criticism, but at the same time there 
is demanded that the gentlemen hold- 
ing the responsible position on the 
Board, excercise great caution and 
seek for the strong conservative line of 
action which time will approve. Having 
no money available for the payment of as- 
sessed valuation, let the work of examin- 
ation and destruction cease and the pur- 
pose of the law makers complied 
with. Injustice may be done individual 
herds, diseased animals may be left to 
die and so become a total loss, but never- 
theless the only course to follow is to 
stop all operations when the appropri- 
ation for 1897 is expended. Any other 
policy will bring public condemnation 
on the members of the commission. 

Gentlemen, go slow in encroaching on 
the appropriation of 1898. Better by far 
delay all action than create another de- 
ficiency. The legislature of 1898-9 will be 
elected upon the pledge of economy, this 
will be the watchword of the voters, and 
while economy means liberal appropri- 
ations for necessary purposes it will not 
admit of very many deficiencies. 





The amount involved in the failure of 
the Lubec Savings Bank is said to be 
about $12,000 which sum includes the 
savings of a great many of the residents 
of the town, and the blow falls heavily 
on many who are not ina position to 
meet with a loss of this kind. The 
prospects of any satisfactory settlement 
are not very encouraging at present, al- 
though hopes are entertained that the 
difficulties may be straightened out sat- 
isfactorily to all concerned. 





THE NATION’S HERO. 


On Tuesday occurred the impressive 
ceremonies of dedicating the tomb of 
General Grant, in New York. Repre- 
sentatives of all the nations of the world 
were present to participate in the stirring 
and inspiring scenes. The Presidential 
party reached the city on the previous 
day by special train, and New York was 
thronged with uniformed visitors. It 
was estimated that there was gold lace 
enough displayed to encircle “Greater 
New York.” 

Tuesday was acloudless day, cool and 
delightful, all that could have been 
wished for. The ceremonies began at 
sunrise, when from the tall flag pole 
near the tomb was flung the immense 
American flag furnished by the Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution. There it will fly 
night and day, in fair weather and foul, 
until the winds have worn itaway and 
the sun has faded its colors. At the 
same moment the marines on the war- 
ships were piped to quarters and landed 
on the shore to stand and receive the 
head of the land column. Bands were 
playing on land and water; children 
were singing and youths shouting in 
very joyousness of spirit, for it was 
agreed on all sides that the prevailing 
note should be joy over the memory of a 
great man honored—not sorrow over the 
death of a hero. 

The greatest of our citizens, our sol- 
diers and our sailors, stood side by side 
with men of fame from almost every na- 
tion of the earth, and paid, without re- 
gard to race, or creed, or party preju- 
dice, the last and long delayed honor of 
the living to the dead; while the greatest 
throng that ever filled the city of New 
York added its surging pean to the roar 
of belching guns and the tramp of 
marching soldiers. And in that throng 
there was no North and no South, for 
since the soldier-President had said ‘‘Let 
us have peace,’ the gray blended with 
the blue. 


Before the Presidential party left the 
city to take part in the dedication cere- 
monies, the flag-decked streets were 
black with people, who cheered vocifer- 
ously as the great men drove by. When 
the tomb was reached a strange sight 
met the eye. All around the oval in the 
centre of which stood the gray monu- 
ment to Grant, were what seemed to be 
black hillocks. This sombre background 
was formed by the thousands of specta- 
tors who filled the wooden stands, built 
up from the ground and both sides of 
the tomb to the level of the steps which 
lead to its massive doors. To the south, 
where the loop around the oval met the 
Riverside drive, there were two solid, 
sombre lines of humanity. On all four 
sides of the monument oval the stands 
were packed to overflowing, while facing 
these crowds there was the great mass 
of eager sight seers who had not been 
officially provided for. 

The solemn service of dedication 
seemed to throw a strange hush over 
this vast throng. The President stood 
bareheaded in the wind while he spoke. 
General Porter’s oration in honor of the 
hero seemed to impress the crowd. less 
than the sight of the pale faced, bare- 
headed President, standing beside the 
widow of the dead hero, also ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland and the grey headed states- 
men and soldiers. It was their presence 
rather than their words that lent so- 
lemnity to the occasion. And when it 
was all over, when Mayor Strong had 
formally accepted from the nation the 
trust of the tomb, and when the Presi- 
dent and his party disappeared in the 
luncheon tent, a sigh of relief went up 
from the crowd, for at last the hero lay 
in the tomb befitting his renown and 
fittingly dedicated by a grateful nation. 

Then came the land parade, six miles 
long, and witnessed by 50,000 people in 
the grand stands and on the lawns 
around the monument and on the 
heights. The parade was reviewed by 
the President. Mrs. Grant and her fam- 
ily, to the third generation, were objects 
of especial enthusiasm, and the widow 
of the hero was visibly affected at the 
great popular demonstration. 

In closing our report we publish in 
full the 

Address of President McKinley. 


Fellow Citizens: A great life, dedi- 
cated to the welfare of the nation, here 
finds its earthly coronation. Even if 
this day lacked the impressivenesss of 
ceremony and was devoid of pageantry, 
it would still be memorable, because it 
is the anniversary of the birth of one of 
the most famous and best beloved of 
American soldiers. 

Architecture has paid high tribute to 
the leaders of mankind, but never was a 
memorial more worthily bestowed or 
more gratefully accepted by a free people 
than the beautiful structure before which 
we are gathered. 

In marking the successful completion 
of this work, we have as witnesses and 
participants representatives of all 
branches of our government, the resident 
officials of foreign nations, the governors 
of States, and the sovereign pcople of 
every section of our common country, 
who join in this august tribute to the 
soldier, patriot and citizen. 

Almost 12 years have passed since the 
heroic vigil ended and the brave spirit of 
Ulysses S. Grant fearlessly took its flight. 
Lincoln and Stanton had preceded him, 
but of the mighty captains of the war, 
Grant was the first to be called. Sher- 
man and Sheridan survived him, but 
have since joined him onthe other shore. 

The great heroes of the civil strife on 
land and sea are for the most part now 
no more. Thomas and Hancock, Logan 
and McPherson, Farragut, Dupont and 
Porter, and a host of others have passed 
forever from human sight. Those re- 
maining grow dearer to us, and from 
them the memory of those who have de- 
parted, generations yet unborn will draw 
their inspiration and gather strength for 
patriotic purpose. 

A great life never dies. Great deeds 
are imperishable; great names immortai. 
Gen. Grant's services and character wii! 
continue undiminished in influence and 
advance in the estimation of mankind so 
long as liberty remains the corner-stone 
of free government and integrity of life 
the guarantee of good citizenship. 

Faithful and fearless as a volunteer 
and soldier; intrepid and invincible as 
commander-in-chief of the armies of the 
Union; calm and confident as President 
of a reunited and strengthened nation, 
which his genius had been instrumental 
in achieving, he has our homage and that 
of the world; but brilliant as was his 
public character, we love him all the 
more for his home life and homely vir- 
tues. His individuality, his bearing and 
speech, his simple ways, had a flavor of 
rare and unique distinction, and his 
Americanism was so true and uncompro- 





mising that his name will stand for all 


time as the embodiment of liberty, loy- 
alty and national unity. 

Victorious in the work which under 
Divine Providence he was called upon to 
do, clothed with almost limitless powers, 
he was yet one of the people—patient, 
patriotic and just. Success did not dis- 
turb the even balance of his mind, while 
fame was powerless to swerve him from 
the path of duty. Great as he was in 
war, he loved peace, and told the world 
that honorable arbitration of difficulties 
was the best hope of civilization. 

With Washington and Lincoln, Grant 
has an exalted placein history and the 
affections of the people. To-day, his 
memory is held in equal esteem by those 
whom he led to victory, and by those 
who accepted his generous terms of 
peace. The veteran leaders of the blue 
and gray here meet not only to honor 
the name of the departed Grant, but to 
testify to the living reality of a fraternal 
national spirit, which has triumphed 
over the differences of the past and 
transcends the limitations of sectional 
lines. Its completion, which we pray 
God to speed, will be the nation’s great- 
est glory. 

It is right, then, that General Grant 
should have a memorial commensurate 
with his greatness, and that his last 
resting place should be the city of his 
choice, to which he was so attached in 
life, and of whose fame he was not for- 
getful evenin death. Fitting, too, is it 
that the great soldier should sleep be- 
side the noble river on whose banks he 
first learned the art of war, and of which 
he became master and leader without a 
rival. 

But let us not forget the glorious dis- 
tinction with which the metropolis 
among the fair sisterhood of American 
cities has honored his life and memory. 
With all that riches and sculptor can do 
to render the edifice worthy of the man, 
upon a site unsurpassed for magnifi- 
cence, has this monument been reared 
by New York asa perpetual record of 
his illustrious deeds, in the certainty 
that as time passes, around it will as- 
semble with gratitude and reverence and 
veneration, men of al! climes, races and 
nationalities. 

New York holds in its keeping the 
precious dust of the silent soldier; but 
his achievments—what he and his brave 
comrades wrought for mankind—are in 
the keeping of seventy millions of Ameri- 
can citizens, who will guard the sacred 
heritage forever and forevermore. 





The Last Sad Rites. 


The funeral of the late Hon. Seth L. 
Milliken, member of Congress from this 
District, was observed at his late home in 
Belfast, Thursday afternoon. Besides the 
citizens of Belfast and adjoining towns, 
a large concourse of public men gath- 
ered from every portion of Maine. The 
body lay in state at the Universalist 
church during the forenoon, but owing 
to the limited capacity of the edifice it 
was removed to the Unitarian church. 
It was guarded all night by a number 
of veteran soldiers, who were among Mr. 
Milliken’s most devoted friends. Many 
people viewed the body during the morn- 
ing hours. 

At 2 o’clock the Unitarian church was 
filled to overflowing. The ceremony 
opened with the reading of a selection 
from the scriptures, followed by an ad- 
dress by Rev. C. H. Wells, the officiating 
clergyman. Mrs. E. P. Frost then ren- 
dered a solo, which was followed bya 
prayer and the benediction. Rev. Mr. 
Wells, during his address, delivered a 
brief eulogy on the dead representative. 
The interment followed. The floral of- 
ferings were many and very beautiful. 

In the funeral procession were old 
soldiers, hundreds of citizens, and many 
prominent men. Among the latter were 
Senators Hale of Maine, Gallinger of 
New Hampshire, and Carter of Montana; 
Congressmen Terry of Arkansas, Shan- 
non of New York city, Skinner of North 
Carolina, Hilborn of California, Hicks of 
Pennsylvania, Weymouth of Massachu- 
setts, Dinsmore of Arkansas; Congress- 
man and Mrs. Sterling of Illinois; 
Sergeant-at-Arms Price and his assistant, 
Joseph L. White; Thomas E. Hopkins, 
Department Commander of the G. A. R. 
of the District of Columbia. 

During the procession all the bells in 
the city tolled, and all flags were at half 
mast. The pall bearers were Dr. D. P. 
Flanders, A. A. Howes, Edward Sibley, 
A. J. Harriman, L. F. McDonald and 
George R. Johnson. The interment 
was at Grove cemetery. 





State Fair Trustees. 

The trustees of the State Agricultural 
Society held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at Auburn, Tuesday. At the same 
hour the executive committee of the 
State Pomological Society was held, and 
a joint exhibition arranged for the great 
State Fair this year, under the same 
arrangements as in former years. With 
both societies there will be an extension 
of the premium list to meet the best in- 
terests of the exhibitors. Special feat- 
ures and attractions were discussed and 
adopted which must prove decidedly 
helpful in every way. 

The premium list will soon be issued 
and with many changes in form and 
style as well as reading matter. Super- 
intendent Estes reports more calls this 
year for track permits, indicating that 
horsemen realize the superior advantages 
of this track over others. 

Calls for space for new industries are 
already being received, these giving 
promise of larger exhibits this year. 
Secretary Twitchell and Trustee Pompil- 
ly were in attendance on the Horse Show, 
and many novel features there will be 
introduced on the grounds at Lewiston 
this year. The next meeting will be 
held May 19th, to accept the entries in 
the Colt Stakes and Stake races, which 
close May 15th. 





Strawberry and Rose Festival. 

At the invitation of Capital and Ken- 
nebec Pomona Grarges, the State Pomo- 
logical Society voted, Tuesday, iv Luld a 
rose and strawberry festival in Capital 
Grange hali the latter part of June, during 
the strawberry season. This is the first of 
these summer festivals, and considerable 
interest is already manifested. Liberal 
premiums will be offered, and good speak- 
ers secured. It will prove a gathering 
of great interest and value to all fruit 
growers, and an object lesson of value to 
visitors. We commend the enterprise 
of the officers in proposing such an exhi- 
bition, and the zeal of the patrons in se- 
curing it for Augusta. Special rates 
over the railroad and at hotels will be 
announced later. We shall look fora 
large exhibit, both of strawberries, roses 
and potted plants. Dr. Twitchell will 
arrange the local details in connection 





with Sec’y Knowlton. 


WAYSIDE NOTES—-WISE AND OTHER 
WISE. 


—It is easy for men to cry out against 
corporations, and arouse antagonism to 
what is termed monopolies, but too often 
the men who raise the cry are governed 
by a motive as selfish and oppressive as 
could be possible in others. Thus this 
class have come to designate railroads as 
“giant robbers,” forgetting to take 
account of the helpful influence they 
exert in making possible and profitable, 
thousands of local industries. When 
Manager Cram of the Bangor and Aroos- 
took secured that fast freight service, 
reducing the time required in transpor- 
tation from Boston to Presque Isle twelve 
hours, he brought Aroostook county out 
into what had been central Maine, and 
so much nearer the great market. 
Twelve hours, when in competition with 
a section the same distance from Boston, 
in an opposite direction, means thou- 
sands of dollars to Aroostook growers, 
if they but seize the opportunity and 
make the most of it. No potato grower 
can imagine the amount of effort neces- 
sary to secure continuous and uninter- 
rupted train service from northern 
Aroostook to the south, but this putting 
of train loads of potatoes on New York 
market gave an added boom to what 
must be the great product of the North- 
east. If the farmers manifest the same 
energy and codperation in producing 
that the railroads do in pushing the 
product on the farthest markets, there 
will come increased prosperity. These 
homely illustrations show what corpora- 
tions are doing that business may be 
promoted at home. If these men are 
monopolists, let us have more of them, 
for they alone are rendering possible the 
fullest development of the State. Let 
us recognize what corporations are doing 
for the State, and surely for the local in- 
terests of most remote towns. 

—In a little box of an elevator, at the 
rear of athree foot alley, twenty feet 
back from the front door of a big block 
in Boston, we lately found a bright 
young man holding the responsible po- 
sition of elevator boy. The only glimpses 
he had of daylight during the busy hours 
were what came to him through that 
narrow passage. From eight in the 
morning until five-thirty at night, six 
days in the week, he stood there to take 
passengers up and down. To us it 
seemed like prison walls, and a little 
time was taken to learn the reason for 
his remaining there. It was the old 
story, a home inthe country, a father 
who told him that farming didn’t pay, 
and that no man had so hard a life as he, 
a struggle for a place inthe great city, 
and finally the acceptance of this job, 
because no other offered. Asked as to 
why he remained, and the reply was, 
“Tf I say a word, there are hundreds who 
are worse off than I, and who would be 
glad of the chance, and I should be out 
in the cold;”’ and so he remains, with no 
chance for promotion, and only the hope 
of dragging out a miserable existence, 
earning just enough to keep soul and 
body together. He isin the city, to be 
sure, but no man inthe most remote 
section of the country can feel the deso- 
lation and isolation which is his, and 
that, too, because his father taught him 
that there was an easier way to geta 
living than on the farm. 

—The active workers of the Grange, 
led by State Master Wiggin, are earnestly 
striving to check the movement intro- 
duced by Sec’y McKeen of the Board of 
Agriculture, to have the farmers of 
Aroostook take seed of Mr. Frank Jones, 
the brewer, and grow barley for his 
brewery. While barley growing is a 
legitimate crop, and brewers draw from 
the stock on hand, the Grange leaders do 
not believe it wise or fitting to contract a 
crop to go directly to the brewery, thus 
practically making Aroostook beer. Some 
may declare this “far fetched’? and 
“hyper-critical,”” but the position will 
command respect, and the influence, 
direct and indirect, be for the good of all. 
The Grange has never spoken with an 
uncertain sound upon vital questions, and 
we trust it never will. 

—Rev. William T. Worth, pastor of 
St. Paul’s Methodist church, Lynn, 
preached a redhut sermon, Sunday even- 
ing, before the members of his church, 
his subject being ‘‘Whist playing.”’ He 
called the players gamblers, and men- 
tioned the views of Judge Carter of 
Haverhill. He said in part: ‘*The Chris- 
tian pulpit ought to express itself on 
this as well as other questions that touch 
the domiin of morals. Every night in 
the week, and in some cases on Sunday 
nights, clubs and individuals meet and 
struggle for prizes. They are gamblers. 
It is no difference whether the prize is a 
pin or a pearl, $5 or $50,000. A thing of 
thie kind ought to be outlawed by com- 
mon consent, because it is illegal.” Ap- 
ply this rule and many church members 
would be under the ban, yet who can 
deny the position without defending 
gambling? In some towns and cities it 
has reached that point that when a per- 
son declines to play for a prize he or she 
is voted a crank to be avoided. Whist 
playing is a reasonable, pleasant and 
harmless amusement, but the gambling 
feature should be omitted. 





Portfolio 84633, dropped July 4, 1892. 
Sire, Bishop 28851, sire of one in the list, 
out of Merlette’s Darlimg, that made 
over 500 Ibs. of butter in one year, and 
by Gigantic Rex, a descendant of Albert. 
Dam, Portrait 32592, test, 15 lbs., 244 oz. 
Portfolio dropped her last calf Feb. 25, 
1897. She gave from March 22 to March 
29, inclusive, 253 Ibs., 2 oz. of milk that 
churned 15 lbs., 51g oz. of marketable 
butter. Her daily ration, given in three 
feeds, was 6 lbs. each of bran, ground 
oats and corn meal, 2 lbs. oil meal, 35 
lbs. of silage, and what hay she would 
eat. Portfolio is solid dark color, with 
long deep body and very large udder. 
She is, in fact, a typical dairy cow, 
closely resembling the great cew, Dear 
Keepsake, the winner of many premiums 
at the state fairs in the West. 





The North Atlantic squadron will ren- 
dezvous at Portland Harbor, Aug. 16 to 
21. A statement to that effect has just 


been received from Secretary Long by 
the officers of the New England Fair. 





A cavalry company, numbering 45, was 
organized in Saco, Saturday, and the 
company will participate in the next 





CITY NEWS. 
—Oh green of Spring 
The quiet fields bestrewing! 
What bounty dost thou bring 
To me, all else renewing, 
Oh green of Spring! 

—Mr. Fred W. Kinsman caught two 
fine trout in Cobbosseecontee on ——. 

— Repairs have recently been made on 
the interior of the Methodist chapel at 
North Augusta. 

—Mr. A. D. Ward has begun the con- 
struction of the cellar wall of his new 
house. 

—The stone is being laid for the foun- 
dation of the new school house, corner 
of Sewall and Chapel streets. 

—The past year, the first year since its 
construction, City Hall has yielded in 
rentals, $1074.50. 

—On Monday evening, Asylum Lodge 
of Odd Fellows celebrated in a right 
royal manner, the founding of the order. 

—The total loss by fire in the city, the 
past year, was $62,000; insured for $61,- 
400. 

—Mr. C, A. Price, of Gannett’s publish- 
ing house, has returned from a few 
weeks’ visit to Suffolk, Va., somewhat 
improved in health. 

—All the fixtures in the drug store 
next to the Farmer office, recently va- 
cated by Mr. J. M. Mixer, have been 
taken out. 

—An effort is being made to purchase 
a farm in New Sharon for Valentine 
Holt, who was recently injured by the 
premature explosion of a cannon. 

—The rain and the snow meltings at 
the head waters have caused a rise in 
the Kennebec river of some five or six 
feet. No damage. 

—The Cony High boys won in their 
first base ball game, Fast Day, with the 
students at Oak Grove Seminary, Vassal- 
boro, the score standing 9 to 3. 

—Amos K. Butler, Esq., who studied 
law with Heath & Andrews, and passed 
a fine examination for admission to Ken- 
nebec bar, has decided to locate in Skow- 
hegan, one of the future cities of Maine. 

—The base ball season opened enthu- 
siastically on Fast Day, the leading game 
being between the Augusta’s and the 
State College Club. The College boys 
are fine players, and won, 3 to 2. It was 
a very interesting game. 

—Frederick L. Rockwood and wife ar-. 
rived at Fairfield, from Bogota, Bolivia, 
South America, the other afternoon, for 
a short visit with Mr. Rockwood’s 
mother, Mrs. E. O. Rockwood. Mr. 
Rockwood is a native of Augusta. 

—The new Presiding Elder of this dis- 
trict is Rev. Ammi Ladd, who used to 
run a grocery cart in this city. We re- 
member when, almost frightened at his 
own shadow, he preached his first ser- 
mon in a school house. Now he is re- 
garded one of the most eminent preach- 
ers of the day. He will have a cordial 
welcome back to old Kennebec. 

—A two and one-half year old daugh- 
ter of Frank Lovejoy, residing about a 
mile from the city proper, had a narrow 
escape from being drowned, Monday, in 
a well 15 feetdeep. She fell down while 
playing. Her sister, only five years of 
age, notified A. F. Parrott, who was 
riding by. After active work the child 
was rescued and resuscitated. 

—Dr. J. F. Hill of this city and Mrs. 
Laura Coleman Liggett, daughter of Hon. 
Norman J. Coleman, ex-Commissioner 
of Agriculture, were married, Monday, 
at the residence of the bride’s father in 
St. Louis, Mo. Dr. John Snyder, pastor 
of the church of the Messiah, performed 
the ceremony. After a bridal tour they 
will come to Augusta and reside in the 
Blaine mansion. 

—The friends and parishoners of Rev. 
S. E. Leech, of North Augusta, gave him 
a farewell reception at the church, Fri- 
day evening, some sixty being present. 
Supper was served, and a purse of money 
given the retiring pastor. Mr. Leech has 
done most effective service here, and has 
been popular both as a man and pastor. 
He goes to his new and enlarged field of 
operations in Livermore and Hartford 
with the best wishes of all. 

—It was decided, Friday, that what is 
known as the State grounds, the large 
tract of land extending from State street 
opposite the State House to the river, 
will be inclosed with a neat wire fence, 
and very much improved in appearance. 
The entire lot will be ploughed over at 
the expense of the Insane Hospital, 
which has used the grass lands for the 
hay product. The grass has become 
poor, and the place has been badly cut 
up by driving through it. Work will 
commence at once. 

—People to the number of perhaps 
seventy-five gathered in the First Bap- 
tist church, Fast Day, in obedience to 
the Governor’s proclamation. The ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. B. S. Crosby, 
pastor of the Christian church on Cush- 
noc Heights. The subject was ‘Secret 
and Revealed Things.’’ The preacher 
claimed that there are certain mysteries 
of the Omnipotent that the mind of man 
had no right to attempt to look into, and 
in doing so it lead to doubt, skepticism 
and infidelity. 

—On Fast Day, towards noon, a gen- 
tleman burned the dead grass in his lot 
in the Catholic cemetery. A high wind 
sprung up, and soon the adjoining lots 
were aflame, the fire burning over about 
half the lots, communicating to the trees, 
and badly scorching the fence between 
that and Forest Grove cemetery. The 
department was called out, and the men 
with evergreen boughs and other appli- 
ances stamped out the fire, which if let 
alone, would have been disastrous, as a 
high wind was prevailing at the time. 
About the same time fire caught in Gan- 
nett’s field, but was put out before doing 
much damage. 

—The annual school meeting in the 
Village District was held, Saturday after- 
noon. Treby Johnson was Moderator, 
and J. R. Townsend chosen Clerk. 
Charles B. Chick was elected to his sec- 
ond term of three years as a member of 
the school board. It was voted to raise 
$5000 for the current expenses of the 
year—the same amount as in 1896, that 
the taxes be collected as usual and the 
same discounts made. On motion of 
Walter D. Stinson, the new school to be 
established at the corner of Sewall and 
Capitol streets was named ‘The Charles 
E. Nash school,” in honor of that de- 
voted friend of education and the arts, 
Capt. Charles E. Nash. 

—Fred Anderson, 40 years old, in a 
fit of insanity, fired two shots at his wife, 
Saturday afternoon, both missing her. 
He, doubtless thinking her dead, turned 
the weapon upon himself and fired, the 
bullet passing from over his right temple 
out through therighteye. He will prob- 
ably live. The escape of Mrs. Anderson 
is wonderful enough. Her husband. 
grasped her by the shoulder with one 
hand, reaching for the revolver in his hip 
pocket with the other, saying: “We 
might as well die and be done with it.” 
She broke away from him. As she ran 





State muster. 





ae 
standing, he fired the first shot. wh; 
just escaped her. He has shown ..- 
dences of insanity forsometime. ~" 
—The annual report of the (Cit, wae 
shal shows that there have been >>- si 
rests, 211 of which were sent out os ,,. 
city. For selling goods without | 
4; disturbance, 3; cruelty to anima). + 
ringing in false alarm, 2: indecen: 
posure, 1; bastardy, 1; affray 
plaint to keep the peace, 8: fast 
1; flim flam, 1; forgery, 1; commjr:, 
Reform school, 2; committed + 
trial school, 2; slander, 2: break: 
entering, 5; search and seizure. 
sale, 4; malicious mischief, 3- », 
and battery, 18; evading railroad ; 
2; evading board bills, 6: vagran 
common drunkard, 4; drunkenness 
mitted and fined, 114; drunkennes, 
charged on probation, 100: dy 
sent out of city, 211; resisting 
arrested and turned to out-of-1 
cers, 4; arrest for sheriff, 1. \ 
dred and forty-five persons ha 
given lodging and food. 
—Sousa’s Band, now on ar 
umphal tour of 21,000 miles, 
fifty people. Its leader is the ; 
John Philip Sousa, for fourte: 
the bandmaster of the United s 
rine Band at Washington, dist 
alike for his ability as a leade: 
masterful work as a compos 
marches, notably the “King 
“El Capitan,” ‘‘Washington P 
“Directorate,” and “Liberty |} 
“Manhattan Beach,” and nu 
others, are played by bands and 
and hand organs, and whist 
streets more extensively than 
positions of the time. Sousa 
nets him a handsome fortune « 
His music will be heard as enco 
concerts in this city at City Ha 
day afternoon, May Ist, in co 
with a varied programme of class 
popular music. The vocal solois 
oceasion will be Miss Elizabeth \ 
a young woman possessing a 
voice of marvelous sweetness and 
Miss Martini Johnstone, the mos 
ing of all lady violinists, is still \ 
band. Seats are on sale at 
drug store. 


KENNEBEC COUNTY NEWS 


—The ice house of Wm. S. Gar 
Winslow was damaged by tir 
extent of $200, Monday night. 

—Buck Bros.’ grocery store ij 
ville was slightly damaged by 
and water, Tuesday evening. 

—Frederick Hoffman, a Union \ 
ofthe Ninth New York Volunte 
furlough from the Soldiers’ H 
Togus, Chelsea, was accidentally as 
iated by illuminating gas in the 
Hatfield, New York city, Sunday. 

—Some of the wharves at Cobbosse¢ 
contee were knocked endwise by | 
that went out last week. The wa 
the lake is very high. Cottagers ar 
already getting ready to go out 


ie 





season. 

—Monday morning, while at pla 
two-year-old son of Charles Mc‘ 
of Waterville, fell from the secon 
window of his parents’ house « 
street, striking on his shoulder 
breaklng his collar bone badly, bes 
bruising his head and body. | 
injuries are feared. 

—The store of A. K. Mason 
low was broken into, Friday ni, 
trance was gained by prying ope: 
dow, and by means of a monkey 
the bolt that held an iron grati: 
removed. They left by the front 
taking off the lock. They took s 
goods, loaves of bread and ot! 
ables. The money draw was p! 
They had a team as the trac! 
visible. 

—A young boy who was out g 
near Morrison’s Corner in Benton, 
day, succeeded in killing a spe 
game which is exceedingly rare f 
of Maine hunters, that of a { 
eagle. The bird measured eig 
from tip to tip of wings. The b 
crossing a field with his gun wl 
loaded. The eagle appeared 
about overhead, and after a t 
youthful hunter took aim and | 
as good luck would have it } 
huge bird at the first shot. 
will be sent to Gifford, the Sk 
taxidermist, to be mounted. 

—Our Readfield correspondent 
Warm and sunny days have gi 
of green to all the fields, and 
are swelling, while the maple 
tassels of red. The farmers are 
ing and some gardens are being 
The roads are being scraped so t 
traveling is very good.—App 
have been recently shipped are 
a better price. Some lots of ! 
bringing $1.75 net.—Easter ser 
observed at the Methodist c! 
Sunday. Atthe Universalist, on t 
The decorations at both chur 
very pretty.—Harry Smith has 
Boston to work on the elect 
Miss Etta Pulsifer is teaching 
chester.—The schools in Readtic 
mence the 15th.—Misses West: 
Fogg are teaching the village sch 
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Superior Court at Augusta 

Cyrus McColly, convicted of br 
and entering an uroccupied | 
Fayette, and larceny therefrom, w 
tenced to six months’ hard labor i 

A. A. Ladd, who pleaded guilt 
larceny of a watch, was sentenced ' 
a fine of $40, and in default of pa) 
four months in jail. Committed 

Walter Maddocks of Winslo 
victed of an assault upon Albert !! 
was sentenced to pay a fine of > 
the costs, which amount to $16 

State vs. Horace W. Kimbal! 
Soldiers’ Home, Togus. For an 
upon S. E. Jenness with a load 
with intent to kill. In this « 
government entered a nol pros 
charge of intending to kill, 
respondent pleaded guilty to an 
After an admonition from th« 
the prisoner against the p! 
carrying firearms, a sentence 
posed of six months in jail 

State vs. George 8. Burrill. 1 
indictment against the responds 
lives at Fairfield, for cheating 
pretences, charging that he p 
loan of money from the M 
Bank, Oakland, by misrepres¢ 
property. More than two < 
consumed on this trial. V¢ 
guilty. 





Memorial Day Orators 
Presque Isle—Rev. Charles Sweet 
Gorham—Rev. Roilin T. Hack of | 


Island Falls—Rev. G. B. Hescor 
Fairfield. 
South Norridgewock—Ho1 G 


Seiders of Portland 

Pittsfield—Col. E. L. Plummer of P 
Orland—Dr. G. A. Phillips of Ells 
Waldoboro—Col. A. 8. Bangs of Aus 


old Postage Stamps. 

Look over your old envelopes ! 
thereon United States or Foreign © 
(prior to the year 1870). Send sat 
by mail or express and receive })! <4) 
highest cash price for them. Ac lress 
THE IMPERIAL STAMP COMPANY: 

9 Cliff Street, New York ity 
The Nelson bankruptcy bill which ** 
passed by the Senate on Thursday 
vides only for voluntary bankruptcy, ye 
cept in the case of fraudulent ate 
and corporations are excluded from, a 
operation. It will either be defeatec 


pro 





from the barn, where they had been 





amended by the House. 





trout fishing is predicted early in the 
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Merit in medicine means the power to 
pan Hood’s Sarsaparilla possesses actual 
gnd unequalled curative power and there- 
fore it has true merit. When you buy 
H00d’s Sarsaparilla,and take it according 

tions, to purify your blood, or 





>the 


« Merit talks’ 
of 


jntrinsic value 


to dire 
cure any © . 
orally certain to receive benefit. 


fthe many blood diseases, you 


are ™ . E 
The power to cure is there. You are not 
trying an experiment. It will make your 


o—- inh ar r j bi rar + . 
plood pure, rica and nouris ling, and thu 
drive out the germs of disease, strengthen 

ri 


the nerves and build up the wholesystem. 


Food'’s 


Sarsaparilla 


st, in fact — the One True Blood Purifier 


“ donly by C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


prepare 


Do not purge, pain or 


Hood’s Pills gripe. All druggists. 2he 


COO SOOOOOOOO OOO OOOO OOOO OOS 
* 

fe Sells “LF.” ; 

MATTAWAMKEAG, Me. @ 


sold **L. F.”’ Bitters 


They are the most 


Sirs, —I have 
for twenty years. 
le bitters we have in the store. 


Geo. W. SMITH, 
‘ ” 
She recommends “L.F. 
BANGOR, ME 
Dear Sirs, —I have recommended 
your “ZL. F.’’ Bitters for Dy pepsia, 
| shall always do so, 


Mrs. EsTuer PERKINS. 


She knows brom experience 


46666666 666466666 bbb6b6bbbbhihibhibi6h 
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Euior, Me. 
I have taken your “*L. F. \t 
@ wood’s Bitters, and can recommend 
n very highly. 
Mrs. S. C. NASON, 
e 35c. a bottle. 
° Avoid Imitations. 
Seeeeeeooooosoeooosoeoeees 


BONE FLOUR. 
FARM CHEMICALS. 
DIRIGO FERTILIZER. 


Made to last in the soil. 
Will grow six crops of hay from one 


seeding, with 1200 lbs. DIRIGO per acre. 


SAGADAHOG FERTILIZER CO,, 


426 Bowdoinham, Me. 


EAGS FOR HATCHING 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 
and White Wyandottes 


82.00 per sitting; three sittings for $4.00, 


en spared 
ot my 
unsurpassed as producers 


Neither pains nor expense have le 


s practical qua 


are 
e brown eggs. 
RALPH 8S. NORTON, 


Falmouth Foreside, Me, 


SARSAPARILLA 


Still the popular 
Blood Purifier. 


Try PARTRIDCE’S 
SARSAPARILLA, if others have failed you, 


60 cents a bottle, 


and guaranteed equal to the best made, 
CHAS. K. PARTRIDGE, 


Chemist & Apothecary, 


Spring medicine and 





Op.P0. ----- - Augusta. 
—_—— —_ 

Hall settle, parlor etager o chamber 
sets, wardrobe, dining table urd, rat 
refr gerator, pictures and dishes, Stanhope 
‘op Sicigh and piano box buggy nearly ne 
harnesses, ete 

, Horack Nort, 

2t2 58 Green Street, Augusta. 










vicTO IMPROVED 
Hatches Chickens t " Abs or 
self-regulating. Th ; 

—— aud che { et tir H 
in the market. Clreulars FREE 
GEO. ERTEL Co. “QUINe ¥. ILL. 








ELIXIR 
Best for Children 





For Sale—Bull calf, dropped 

00 Feb. 25, 1897. Solid color, 
black tongue and swich. Sire, 

Mint 23600, sire of one tested 

daughter, by Diploma 16219, 

ar the sire of 31 in 14 Ib. list. Ist 
dam, Portfolio 84633, test, 15 

lbs. 542 oz.; 2d dam, Portrait 

32592, 15 lbs. 22 oz., full sister 

J of Dear Keepsake, 25 lbs 
erseys:: z oz.: 3d dam, Duchess 
of Jefferson 17144, 16 lbs 

Write for price. 


H °% when 16 years old 
»D Farm, Lowell, Mass 





(’ +e ~ 
Vilassified Ads, 


Hereafter, Sale, Want and Ex 
! ' change a lvertisements will be in 
ONE onan erted under this general head at 
Pos ENT a word, and will be given a choice 
W 0 noe Nv dispiayed advertisement, other 
Cuts an 40 Initial levter and the usual stock 
Mune tt Ye Inserted in this department. Pay 
Hvariably be in advance 
OFrR Se 
| FFER for sale some of my choice cows 
ted y @8ing by churn test for ’96 four hund 
an me nds of butter. Tuberculin tested 
Mrs I Other stock at low prices. Address 
= Ronsrns, “ inthrop, Me 
SS "RAWBERRY Plants. I have the finest 
land Ph Ol strawberry plants in New Eng 
1000 yy rices from 50c per 100 and $3.00 per 
F. w,.P Wards. Send for catalogue to GEORGE 


HEELER, Concord, Mass. ztze* 
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St Sidney. 
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—-The annual report of the City Mar 
shal shows that there have been 537 a 
rests, 211 of which were sent out of the 
city. For selling goods without “roars 
4; disturbance, 3; cruelty to animals rt 
ringing in false alarm, 2; indecent ‘o,' 
posure, 1; bastardy, 1; affray, 5: phen 
plaint to keep the peace, 8; fast driving 
1; flim flam, 1; forgery, 1; com mitted rt 
Reform school, 2; committed to Indus. 
trial school, 2; slander, 2; breaking or 
entering, 5; search and seizure, 8; single 
sale, 4; malicious mischief, 3: a 
and battery, 18; evading railroad fareg 
2; evading board bills, 6; vagrancy : 
common drunkard, 4; drunkenness on 
mitted and fined, 114; drunkenness, dis. 
charged on probation, 100; drunken 4 
sent out of city, 211; resisting officers » 
arrested and turned to out-of-town offi, 
cers, 4; arrest for sheriff, 1. Nine hun. 
dred and forty-five persons have 
given lodging and food. 

—Sousa’s Band, now on another tyj. 
umphal tour of 21,000 miles, number, 
fifty people. Its leader is the renowneg 
John Philip Sousa, for fourteen yeays 
the bandmaster of the United States \ja. 
rine Band at Washington, distinguisheq 
alike for his ability asa leader and }jjg 
masterful work as a composer, [jx 
marches, notably the “King Cottoy.» 
“El Capitan,” ‘Washington Post,” tio 
“Directorate,” and ‘Liberty Bell,” the 
“Manhattan Beach,” and numberless 
others, are played by bands and on pianos 
and hand organs, and whistled on the 
streets more extensively than any com. 
positions of the time. Sousa’s musi, 
nets him a handsome fortune every year, 
His music will be heard as encores at hig 
concerts in this city at City Hall, Satur. 
day afternoon, May Ist, in connection 
with a varied programme of classical and 
popular music. The vocal soloist for the 
occasion will be Miss Elizabeth Northrup, 
a young woman possessing a soprano 
voice of marvelous sweetness and power, 
Miss Martini Johnstone, the most chari- 
ing of all lady violinists, is still with the 
band. Seats are on sale at Devine’s 
drug store. 


KENNEBEC COUNTY NEWS. 


—The ice house of Wm. S. Garland in 
Winslow was damaged by fire to the 
extent of $200, Monday night. 

—Buck Bros.’ grocery store in Water- 
ville was slightly damaged by smoke 
and water, Tuesday evening. 

—Frederick Hoffman, a Union veteran 
of the Ninth New York Volunteers, on 
furlough from the Soldiers’ Home at 
Togus, Chelsea, was accidentally asphyx- 
iated by illuminating gas in the Hotel 
Hattield, New York city, Sunday. 

—Some of the wharves at Cobbossee- 
contee were knocked endwise by the ice 
that went out last week. The water in 
the lake is very high. Cottagers are 
already getting ready to go out. Good 
trout fishing is predicted early in the 
season. 

—Monday morning, while at play, the 
two-year-old son of Charles McQuimby 
of Waterville, fell from the second story 
window of his parents’ house on Main 
street, striking on his shoulders and 
breaklng his collar bone badly, besides 
bruising his head and body. Internal 
injuries are feared. 

—The store of A. K. Mason in Wins- 
low was broken into, Friday night. Pn- 
trance was gained by prying open a win- 
dow, and by means of a monkey wrench, 
the bolt that held an iron grating was 
removed. They left by the front door, 
taking off the lock. They took some dry 
goods, loaves of bread and other eat- 
ables. The money draw was pried off. 
They had a team as the tracks were 
visible. 

—A young boy who was out gunning 
near Morrison’s Corner in Benton, Thu:s- 


t, which 


assault 


20: 


ness, 


been 





day, succeeded in killing a specimen of 
game which is exceeding\y rare for State 
of Maine hunters, that of a fine bald 
eagle. The bird measured eight feet 


from tip to tip of wings. The boy 
crossing a field with his gun which was 
loaded. The eagle appeared circling 
about overhead, and after a time thi 
youthful hunter took aim and fired, and 
as good luck would have it killed tle 
huge bird at the first shot. The bird 
will be sent to Gifford, the Skowhegan 
taxidermist, to be mounted. 

—Our Readfield correspondent writ 
Warm and sunny days have given a tinge 
of green to all the fields, and the buds 
are swelling, while the maple shows its 
tassels of red. The farmers are ploug!i- 
ing and some gardens are being planted 
The roads are being scraped so that t 
traveling is very good.—Apples which 
have been recently shipped are bringing 
a better price. Some lots of Baldwins 
bringing $1.75 net.—Easter services were 
observed at the Methodist church last 
Sunday. Atthe Universalist, on the Isth. 
The decorations at both churches w 
very pretty.—Harry Smith has gone to 
Boston to work on the electric ca 
Miss Etta Pulsifer is teaching in Mau 
chester.—The schools in Readfield com- 
mence the 15th.—Misses Weston and 
Fogg are teaching the village schools. 








Superior Court at Augusta. 

Cyrus McColly, convicted of breaking 
and entering an uroccupied house in 
Fayette, and larceny therefrom, was sen- 
tenced to six months’ hard labor in jail. 

A. A. Ladd, who pleaded guilty to the 
larceny of a watch, was sentenced to pay 
a fine of $40, and in default of payment, 
four months in jail. Committed. 

Walter Maddocks of Winslow, 
victed of an assault upon Albert Hodges, 
was sentenced to pay a fine of $150 and 
the costs, which amount to $96. 

State vs. Horace W. Kimball of the 
Soldiers’ Home, Togus. For an assault 
upon 8. E. Jenness with a loaded pistol 
with intent to kill. In this case the 
government entered a nol pros as to tlic 
charge of intending to kill, and tle 
respondent pleaded guilty to an ass:ult. 
After an admonition from the judge 
the prisoner against the practice ol 
carrying firearms, a sentence was !!! 
posed of six months in jail. : 

State vs. George 8S. Burrill. This 's 
indictment against the respondent W 
lives at Fairtield, for cheating by fa!s° 
pretences, charging that he procure: “ 
loan of money from the Messalvus* 
Bank, Oakland, by misrepresenting 


con- 


ho 


property. More than two days “ 
consumed on this trial. Verdict, 
guilty. 


Memorial Day Orators. 

Presque Isle—Rev. Charles Sweet. c 

Gorham—Rev. Rollin T. Hack of Port!" 

Island Falls—Rev. G. B. Hescock of ! ort 
Fairfield. 

South Norridgewock—Hon. 
Seiders of Portland. al 

Pittsfield—Col. E. L. Plummer of Pittstie'<: 

Orland—Dr. G. A. Phillips of Ellsworth. 

Waldoboro—Col. A. S. Bangs of August 


Old Postage Stamps. 
Look over your old envelopes 
thereon United States or Foreign 5ta™ - 
(prior to the year 1870). Send same a 
by mail or express and receive prom; ©’ 
highest cash price for them. 


at 
Y , . 
George ~-* 


having 
ps 


Address 
THE IMPERIAL STAMP COMPANY; — 
9 Cliff Street, New York City- 


The Nelson bankruptcy bill which was 


‘| passed by the Senate on Thursday pre 


vides only for voluntary bankruptcy, ve 
cept in the case of fraudulent weg 
and corporations are excluded oe] pod 
operation. It will either be defea 








amended by the House. 











THE MAINE FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. April 29, 1897. 
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the 


«Merit talks” 
of 


jntrinsie value £ alks 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 4 


Merit in medicine means the power to 
cure. Hood’s Sarsaparilla possesses actual 
gnd unequalled curat ive power and there- 
When you buy 


has true merit. 


et Sarsaparilla,and take it according 
to directions, to purify your blood, or 
cureany of the many blood diseases, you 
are morally ct rtain to receive benefit. 


The power to cure is there. You are not 
: It will make your 


1g an experiment. 


tryit ete 

plood pure, rich and nourishing, and thus 
drive out the germs of disease, strengthen 
the nerves and build up the wholesystem. 


i00d s 


Sarsaparilla 


sthe best, in faet — the One True Blood Purifier. 
prepared only by C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


° Do not purge, pain or 
Hood’s Pills gripe. Al pe + my 25e. 
$406060000O000000O0 0000 


$e Ses “LF.” 


MATTAWAMKEAG, ME. 
Sirs, —I have sold **L. F.’’ Bitters 
nty years. They are the most 
. bitters we have in the store. 
Geo. W. SMITH. 


She recommends “L.F.”’ 


BaNGor, ME. 
Dear Sirs, —I have recommended 
ur “*L. F.’’ Bitters for Dyspepsia, 
nd shall always do so. 

Mrs. EsTHER PERKINS, 


She knows Brom experience 


EuiotT, ME. 
I have taken your “*L. F.’’ At- 
i's Bitters, and can recommend 
n very highly. 

Mrs. S. C. NASON. 
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for iW 


salable 


35c. a bottle. 
Avoid Imitations. 


BONE FLOUR, 
FARM CHEMICALS. 
DIRIGO FERTILIZER, 


Made to last in the soil. 
Will grow six crops of hay from one 
seeding, with 1200 lbs. DIRIGO per acre. 


SAGADAHOG FERTILIZER C0., 


Bowdoinham, Me. 
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UGS FOR HATCHING 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 
and White Wyandottes 


82.00 per sitting; three sittings for $4.00. 

Neither pains nor expense have been spared 
in developing the practical qualities of my 
fowls. They are unsurpassed as producers 
of fine brown eggs. 


RALPH S. NORTON, 


Falmouth Foreside, Me, 


-SARSAPARILLA 


Stid the popular 
Blood Purifier. 


Try PARTRIDCE’S 
SARSAPARILLA, if others have failed you, 


60 cents a bottle, 


and guaranteed equal to the best made, 
CHAS. K. PARTRIDGE, 
Chemist & Apothecary, 


FOR SALE. 





6t26 


Spring medicine and 








_Hall settle, parlor etagére, two chamber 
Sets, wardrobe, dining table, sideboard, range, 
retrigerator, pictures and dishes, Stanhope 
top sleigh and piano box buggy nearly new, 
larnesses, etc. 
Horace Norra, 

58 Green Street, Augusta. 














THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam, Absolutely 
=a) self-regulating. The simplest, most 
—— and cheapest first-class Hatcher 
‘n the market. Cireulars FREE. 
GEO. ERTEL Co., UINCY, ILL, 


















E 
Best for Children 


For Sale—Bull calf, dropped 
ood Feb. 25, 1897. Solid color, 
black tongue and swich. Sire, 
Mint_ 23600, sire of one tested 
daughter, by Diploma 16219, 
the sire of 31 in 14 lb. list. 1st 
dam, Portfolio 84633, test, 15 
lbs. 54% oz.; 2d dam, Portrait 
32592, 15 lbs. 2% oz., full sister 
J of Dear Keepsake, 25 lbs. 

erseys 3% 0z.; 3d dam, Duchess 
, of Jefferson 17144, 16 lbs. 
when 16 years old. 
Far, Lowell, Mass. 
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Write for price. 





i $e OF 
vlassified Ads, 


i Hereafter, Sale, Want and Ex- 

iU; change advertisements will be in- 

OXR creer a rted under this general head at 

Dositan» &Word, and will be given a choice 

Wice st, 0 displayed advertisement, other 
lis. #8 Initial levter and the usual stock 

tne i) ¥e inserted in this department. Pay 
~ \rlably be in advance, 











OFFER 
| . FER for sale some of my choice cows 
tel 8tng by churn test for ’96 four hund- 
nim teds of butter. Tuberculin tested 
Other stock at low prices. Address 
» Ropsins, “inthrop, Me. 


TRA Wwposo> 
S*RAWBERRY Plants. I have the finest 
a ie strawberry plants in New Eng- 
1000 unw see from 50c per 100 and $3.00 per 
P. wy bwards. Send for catalogue to GEORGE 
" 1EELER, Concord, Mass. 2t26* 

\W AN TED—A man to work on a farm; good 
West giniker and teamster. J. H. SwiFt, 
M Sidbey, 

WaAYTED—Mian 


be 





and 








and wife on a farm. Must 
ood ¢ ) {horoughly competent. Woman 
hone ° and able to take full charge of 
Rish hoo CCessary. and must be able to fur- 
abil e tof reference as to character and 
Stating ¢oq/arty. $300 per year. Address, 
Whitesost') particulars, L. Boynton, No 
——'tetield, Me. 3t28 : 


MPKOVED Corey Sweet Corn. 


"pened in Aroos 
Qviler than that raised jn 


a What usetts. 
eo’ Postpaid, 32 cents. E. TARR, Mapleton, 
3t25* 





Items of Maine Aewws. 


Nelson Haskell, a prominent farmer of 
Mechanic Falls, died at his home on 
Harris Hill, last week, aged 78 years. 

Frank S. Kent, aged 23 years, hanged 
himeelf, Friday night, in his camp, one 
mile from his home in Harrington. No 
cause is known. 

A Bath boy, William A. Fairburn, has 
passed the examinations in naval archi- 
tecture at the Glasgow University. He 
stood at the head of two classes. 

On Saturday afternoon some one en- 
tered the residence of A. O. Campbell, 
Sangerville, and carried off $11 in 
money. 

These patents have been granted: 
William H. Chapman, electric motor 
controller trade mark; Alvan N. Phil- 
lips, Old Orchard, peanut molasses 
candy. 

Mr. D. C. Johnson, a well known citi- 
zen of Carmel, died at his home there, 
Thursday morning. He had been in 
trade there for many years and was 
highly respected. 

The Wiscasset post office was entered 
Monday night and $1.29 in stamps taken. 
The safe was not touched. Entrance 
was effected by forcing the door. There 
is no clue to the burglars. 

Filled with jealous insanity and sus- 
picious of his wife, John Stearns of 
Rockland, aged 56, attempted to kill his 
wife, Monday afternoon. She cannot live. 
Stearns will probably be sent to the In- 
sane Hospital. 

Capt. A. C. Johnson of the steamer 
Gem, in the capacity of fish warden, 
seized 300 skort lobsters at Cliff island 
near Portland, Monday, and a car con- 
taining 700 at Trefethen’s landing, Peak’s 
island. 

Those who contested the will of the 
late T. J. Southard of Richmond have 
given up the contest, and the will will 
stand. It is pretty hard work to set 
aside the provisions of a will, and it 
ought to be. 

Mrs. Sarah Morrill Burr, widow of Jos- 
eph J. Burr of Brewer, died at the home 
jof her daughter at Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.,on Thursday. The 
remains were brought to Brewer for in- 
terment. 

Maine Postmasters appointed: Fal- 
mouth Foreside, C. Sargent, vice E. H. 
Ramsdell; Haines’ Landing, F. B. Burns, 
vice E. B. Whorff, resigned; Appleton, 
F. L. Davidson, vice Mrs. A. A. Gushee, 
removed; Kennebunkport, R. W. Norton, 
vice A. L. Cleaves, removed. 

Stephen H. Hanson, who has recently 
been engaged in taking the census of the 
public school children in Houlton, from 
the ages of 4 to 21 years, finds that there 
are 1306 in town, a slight gain froma 
year ago. The population of Houlton 
based on the census of the scholars is 
about 5000. 

George H. Nichols, ex-Mayor of Bath, 
and deputy collector in the custom house, 
died suddenly of heart trouble, Thursday 
morning. Mr. Nichols was one of the 
landmarks, a truly public spirited man, 
a philanthropist, and a man who was a 
friend to everybody and who had nota 
single enemy. 

A small row boat was capsized in the 
river at Richmond, Monday afternoon, 
throwing the occupants, two young 
American and two French girls, intd the 
water about fifty feet from the shore. 
The girls were nearly exhausted when 
rescued by some mill hands, their condi- 
tion making medical attendance neces- 
sary. 

Ray Malloch of Eastport, who was ac- 
cidentally shot by William Stephenson, 
his companion, Monday, of last week, 
died Tuesday. As the wound was small 
and the bullet had been extracted, it was 
expected that no serious result would 
follow. His death was due to the ball 
passing through his intestines. The lad 
who held the gun is exempt from all 
blame. 

It is announced that the quarries at 
North Jay, owned and operated by the 
Maine Central Railroad, but work on 
which was suspended soon after Payson 
Tucker, Esq., left the office of general 
manager, are to be at once reopened and 
work begunagain. Mr, Frank H. Emery, 
for years the company’s superintendent, 
has leased the quarries and will operate 
them himselfin future. He is to furnish 
all the granite the railroad needs ata 
stated price per cubic foot delivered on 
the cars at North Jay depot. This is in- 
deed good news for the town. 

While a boy in Old Town was trying 
to water a horse, belonging to Newell 
Paul of Indian Island, Thursday, the 
animal jumped into the Penobscot river 
and tried to swim across to Old Town. 
Two Indians, Francis Sockalexis and 
Mitchell Alteon, took a canoe and tried 
to get the horse before he reached the 
current, but in spite of their efforts he 
was carried over the dam at the woolen 
mill, a fall of 12 feet or more, and then 
swam to Milford, a distance of more than 
half a mile, and got ashore. The horse 
is apparently in good condition and little 
the worse for his adventure. 

The will of the late Hon. J. L. H. Cobb 
of Lewiston has been filed at the office 
of Register of Probate Reed of Cumber- 
land county for probate, as the judge of 
the probate court of Androscoggin 
county, Hon. Franklin M. Drew, is one 
of the executors of the will. Mr. Cobb 
willed all his property to his widow 
during her lifetime, but at her death 
after paying bequests to the amount of 
$2,500 to two nieces, the residue is to be 
divided equally between the American 
Missionary Association of New York, 
the Bangor Theological Seminary and 
Bates College. President Geo, C. Chase 
of Bates College is named as a co-execu- 
tor with Judge Drew. 

Soon after midnight of Friday, a daugh- 
ter of Mr. Riley, who lives on Palm 
street, Bangor, was awakened by a tramp 
who appeared in her room. She 
screamed and awakened her father, who 
jumped up and rushing out into the hall- 
way, grappled the burglar, and they had 
a rough and tumble fight until the 
burglar got away. Another man had 
been heard moving about down stairs, 
and both quickly made their escape 
through the front door. The screams of 
the daughter caused a neighbor to think 
there was a fire at the house, so he pulled 
inanalarm. Capt. Fahey and some of 
his officers made a thorough search in 
that section of the city, after the at- 
tempted burglary, but at last accounts 
had not found the burglars, who had 
evidently fled to a distant spot. 

Mr. Luther Nile of Rangeley, known 
far and near as the largest and wealthi- 
est farmer of Franklin county, and one 
of the pioneers as well as most influen- 
tial citizens of his town, is dead. Last 
year he suffered from the grip, which 
somewhat shattered his health, and dur- 
ing the past fall he went to Georgia to 
pass the winter. For atime after arriv- 
ing in the south his health much im- 
proved; but this was not of long dura- 
tion. He began to fail and finally de- 
cided to return to Rangeley, and at once 
started. He was very anxious to reach 
his home, probably realizing his end was 
near. Arriving in Portland, he was so 
ill he could go no farther; he took a 
room at the West End hotel and a physi- 
cian was summoned. But he rapidly 
failed till death resulted the next day 
after his arrival. His age was 60 years. 
A meeting of the Maine State Letter 
Carriers’ Convention was held in Au- 
burn, Thursday. Delegates were pres- 
ent from Portland, Biddeford, Water- 











ville, Lewiston, Auburn and other Maine 


cities. The business meeting which was 
held in Lasters’ Union Hall at 4 P. M., 
was presided over by President Frank R. 
Jones. The following officers were 
elected: President, Charles E. Merrill, 
Auburn; Vice President, D. Libby, Port- 
land; Secretary, R. T. Welsh, Waterville; 
Treasurer, Herbert Gray, Biddeford. Mr. 
W. E. Quimby of Auburn was elected 
delegate to the national convention of 
carriers at San Francisco in September. 
Mr. Herbert Gray of Biddeford was 
elected alternate delegate. Messrs. Dow 
of Biddeford, Ramsey of Bath, and Jones 
of Portland were detailed as an execu- 
tive committee, and it was voted to hold 
the next conventionin Bath. The out of 
town guests were handsomely entertained 
by the Auburn carriers. 





THE SONS OF MAINE. 


The sons and daughters of Maine re- 
siding in Dover, N. H., had their annual 
banquet last week, in which they sang 
the praises of the goodly State of their 
birth. Seventy-five of them were 
present. So full of State pride is it, we 
give the speech of the President, Mr. F. 
H. Pease: 

We are met this evening to pay our 
humble tribute to the State of our 
nativity. We make no apology for call- 
ing you together, in this beautiful 
building of our adopted city, to renew 
our recollections, to dwell upon our 
memories and to cement our love for the 
grand old State of Maine. In doing this 


we are receiving and not conferring 
honor. We feel that we are justly proud 
of our native State. She has dis- 


tinguished herself among the States of 
this Union in statesmanship, in law, in 
literature, in music, and in patriotism. 

Compare, if you please, her influence 
in Congress with that of the Empire 
State. New York hasa population of 
6,000,000, and thirty-six Congressmen. 
Maine has a population of about 600,000, 
and six Congressmen. But what states- 
man can the Empire State bring forward 
to match our own Reed, and Frye, and 
Dingley and Hale? 

In our national government, Maine is 
to-day furnishing the Speaker of the 
House (an officer second in power only to 
the President), the cbairman of the 
Ways and Means committee, the Presi- 
dent pro tem, of the Senate, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court. 

Among her sons were Rufus King, a 
signer of the Constitution; Hannibal 
Hamlin, a Vice President; and Sargent 
Prentiss, whose matchless eloquence 
rivalled that of any American of his 
time. 

What other American songsters have 
held the multitude enraptured like our 
own unrivalled Annie Louise Carey, 
Lillian Norton Nordica and Emma 
Eames? 

Her sons were among the first to re- 
spond to President Lincoln’s call for 
troops to defend the flag in ’61. She en- 
rolled upon the scroll of her country’s 
history the names of Oliver O. Howard 
and Joshua L. Chamberlain, and sent 
73,000 of her sons to the front in defence 
of the nation’s honor. What wonder, 
then, that we are proud of the privilege 
of meeting here to-night to bear grateful 
testimony to our love for her—our 
mother. 

If I could look into your hearts this 
evening as memory reverts to the days 
of childhood, I think I should see one 
face mirrored there more vividly than all 
others. Ever since you left the old home 
it has been before you an inspiration in 
your struggles, a sharer in your successes 
and a consolation in your sorrows. It is 
the faceof Mother. Youcan see her now 
as she satin her low rocking chair during 
the long winter evenings, knitting before 
the cheerful fire. All these years you 
have treasured the memory of her be- 
loved face and her words of loving coun- 
sel. Her name stands for all that is 
purest and holiest and most ennobling 
in your lives. 

What scenes can ever take the place of 
those of childhood and youth? Once 
more to-night you are back on the dear 
old farm. Once more you can hear the 
music of its babbling brooks and the 
patter of the rain on the roof of the old 
attic. Again you are strolling hand in 
hand through the fragrant meadows 
with that unreserved happiness of boy- 
hood and girlhood that will never come 
to you again. 
“How _ beautiful 

gleams 
With its illusions, aspirations, dreams! 
Book of beginnings, story without end, 
Each maid a heroine, and each man a 
friend.” 

Nothing but the sincerest applause 
could follow such words as these; they 
were delivered with feeling in every 


word. 


is youth! How bright it 





Spicy Memorial Tribute. 
(Cherryfield cor. Machias Republican.] 
On Sunday of last week there passed 

away at an advanced age the most unique 
character that has figured in Cherryfield 
within the memory of the older portion 
of the community. On that day John 
Barber, or the ‘‘colonel’’ as his towns- 
men were used to calling him, exchanged 
the little room in his weather beaten 
domicile for a still smaller space in the 
narrow house that awaits all of Adam’s 
race. The colonel, who was a native of 
Searsmont, Waldo county, took his first 
look at this sinful world in May of the 
memorable year of 1812. His parents 
were John Barber of Lebanon, N. H., 
and Olive Davis Barber of Warren, Me., 
and the colonel was the oldest of their 
children,—three sons and six daughters. 
When the great tidal wave of speculation 
was sweeping the State of Maine in the 
thirties it broke the colonel from his 
moorings in “Bleeding Waldo”’ and final- 
ly landed him on the banks of the Nar- 
aguagus. Here he was inveigled into 
the matrimonial snare by the invincible 
charms of Beckey, daughter of John 
Hanna, the village cobbler, who was 
famous in all this region for the fervency 
of his prayer-meeting exhortations. In 
his palmy days the colonel was lauded 
by the red-shirted woodsmen as the king 
of skid-teamsters. There was not a 
goadsman on the Naraguagus that could 
drive the twitch hook more times a day 
or burn more tobacco in the time than 
the man from Searsmont. 

Nor was he less renowned as a log 
driver. The wielders of the hand-spike 
were few and far apart that could dis- 
tance the colonel at sacking rear or dis- 
lodging a jam. As an emergency man 
he was well up among the best, for he 
was all grit, like an emery wheel. In 
ease volunteers were wanted for the post 
of danger the colonel was on hand with 
his accustomed response ‘‘By Jesse, John 
Barber’ll face the music!” 

Although his book knowledge would 
hardly stand the racket of a civil service 
examination, the colonel nevertheless 
possessed some essentials that lore can- 
not bestow, for nature had endowed him 
with a fair share of good sense and a 
limber tongue. When he threw the 
switch wide open and let on the full cur- 
rent of his storage battery there was a 
hum and sizzle to his rhetoric that would 
appall a silver tongued orator. To get 
mixed up with himinan argument was 
next to coming in contact with a live 
wire. 

The colonel’s favorite pastime was 
dancing, and he must have been born 
with that propensity, for it has stuck to 
him through life, like burdock burrs to 
a homespun shirt. In referring to the 
past he never left out the corn-husking 
days at Searsmont, where he and sister 





Ann led the Pong march in the mazy 
dance after the barn floor was cleared 


for action. It was as easy for the colonel 
to dance as it is for a person with a dis- 
ordered liver to growl. Whether in the 
logging camp or a river driver’s tent he 
was always ready to kick out “Old Zip 
Coon,” **The Devil’s Dream,” or ‘‘Charley 
Over the Water.” 

To the colonel that organ grinder owes 
an eternal debt of gratitude, for when- 
ever the greasy Dago set up business in 
the village square the veteran dancer 
was always on hand. At the first twitch 
of the crank he would mount a platform 
and in an instant the spanking of his 
cowhides upon the hemlock planks was 
heard above the din of the Dago’s groan 
box. 

No sooner was a tune finished than the 
crowd would pool for another, and by 
this means they would dance the colonel 
until he was knocked out from sheer ex- 
haustion. 

He was an authority on ball room eti- 
quette, or ‘“‘marnners’’ as he termed it, 
and many instructions has he given to 
the young bloods on this subject. 

[The above is the richest ‘‘obituary” 
we have been privileged to read for many 
a day.—Eb. | 





Pleads Guilty. 

Joseph E. Kelley, the murderer of 
Cashier Stickney of the Great Falls Na- 
tional Bank, was arraigned in court at 
Somersworth, N. H., Saturday morning, 
and pleaded guilty to a charge of 
murder. 

Everything connected with the hearing 
was of a most dramatic character, and 
Kelley, who had only a week before called 
every one in Somersworth his friend, 
and had been on the most intimate terms 
with local people, was, apparently, with- 
out a friend in the world. 

His father, who had been expected to 
be present at this hearing, did not come, 
as he said he had no money to fight the 
case with, neither was there any counsel 
or friend to appear in Kelley’s behalf. 
He was absolutely alone, and was bowed 
down with grief, shaking like a child, 
and utterly oblivious of the surround- 
ings. For the first time since his arrest 
he appeared to fully realize the enormity 
of his crime, and the probable terrible 
consequences to him. 

As Judge Knapp asked the question, 
“Are you guilty, or not guilty?’ Kelley’s 
head dropped lower and lower, and his 
sobs grew louder. The court was obliged 
to repeat the question three times, when, 
by a great effort, Kelley answered the 
one word, ‘Guilty,’ so low that only 
those in the immediate vicinity could 
hear him. His voice was hoarse and he 
appeared to be choking as the word was 
uttered. 

There was no confusion or outcry as 
Kelley’s unexpected plea was made, and 
the court then announced to the prisoner 
that he would be taken back to the 
county jail at Dover and held for the 
next session of the Supreme Judicial 
Court in September. 

Almost immediately Sheriff Hayes 
went forward and took Kelley by the 
arm. He found it difficult to raise the 
trembling man from his chair, as his 
nerves were completely shattered and he 
seemed to have no control over himself. 
With the aid of Constable Bartlett, Kel- 
ley was taken to the street, where he 
was placed in a carriage and driven back 
to Dover. 

The hearing ends all legal proceedings 
in the case in the town of Somersworth. 
The entire matter is now in the hands 
of the Supreme Judicial Court of New 
Hampshire, which will determine the 
degree of guilt at its session in Septem- 
ber. 

There was considerable feeling ex- 
pressed at the absence of the young 
prisoner’s father and family, none of 
whom came to the hearing at all, 
although they were evidently expected. 

He returned to Dover from Somers- 
worth at 10.10, and was immediately 
dressed in prison garb and placed in the 
revolving cell. 

Kelley appeared to nave perfectly re- 
gained his composure, and the only evi- 
dence of his breaking down at the hear- 
ing was a slight redness and swelling 
about the eyes. 

As soon as he entered his cell he asked 
if he might send to his boarding house 
at Berwick and get some of his things. 
The request was granted, and he wrote 
to Mrs. Wilkinson, his landlady, stating 
that he wanted his small the 
photograph of Olive Stone, his sweet- 
heart, a revolver and some articles of 
clothing which he left there. 

It is very doubtful, however, if he is 
allowed to have the clock or the re- 
volver, as the authorities are guarding 
him very carefully to prevent him from 
committing suicide. On Tuesday, Kel- 
ley’s father and brother visited him in 
his cell, No allusion was made to the 
murder. 


clock, 


room in Mrs. Mary Wilkinson’s boarding 
house in Berwick, and found the keys 
of the Great Falls National Bank, which 
were taken from Cashier Stickney’s 
pocket by Kelley at the time of the mur- 
der. The keys were ona common wire 
ring together with a brass tag, on each 
side of which was engraved the name of 
J. A. Stickney. A Roman coin was also 
found attached to the ring. 

Among other things, the officers found 
a box containing a dark moustache and 
a goatee. These articles were discovered 
in the chimney of the house, where Kel- 
ley dropped them through a funuel hole, 
on his return from the orchard. 

In the corner of the room the officers 
discovered a white shirt, on the sleeves 
of which were some small blood 
The latter piece of evidence is considered 
important as having a bearing on the 
disposition of the reward. 

Hon. A. Edgerly of Somersworth, one 
of the leading criminal lawyers of the 
State, received a communication, Mon- 
day, from Joseph E. Kelley, requesting 
him to visit Dover jail. Mr. Edgerly 
saw Kelley in the afternoon and the 
latter requested him tv as his 
counsel. 


spots. 


act 


The President’s Appointments. 

Since our last issue the President has 
made the following appointments: 

Harold M. Sewall of Maine, miaister 
to Hawaii. 

James A. Smith of Vermont, consul at 
Leghorn, Italy. 

Thomas S. Harrison of Pennsylvania, 
agent and consul general at Cairo, Egypt. 
Frank R. Moore of New York, colleec- 


tor of internal revenues for the first dis 
trict of New York. 
Spencera Pitis Gracey of Massachu- 


setts, marshal of the United States con- 
sular court at Fa Chau, China 

William R. Day of Ohio, assistant sec- 
retary of State. 

Bellamy Storer of Ohio, euvoy extra- | 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiory to 
Belgium; George M. Fiske of Ohio, s | 
retary of the embassy of the United | 
States at Berlin, Germany. 

Huntington Wilson of Lilinois, second 
secretary of the legativun of the United 
States at Tokio, Japan. 





Spring medicines, tonics and blood 
purifiers are now in demand. The ever} 
popular Sarsaparillas still hold sway, 
and our friend Chas. K. Partridge, oppo- 
site post office, prepares one for 60 cents 
a bottle, as good as the best dollar ad- 
vertised kinds, and he keeps the U.S. 
Gold Bitters, extract of malt and many 
other good things to fortify the system 
after this hard winter’s racket, and give 
health to withstand the heat of the 








summer solstice. 


On Sunday an officer searched Kelley's ! 


GRANGE NEWS AND NOTES. 


--Androscoggin Pomona Grange will 
meet with West Minot Grange the first 
Wednesday in May. The fifth degree 
will be conferred in the forenoon. In 
the afternoon there will be: Original 
poem, Bro. Crocker Bridgham; reading, 
Sister Mertie Bridgham; farce by mem- 
bers of West Minot Grange. Dr. Twitch- 
ell of Augusta is expected to be present 
and give a lecture. 

D. W. RicKER, Sec’y. 

—Penobscot Pomona met with Hamp- 
den Grange, April 24th. There was a 
very large attendance, and before the 
hour for opening the meeting the Grange 
Hall was so crowded it was thought best 
to repair to the Town Hall, and serve 
dinner in the Grange Hall. After the 
opening ceremonies the fifth degree was 
conferred upon a class of 32, after which 
the Grange was reopened in the fourth 
degree, and the address of welcome was 
given by Sister Mabelle Holland in a 
very impressive manner, with words fitly 
chosen, and was responded to by County 
Deputy Bearce of East Hampden. The 
next in order was remarks for the good 
of the order by several brothers. The 
committee on programme for the next 
meeting was appointed as follows: A. 
E. Rogers of Orono, Elcena A. Friend of 
Etna, Clara Davis Libbey of Newport. 
Then recess was taken for dinner. By 
vote of the Grange the afternoon session 
was opened to the public, and the entire 
afternoon was devoted to the discussion 
of the tuberculosis question. B. Walker 
McKeen read a paper, and Dr. Russell 
of Orono Grange talked at length upon 
the same question. The next session 
will be with Orono Grange, the 22d day 
of May. Address of welcome by Prof. 
G. M. Gowell; response by Bro. Whit- 
more of Hampden Grange. The first 
topic for consideration is ‘‘The relation 
of the experiment station to the farmers 
of the State.” The second topic for 
general discussion is ‘‘The great need of 
the present day.” 

—The following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted at the last Pomona 
meeting in Androscoggin county: 

Whereas, The Worthy State Master, at the 
last meeting of the State Grange, decided not 
to communicate the annual word to the Mas 
ter of any subordinate Grange who would not 
vouch that his Grange was complying with 
the law in regard to fees and dues; and 

hereas, We believe he has used every 
effort to enforce the laws in this respect; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That we appreciate the work the 
State Master is doing to bring back to loyalty 
those Granges which have been lax in this 
respect, and that we will sustain him in his 
earnest efforts to enforce a strict obedience to 
all the laws of the order. 

—Programme for Kennebec Pomona, 
So. China, May 12. 10. A. M., Opening 
of Grange. Business. Election of new 
members. Intermission. Conferring 
fifth degree in full form. Topic, ‘‘Edu- 
cational Methods, Helpful and Harm- 
ful,’’ address by Prof. W. J. Thompson, 
So. China. Discussion opened by Sister 
Ella Kennedy, Clinton, followed by Bro. 
E. C. Barrows, Vassalboro, and Sister 
, Manchester. ‘Present Outlook 
in Sheep Raising,” Bro. O. A. Abbott, 
Vassalboro, Bro. Jones, Palmyra. 


PROBATE COURT—KENNEBEC COUNTY. 


Wills proved, approved and allowed: 
Of William S. Badger, Oscar Holway ap- 
pointed Executor and Trustee; of Simeon 
Chase of Fayette, J. R. Herrick of 
Fayette appointed Administrator with 
will annexed; of Caroline L. Hill of 
Hallowel!, Emeline E. Coolidge of Skow- 
hegan appointed Executrix; of Susan 
Choate of Hallowell, Benjamin F. Choate 
and Hannah J. White of Hallowell, ap- 
pointed Executors; of Julia A. Bowman 
of Waterville, C. C. Bowman of Manches- 
ter appointed Executor; of Angie B. 
Coy of Winthrop, Charles Gale of Win- 
throp appointed Executor. 

Charles F. Penney of Augusta was 
appointed administrator on the estate of 
Clara Bell of Augusta; William A. 
Blackman of Augusta appointed Admin- 
istrator on the estate of Lydia A. Black- 
man of Augusta; Charles D, Newell of 
Richmond appointed Administrator on 
estate of Adeline Thurlow of Litchfield; 
Gilman F, Wright of Westford, Mass., 
appointed Administrator on estate of 
Seth C. Tebbetts of China; Isaac Law- 
rence of Waterville appointed Adminis- 
trator on estate of Eunice P. Lawrence 
of Waterville. 

Cyrus B. Rand of Gardiner was ap- 
pointed Guardian of Bessie M. Troop of 
Gardiner. 

In the Court of Insolvency, Frank L. 
Staples of Augusta was chosen Assignee 
of the estate of William Robbins of 
Augusta; F. E. Brown of Waterville on 
the estate of Harry L. Cookson of Water- 
ville. The following received a dis- 
charge from insolvency: Charles A. Per- 
kins of Hallowell; Eli W. Adams of Ran- 
dolph; Albert V. French and Millford L, 
Delano of Augusta, 





The governor and council on Saturday 
on the petition for the 
pardon of George B. Young of Ellsworth. 


gave a hearing 


Young was sentenced for four years 
for an alleged assault on his brother’s 
wife, Mrs. Charles C. Young, with a 


pitchfork. Testimony was introduced 
to show that Young did not assault her 
at all, and that he was sentenced for a 
crime he did not commit. The council 
voted to pardon him. 


The Turks fight like devils, and they 
act like devils when they are not fight- 
ing. 
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We want agents where 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


Records at Dairy Schools, 1897, 
Maine.  skim-Milk Test Ohio. Skim-Milk Test. 
Feb. 2. 0.03 Jan, 15 0 
- i. 0.04 a ee 0.00 
Wisconsin. me eds re 
Jan. 4 0.03 +6 a ee 0.05 

a 0.02 Cornell. 
. ae Epa 
New Hampshire. ” M 1 des 
Feb, 18.... 0.01 ge : 
eon 0.04 | mn 1 only Trace 
rassachusetts. 0.03 to 0.05 
0.01 | Vermont 
- ee ).03 P 
_— 0.8 ~ 0.01 
lilinois. 28 0.02 
March 12....... 0.01 29 . 0.03 
5 eee 0.005 - . 0.04 
Thousands of dairymen find tl ne close skimming 
in daily us 
Our catalogues are full of it. Free for the asking. 


we have none. 
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in the culture of corn. 


used nearly all the leading brands. 
WESTERLY, R. L., Oct. 23, 1896. 


“How to Raise Good Crops 


Complete 








+ Manure | 


“Farmers who have used commercial fertilizers have, as a 
rule, bought fertilizers containing phosphates but little or no 
potash.”’—Bulletin No. 14, Hatch Experiment Station, Massachusetts. 

The relative deficiency of potash in many of our soils demon- 
strates that this element in fertilizers is of vital importance 
That Essex Corn Fertilizer is rich in 
potash is shown by its guaranteed analysis. 


Gentlemen — Your Corn, Grain and Grass Fertilizer, after a thorough trial, 
has proven to be the best Fertilizer for these crops I have ever used—and I have 


Yours truly, 
F. P. BABCOCK. 


on a New England Farm” will 


be mailed you on application. 1¢ witt pay you to send for it 


RUSSIA CEMENT CoO., ™ sucester, Mass. 








A Restorative and 


Purifies the blood. 
diseases. 
healthy condition. 
Profitable 


off their feed, Xc. . : : 
Contains no mineral or organic poisons. 


NUTRIOTON=E. 
Manufactured exclusively by 

Eastern Offices: ; 

312 & 313 Kirk Building, Syracuse. N 


Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs and Poultry. 
motes a more thorough assimilation. 
Prevents and cures Garget and other dairy 
Frees the system from worms. 
Furnishes the stall fed animal with the Tonics most needed to maintain a perfect 


2? 
Sold in almost every town. 
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WOUOTRIOTONE 


Nutrient Tonic for 
Aids digestion, pro- 
Tones the stomach. 


Regulates the bowels. 


to use on all stock and indispensable to use when stock are out of condition 


Some of the brightest and most successful 


breeders, feeders and dairymen are constant users of 
(Costs 7¢ to 10c per week to use, per animal.) 


THORLEY FOOD CO., 


W. D. Carpenter, Pres., 39 & 41 Franklin St., 


Chicago, Il] 
26t5 
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PUMPING WATER, 
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“GASOLINE. ENGINE 


Can be starte 
» steam, smoke, dirt, 

*s or danger, 

4 CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 

i Chas. J ver Co 


174 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Golden Cross. 

The members of the Grand Command- 
ery of the Golden Cross of Maine, at 
their annual meeting in this city, last 
week, left here a good impression as to 
their object and work, which cannot fail 
to be lasting. The visitors willalso long 
remember the cordiality with which 
they were received and entertained while 
here. This is an institution which like 
the Grange recognizes woman’s work, 

The retiring Grand Commander, Frank 
H. Dexter of Springvale, in his report 
spoke of the triumphs of the order in its 
life of 21 years. Inthe State there are 
134 commanderies and a membership of 
6216, a gain of 212 members during the 
year. Amount paid on account of deaths 
in Maine during 1896, $67,000; amount 
of insurance carried by the members 
in Maine, $5,909,000. 

The following officers were elected for 

the ensuing year: Grand Commander, J. 
H. Hamilton of Mattawamkeag; Vice 
Grand Commander, Mrs. L. J. Ward of 
Freeport; Grand Prelate, Mrs. A. 5. 
Bangs of Augusta; Grand Keeper of 
Records, Horace Mitchell of Kittery; 
Treasurer, Dr. C. P. Gerrish of South 
Berwick; Grand Herald, George R. 
Bowley of Sanford; Grand Warder of 
the Inner Gate, Mrs. H. J. Royal of 
Lewiston; Grand Warder of the Outer 
Gate, Charles H. Leighton of Cumber- 
land Mills; Representatives to the Su- 
preme Commandery, Dr. J. A. Tabor of 
Corinna; Dr. J. O. McCorrison of North 
Berwick; alternates, W. H. Eastman of 
East Sumner; Flora E. Haskell of Lew- 
iston, 
Wednesday evening the newly elected 
ofticers were installed in a very graceful 
and able manner by Supreme Com- 
mander A. S. Bangs of Augusta. During 
the evening, addresses were made by 
gentlemen eminent in the order. Dennis’ 
full orchestra gave a number of selec- 
tions, and the Abnaki Quartette also gave 
some excellent singing. M. Dennett of 
Lewiston, the incomparable, gave some 
readings in his usual inimitable style. 
Miss Flora G. Cross of Hallowell and 
Miss Smith of Calais gave some very 
delightful vocal selections, which were 
warmly applauded. 


MAINE RELIGIOUS NEWS. 


The trustees of the Northport Camp- 
ground Association have authorized Rev. 
Il. E. Foss, pastor of the M. E. church 
at Bangor, to arrange for a summer as- 
sembly to be held at Northport Camp- 
ground the week before the regular 
Campmeeting which is held the last full | 
week in the month of August. The as- 
sembly will consist of a series of enter- 
tainments to be held in the Auditorium. 
The Dover Universalists are contem- 
plating grading the lot on which their 
beautiful new church stands. The work 
will be done by the male members, thus 
saving much expense, and will greatly 
improve the looks of the church. 

Rt. Rev. H. A. Neely, bishop of Maine, 
Sunday, confirmed 18 candidates to the 
Church of Heavenly Rest, Auburn, and 
39 to Trinity Church, Lewiston. 

The Misses Edwards, lady evangel- 
ists, of Boston are holding a series of 
evangelistic services at the Baptist 


RAMBLING NOTES. 


[CONTINUED FROM FIRST PAGE. ] 


be, to be, there would be a 
to try that cereal. 


only drawback to potato- 


or ought 
strong temptation 
About the 
raising is the slow, hard work in digging 
them. That is the which 
me hesitate, genius 
machine that would do 
the work perfectly, one that we could 
rely upon and the cost reasonable, it 
would bea great boon to hundreds, if 
not thousands of farmers. There are so 
many things that enter into a successful 
crop of potatoes that it makes one hesi- 
tate a good deal before entering upon it 
as a speculation. 

I guess on the whole we better stick to 
corn, Corn won't rot and makes good 
eating for stock whether husked out or 
not. It goes farther and makes a safer 
and more economical feed for stock 
when ground and mixed with oats or 
wheat bran, We must diversify and not 
all rush info potatoes or corn, or wheat 
or barley for a living; some must try 
stock breeding, some dairying, some 
truck farming, some poultry raising, 
and, I was about to say, some fruit 
raising, but I won’t; I will stop right 
there. We have had enough of that in 
one year to last a lifetime. A man 
better try bees. He wouldn’t be stung 
half so bad. 


difficulty 
makes If some 


would invent a 








A Kennebec Boy. 

We notice by the Jndez, published at 
West Liberty, lowa, that an old Kenne- 
bec boy, James King of West Liberty, 
has just celebrated his 90th birthday. 
Mr. King was born in Whitefield, Maine, 
April 18, 1807. His early life was spent at 
home in hard work among the rocks and 
stumps, a factor very prominent in the 
making of a farm in that country. He 
had but very little opportunity for get- 
ting an education at school, yet he be- 
came fairly well educated by observation 
and reading, and still reads the daily 
papers and keeps well posted on current 
events. When 21 years of age he took 
his small bundle of worldly possessions 
and started outin life for himself. He 
learned the ship carpenter's trade and 
for many years was Master of the 
Coopers’ yards at Pittston, on the Ken- 
nebec river, and later at Brewer, on the 
Penobscot river. He has resided in 
Iowa since 1857. Length of days far 
beyond the allotted span of life has not 
weakened his mental powers or affected 
his general health, save some failure in 
sight, hearing, and a weakness in his 
knees, but a good appetite and digestion 
still remain, and he keenly enjoys the 
society of his friends. 


From some reason the age of the 
late Seth L. Milliken has been incorrect- 
ly reported in the papers. He was born 
Dec. 12, 1831, and therefore, in his 66th 
year. His public life began almost be- 
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fore he attained his majority. 
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Poetry. 








For the Maine Farmer. 
ON EVERY SEA. 


BY LURA BELL. 


The waves ran high upon the sea, 
And bravest hearts were tried, 

When o’er the waves of Galilee 
One walked upon the tide. 

The men who saw that wondrous sight 
Now rest eternally; 

But still, as on that awesome night, 
Christ walks on every sea. 


Disease and storm and harrowing care 
Smite us on every side; 

Danger and death come everywhere, 
And will not be denied. 

How could we bear affliction’s wave, 
And whither might we flee, 

Did Christ not stand beside each grave, 
And walk on every sea? 


Yes! Heisthere! His form of light 
Our eyes may not discern, 

Yet howsoever dark the night, 
To Him our hearts may turn. 

As truly now as on that night 
He walked on Galilee, 

Supreme in mercy as in might, 
Christ walks on every sea. 


WAITING. 


BY JOHN BURROUGH. 
Irene, I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, or tide, or sea; 
I rave no more ’gainst time or fate, 
For lo! my own shall come to me. 





I stay my haste, I make delay, 

For what avails this eager pace? 
Istand amid the eternal ways, 

And what is mine shall know my face. 


Asleep, awake, by night or day 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 
No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 
My heart shall reap where it has sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 
The waters know their own, and draw 
The brook that springs in yonder height, 
So flows the good with equa: law 
Unto the soul of pure delight. 


The stars come nightly to the sky 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 


~— Our Story Teller. 
BOY'S LOVE. 


Of the thousand and one touching 
scenes that are enacted in merry Eng- 
land every day I suppose that we luna- 
cy commissioners come across as many 
as most. AndI doubt not that if any 
man who has served the government in 
this capacity were to relate the more 
striking of his experiences in a sympa- 
thetic manner he would command a 
large circle of interested readers, and 
would surely draw tears from even the 
least emotional among them. I do not, 
however, remember that any lunacy 
commissioner ever has published such a 
volume, and I suppose the reason is not 
far to seek. A constant course of prac- 
tical routine, of dry statistics and cal- 
culations of what I may call the work- 
aday business of lunacy unfits a man 
to regard these experiences from an 
emotional or pathetic aspect and tends 
to make him employ his leisure thoughts 
upon subjects as far as possible removed 
from those of the shop, while even if 
it were otherwise the obligations of 
professional secrecy would be a formida- 
ble barrier to the successful treatment 
of such a theme. 

At times, however, a case arises at- 
tended with features that cannot fail to 
excite strong feeling in the most hard- 
ened professional bosom. It is a case of 
this nature that I now set myself to re- 
late, and I doso the more readily be- 
cause there is no fear in the present in- 
stance of my causing pain or distress 
to any person concerned. If, therefore, 
I shield myself under cover of mislead- 
ing names and dates, it is rather asa 
conventional formality than as a precau- 
tion that is in any degree requisite. 

At a distance of time-——which I will 
call five years ago—my business duties 
took me to inspect a well known asylum 
in the west of England. Dr. X., the 
head of the establishment, was an old 
and valued friend of mine, and I was 
pleased that my apportionment of cir- 
cuit should happen to include his insti- 
tution. 

On this particular occasion of my 
visit to Dr. X., I arrived at the asylum 
overnight, and my friend hospitably 
put me up. Next morning, after break- 
fast, I strolled round, accompanied by 
Dr. X., on a tour of inspection, know- 
ing, however, very well that it was 
simply a pro forma affair, and that I 
should find everything about the asylum 
in a satisfactory and efficient state. On 
previous visits, I had noticed how much 
Dr. X. had done to make his patients 
calm and contented by humoring their 
many foibles, and on this occasion I 
‘was more than ever struck by the care- 
ful, discriminating way in which this 
System was being carried out and by 
the favorable results which evidently 
arose from it. No doubt, a man devoid 
of unusually sound judgment would 
soon find himself in difficulties if he 
adopted such a system. But Dr. X.’s 
judgment was s0 reliable, his shrewd- 
ness so keen, his sympathy so remarka- 
bly in touch with his patients, that he 
knew just where to apply and just 
where to avoid his plan of humoring, 
and it was seldom indeed that the event 
proved him to have been injudicious. 

It was a fine August morning, and 
most of the patients were out in the 
beautiful grounds attached to the asy- 
lum. I knew many of them, from pre- 
vious visits, and not a few came up and 
welcomed me with effusive cordiality. 
They seemed pleased, also, to see the 
doctor, and I thought that some of 
them regarded him with quite affec- 
tionate eyes. This, in itself, spoke vol- 
umes for the success of his regime—for 
that the head of a large asylum has 
gained the love of his unhappy patients 
is the most convincing proof of his effi- 
ciency that could possibly be adduced. 

Most of the unfortunate men were 
strolling about in an aimless way; a 
few were walking fast, as if their life 
depended on their covering five miles in 
the hour; a few others were gardening, 
and some few were sitting on the seats. 
But it is to one patient only that I wish 
to draw particular attention. He was 
in a retired corner of the grounds, quite 
by himself. The nook in which he had 
ensconced himself was very picturesque 
and charming. It was an opening in 
the midst of shrubs, some score of yards 
square, laid out in an old fashioned 
border, rich with a mixed profusion of 
old world fiowers. At the back grew 
tall hollyhocks, sunflowers, goldenrod 
and evening primrose, and in the front 
the lowlier, but not less lovely, darlings 
of a bygone age. I am a herbaceous en- 
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thusiast myself—a floral antiquarian, 
a botanical tory—and I noted with de- 
light that all my favorites were repre- 
sented. Yes, here they all were, colum- 
bine, sweet william, Mary bud, can- 
terbury bell, fritillary, London pride, 
Solomon’s seal, white and yellow ali- 
son, or, as the cottagers more prettily 
call it, garden gate, and creeping jennie 
and bachelors’ buttons. Aye, and those 
dear, delicious herbs, recalling the fra- 
grant memories of my sunny childhood, 
balm, and marjoram, and lemon leaf, 
and old man’s (or boy’s) love, as village 
maidens would rather know it. 

And on his knees, weeding the bor- 
der, pausing ever and anon to survey 
his labors with a proud and tender 
glance, I saw the gardener of this fairy 
plot. How lovingly his eye lingered on 
the flowers. What fond delight beamed 
in his approving smile! It was not till 
we had stood watching him for some 
minutes that he became aware of out 
presence. Then he looked up. 

“Well, doctor,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘and 
how do you think my garden shows to- 
day?”’ 

“Beautiful, beautiful, my dear sir!’’ 

The poor fellow’s eyes sparkled with 
pleasure at that. 

“Tam glad you think so,’’ he said. 
“She is coming this afternoon, you 
know.”’ 

‘Ah! So she is,’’ replied my kind 
hearted companion nodding. 

‘*And she is sure to be pleased with 
my flowers—she must be pleased—eh, 
doctor?’’ inquired the patient eagerly 
and anxiously. 

“Not a doubt of it. It is a foregone 
conclusion. ’’ 

The unhappy man heaved a deep sigh 
of contentment and relief. 

“Thank God for that, doctor! I have 
arranged them just as she likes them— 
haven’t I? And there is plenty of boy’s 
love—isn’t there? She has always been 
so fond of boy’s love. Ah, doctor, boy’s 
love is a rare plant to last.’’ 

**To be sure it is.’’ 

"Yes; nothing can kill it when once 
it has taken root. Heat won’t kill it. 
Frost won’t kill it. Wet won’t kill it. 
Drought won’t kill it. Weeds won’t kill 
it. Neglect won’t kill it. After a hard 
winter, doctor, when every other plant 
in the. border has been killed, I’ve 
known boy’s love to be the only one left 
standing. How lonely, how desolate it 
looked next spring. But it seemed proud 
of its endurance too. A true perennial!’’ 

He sighed, murmured something that 
I could not catch and applied himself 
again to his weeding. The doctor and I 
passed on to another part of the grounds. 

‘Poor fellow!’ said my companion, 
as we walked away. ‘‘The old story—a 
disappointment in love.’’ 

‘I guessed something of the sort. 
What were the particulars?’ 

“Ncthing out of the common. Some 
girl to whom he was deeply attached 
threw him over and married another 
man. He is peculiarly sensitive, and his 
reason gave way under the shock.’’ 
‘*He seems happy enough now.”’ 
‘Yes. Very different from what he 
was when he first came here. He was 
then one of our worst and most melan- 
choly cases. It was only by accident 
that I found out the means to make 
him happy and contented.’’ 

**How was that?’’ 

**One day the head gardener came 
and complained to me about him. It ap- 
peared that he had taken a spade from 
one of the tool sheds and started dig- 
ging up the turf of asmall lawn, in 
that very corner where we have just 
left him. I went to stop him in his 
work of destruction. I found two of the 
attendants already dragging him away 
by force and the patient struggling, 
protesting, swearing in the most fren- 
zied manner. I bade them let him go, 
and asked him what he wished to do 
and why he had been digging up the 
turf. He explained his object to me in 
a torrent of eager words. He asked my 
leave to execute it with painful anxiety 
and excitement. 

‘*He said that her garden—the little 
garden which she so dearly loved —had 
all been turfed over and spoiled; that 
the old fashioned border, which had al- 
ways been her favorite, was entirely 
done away with. And now she might 
come back any day—and what would 
she think? What could she feel? He 
knew exactly how the border had run; 
in what way it had been planted. Might 
he not be allowed to cut it out again as 
it was and replant it with all the flow- 
ers and herbs which she had loved so 
well? He pleaded so pathetically that I 
could not find it in my heart to refuse 
him. I gave him leave. I told the gar- 
dener to supply him with all the tools, 
the plants and seeds that he might ask 
for. The poor fellow seized my hand 
and kissed it in passionate gratitude. 
Then he took up his spade and set to 
work at once. The result of his efforts 
is what you have just seen.”’ 

**Poor creature! Poor, faithful crea- 
ture!’’ I murmured. 

“I dare say you noticed that little 
rustic summer house,’’ the doctor’con- 
tinued. ‘‘He built that, too—exactly 
like her summer house, which (so he 
fancied) had been pulled down. On fine 
days he is happy gardening; on wet 
days he is happy sitting in that summer 
house, looking at his border. He is al- 
ways expecting her. Of course she never 
comes, but he is always expecting, 
therefore always happy. Indeed I have 
known many, many sane people who 
find far less pleasure in their life than 
he,’’ added the good doctor, with a sigh. 
And then we went on to talk of other 
matters. 

s +” . o . s 7 


Ina round of absorbing duties and 
visits I soon forgot the episode of this 
poor patient and his little garden, and 
it might by this time have slipped 
from my memory altogether if it had 
not been recalled io me a year or two 





later by a rather remarkable occurrence. 





In the course of my annual holiday 


I happened to pay a brief visit to some 
old friends whom I had not seen for 


;quite a dozen years at their home in 


Wiitshire. The father of the family had 
been a college chum of mine, and dur- 
ing his lifetime I had been to see him 
tolerably often. But after his death my 
visits to his family became less fre- 
guent, and at last ceased altogether; 
not owing to any difference or coldness, 
er indeed from any purpose or design, 
but simply because domestic and busi- 
ness ties happened to draw us in oppo- 
site directions. 

When, however, during my holiday 
T found myself staying within a few 
miles of the place to which my old 
friend’s widow and daughters had 
moved, I took the opportunity to call 
upon them and resume our acquaint- 
ance. They were pleased to see me, and 
pressed me to spend a few days under 
their roof—an invitation which I readi- 
ly accepted. Only two of the daughters 
were then at home—May, the youngest, 
a pretty and vivacious girl of 18, and 
the eldest, Helen, a widow of six 
months’ standing, who had returned to 
her mother’s roof upon the death of her 
husband. When I had last seen Helen, 
she was about the same age as May was 
now, and equally bright and vivacious. 
It seemed to me, therefore, very strange 
and sad to see her in widow’s weeds 
and to note the melancholy sorrow all 
too evident in that once lively, girlish 
face. I naturally assigned this melan- 
choly to grief fer her dead husband— 
not knowing then that her union with 
him had been unfortunate and that his 
death had come to her as a welcome re- 
lief. However, in the course of my 
visit my eyes were opened to the real 
secret of her grief. 

I remember the occasion well. On the 
first morning of my visit I rose early 
and took a stroll round the garden while 
the dew of the sammer dawn was still 
white upon the grass. I had not expect- 
ed to find any one about at such an 
hour, except, possibly, the gardener, and 
I felt some surprise when, in a remote 
corner of the garden, farthest from the 
house, Icame upon Helen. She wore a 
holland apron and gardening gloves, 
and was busy snipping off the dead 
flowers in a long border with a pair of 
scissors. She started at the sound of my 
footsteps on the gravel, then came for- 
ward and offered me her hand. 

**You are busy betimes,’’ I said. 

**Yes,’’ she answered. ‘“‘I donot sleep 
well, and gardening is the occupation 
that I love best. I am often here earlier 
than this. This is my own particular 
little garden. No one else is allowed to 
touch it. How do you like it?’’ 

“Tt is quite a little fairyland,’’ I 
said, as I looked around me. 

Then something seemed suddenly to 
strike me. I had seen this tiny floral 
paradise before. Yes, yes! That rustic 
summer house, that line of rose trees, 
that long, old fashioned border, full of 
hollyhocks, and goldenrod, and pinks, 
and columbine, and balm, and boy’s 
love—yes, I had surely seen it before! 
And then I remembered where. A sud- 
den sense of interest, of excitement, of 
eager curiosity, made my heart throb. 

‘*You—you—are fond of these old 
fashioned flowees?’’ I asked her, look- 
ing down into her face. 

“T love them. I care for no others.’’ 

She spoke almost passionately. 

**And I love them, too,’’ I said, still 
regarding her attentively. ‘‘Partly for 
themselves, more for their associa- 
tions. ’’ 

She trembled and turned away her 
face. 

“Ah, God!’ she murmured, in a low 
voice. ‘‘Their associations!’’ 

Then she exclaimed, with quick, nerv- 
ous energy: 

‘*Mr. Lascelles, you have heard? You 
know? Some one has told you?’’ 

‘*No,’’ I answered. ‘‘No one has told 
me. ButI think I can guess. Shall I 
try?’ 

“If you like,’’ she replied, her voice 
sinking to a whisper. 

**T think it all begcn with the growth 
of a boy’s love,’’ I said. 

Her face flushed crimson on the in- 
stant. A violent tremor shook her frame. 
She clasped her hands in a tense, ex- 
cited gesture. 

**You—you—have been told!’’ she 
gasped. ‘This is no—no—guesswork.’”’ 

**I have been told nothing,’’ I repeat- 
ed. (I never stopped to consider the 
wisdom or the kindness of speaking 
out. I was acting under an impulse 
which entircly controlled me.) ‘But I 
have seen something, have drawn my 
conclusions. ”’ 

**Have seen something? What? Where? 
I do not understand. Explain!’’ 

**A little garden, the counterpart of 
this. That same summer house filled up 
the corner. The rose trees ran just so, 
and along one side there stretched a 
border of exactly that size and shape— 
full of the same dear, old world plants. 
There they grew—the hollyhocks, the 
goldenrod, the creeping jennie, the col- 
umbine, the sweet william, the can- 
terbury bell. But the gardener’s favor- 
ite above them all, the plant which he 
loved and prized the most, was—boy’s 
love.”’ 

She stared at me with a dazed, bewil- 
dered air. Her eyes were fixed on mine. 
But she did not speak. 

‘*Every day,’’ I went on, ‘‘when it 
was fine he weeded and tended his 
plants and when it was wet he sat in 
his summer house and watched them. 
His one thought was that they might be 
trim and ready against the arrival of— 
some one; some one whom he always 
expected; some one who never came.”’ 

She put her hands to her face. She 
uttered one low, gasping cry. 

‘*You—you—have—seen—him.”’ 

Then she tottered, fell forward and if 
I had not caught her in my arms, would 
have lain fainting on the gravel. 


ed a week later. With the consent and 
indeed with the approval of Dr. X. it 
was arranged that I should take Helen 


be allowed to see her faithful gardener, 
who had been waiting for her so long. 
{ was presont at the interview. I shall 
not easily forget it. 

When he saw Helen, he started. He 
turned very pale. He trembled all over. 
Then he shaded his eyes with his hand 
and half closed them, like one coming 
out of darkness into a strong light. 

‘*How do you find your garden?’’ he 
asked her, in an uncertain, wavering 
voice. 

**George! George!’’ was all she could 
find to say, but in her utterance of the 
name throbbed a world of pathos. 

‘*After you went,’’ he continued, still 
speaking in a low and dreamy tone, 
‘‘ruthless hands made havoc of your 
garden. But I restored it just as it was 
—just as you—had—lovedit. Irenewed 
the border myself. I replanted all your 
favorites as they had been before. And 
Isaid to myself that when you come 
back you should never know the differ- 
ence. Was I right, Helen? Do—you— 
see—any—change?”’ 

For answer she stretched out both hex 
hands to him. He took them eagerly, 
yet tenderly. It seemed to me that his 
eyes were less hazy now; that they had 
grown more used to the strong light. 

He loosed one of her hands, still re- 
taining the other, stooped down, picked 
a spray of boy’s love and handed it to 
her. 

She took it and placed it in the bosom 
of her dress. He uttered a joyous cry, 
and, bending forward, clasped her in 
his arms. I caught a glimpse of his face 
at that supreme moment. I needed no 
better assurance. Isaw in an instant 
that what I had scarcely dared to hope 
had come about—that Helen and day- 
light were restored to him together.— 
London Truth. 


A CAB ADVENTURE. 


I will wager my chances for the 
throne of France against a box of cigars 
that there never was a marquis so diffi- 
dent, so timid, so irresponsible, as the 
Marquis Suetone Amentor de Lon- 
guerne. My hero possesses a heroine— 
that is to say, a legitimate heroine, a 
24-year-old heroine, as beautiful as you 
might wish and as unmusical as you 
can imagine. From the rising of the 
sun till the last flicker of the night 
lamp she was constantly at the piano. 
She strummed with such untiring zeal 
that it was impossible to keep servants 
in the house. There were times when 
the marquis, surfeited with Schumann, 
tortured by Mendelssohn and dead 
weary of Saint-Saens, even envied the 
good fortune of his servants, who could 
escape the instrument of torture. 

“Will the marquis please settle my 
account?’’ 

**Are you going to leave us?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir, on account of’’— 

‘The piano? I know; you have had 
enough of it.”’ 

“If it were only enough I could 
stand it, but it’s too much. It is driv- 
ing me crazy.’ 

“T understand. ”’ 

**You are not angry, then?’’ 

“The deuce, no! But how can I re- 
place you?’’ 

“‘T know a man who would suit the 
place. He is quite deaf.’’ 

**Lucky dog!’’ 

Even the neighbors were driven to re- 
bellion. Petitions and threatening let- 
ters poured in daily, until at last the 
poor marquis determined to move to 
some isolated quarter near the barracks 
where the cornetistsyand drummers 
were sent to practice scales. 

It is scarcely to be credited, but the 
marquis deeply deplored the absence of 
a better rival in his wife’s affection 
than the piano. He hated it with a 
deadly hatred, and it is not surprising 
that he seized the opportunity to escape 
when the misguided virtuosa said to 
him: 

**Can I count upon your escort Mon- 
day evening, dear? I have promised to 
play a fantasie from ‘Henry VIII’ at 
Mme. la Marechale’s. Are you fond of 
‘Henry VIII?’ ”’ 

‘*Yes—since I’ve learned to feel for 
him.’’ 

The intended sarcasm passed un- 
noticed, as his wife thought he alluded 
to the bold harmonies of the modern 
school. 

The marchioness, however, was 
obliged to go unattended to Mme. la 
Marechale’s. Monday evening, at 10 
o’clock, she dropped her husband at his 
club, and, extending the soft little hand 
that was so soon to torture poor “‘ Henry 
VIII,’’ she said to him: 

“Will you call for me? I play at half 
past 11. No applause would give me so 
much pleasure as yours.”’ 

The marquis bent his head over thc 
extended hand and disappeared without 
a word. 

He played at the club and lost, so 
heavily, in fact, that he soon found 
himself wishing he had gone to the re- 
ception, thinking that even ‘‘Henry 
VIII’’ would be preferable to this. From 
‘Henry VIII’’ to thinking of his wife 
was but a short step, and he determined 
to go after her. For you will remember 
that Elizabeth Alida Marcelline de Lon- 
guerne, away from a piano, was a very 
charming little woman. 

Hardly conscious of what he was do- 

ing, the marquis allowed himself to be 
driven to the house of Mme. la Mare- 
chale. Not caring to enter at once, he 
remained outside, listening to the hid- 
eous fantasie being performed by his 
wife. ‘‘It is half past 11,’’ he thought 
to himself. “It is she playing—those 
discords are unmistakable. Anne Bo- 
leyn and Catherine Howard are at last 
avenged. Henry VIII, go thou to thine 
execution!’’ 
The noise of a passing cab momenta- 
rily drowned the sound of the piano, 
and the marquis forgot his wife’s mu- 
sical shortcomings in mental contem- 
plation of her shoulders, her arms, her 
eyes, her luxuriant hair and her other 
perfections. This vision appealed to his 
sesthetic side. He felt that he had been 
too exacting in the face of so many al- 
luring charms. 

‘*By Apollot Ifa piece of ill luck 
should come my way, I’d get no more 
than I richly deserve. Whatif her heart 
is wrapped up in those little black hier- 
Ooglyphics with the long necks? She 
loves me with a constancy that is really 
touching. I can put up with a little 
music. At any rate, I shall not care 
the less for her on account of it. Poor 
woman, how abominably she plays! But 
they applaud her. And I—I have play- 
ed the coward. I will wait outside here 
for her if it takes an hour to make up 
for it.’’ 








over to the asylum and that she should . 


The last scene of my story was enact- | dampened by a fine, cold rain that now 
began to fall. Suetone Amentor grew 
impatient and was conscious that he 
Was getting tired. He had waited a full 
half hour. Just then he noticed a coupe 
/come out of the courtyard and draw up 
near the curb behind a line of carriages. 
‘This rain will not last long,’’ he said 
to himself. “In all probability the last 
guest to arrive will be the last to go. I 


shall wait in her coupe and rest.’’ 


Marechale’s courtyard. 


astonished occupant. 


” 


riage. “The air is freezing. 


she closed the door with a bang. 


will go with you.”’ 


rectly home.”’ 


when the lady withdrew her mantle. 


ruin!”’ 


she laid a little hand on his lips. 


ring. I have no right to keep it.’’ 


ring was being slipped on his finger. 


devotion. ’’ 


need dwell upon. 


make haste.’’ 


delightful adventure. 


and was soon lost in the darkness. 


passed her without seeing her. 


stairs whether you want to ornot. They 


exhausted.’’ 


from his finger. 

‘*What a beautiful ring!’’ she cried. 
for a surprise.’’ 

The confusion of the marquis was 
only equaled by his wife’s delight. 

‘*Yes, it is a—a surprise. I shall tell 
you about it in the morning.”’ 

For the next three days the young 
wife was in the most affable of moods 
in expectation of the diamond. She 
didn’t open the piano once. 

While the jeweler was making a fac- 
simile of the ring the marquis endeav- 
ored to find his charming unknown. 

“I'm a thief,’’ he said to himself. 


prove it. What will Gaston—the real 
Gaston—say to her? Poor thing, what a 
beautiful trinket she lost! Poor fellow, 
what kisses he lost! The recollection of 
them makes my head swim.’’ 

This little adventure cost my friend 
just 8,000 francs, and to help him out 
of his embarrassment I am sending the 
following notice to the newspapers: 
“Lost, Monday, 8th, in a coupe with 
blue livery, a diamond ring worth 8,000 
francs. A liberal reward offered to the 
owner.’’—Translated For Argonaut. 





Faust’s Birthplace Sold. 
The house in Roda, Saxe-Altenburg, 
where Dr. Johann Faust, the famous 
magician and soothsayer of legendary 
fame, was born toward the last quarter 
of the fifteenth century was knocked 








A woman who i 
quite able to take 
care of herself is no 
novelty nowadays. 
There are plenty 
of them. The 
‘*batchelor girl”’ 
is a recognized in- 
stitution. But 
though women 
have grown amaz- 
ingly independent 
in many ways, they 
are not inkepent- 
ent of their woman- 
hood; and the best 
of them don’t want 
to be. There is no 
escape from the 

———— fact that Nature in- 
tended them to be wives and mothers; 
and to this end has equipped them with 
a delicate special organism which is the 
keystone of their whole physical exist- 
ence, and which when weak or diseased 
causes four-fifths of all their sufferings. 
Women make a dangerous mistake 
when they allow ‘uese delicate com- 
plaints to go on unchecked, wearing 
down their nerves and sapping their very 
life away. It may end in complete phys- 
ical and mental wreck. And there is ne 
possible necessity of it. 

Thousands of women who have never 
got — help from doctors have been 
promptly and entirely cured by Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. It heals 
the internal source of these ailments; 
purifies and invigorates the nerve-centres 
and supplies genuine organic strength 
and vigor. It is the only medicine pre- 
pared for this one purpose by a skilled, 
experienced physician; it is the only 
medicine which fulfills that purpose. 

_Any woman who consults Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
either personally or by letter, will receive sound 
professional advice free of charge. Not from an 
uneducated nurse, but an eminent specialist, 
chiet consulting physician of one of the foremost 
medic~| institutes in America, the Invalids’ Hotel 
and Surgical Institute, at Buffalo, N. ¥Y. Doctor 
Pierce's great thousand-page illustrated book, 
“The Common Sense Medical Adviser,” will be 


sent absolutely free in strong paper covers for 21 
one-cent stamps to pay the cost of mailing on/y. 











But his ardor was doomed to be 






Address the Doctor at the above Institute. For 
a cloth-bouud copy send ten stamps 


Taking advantage of the absence of 
the coachman, who had sought shelter 
in a neighboring doorway, he entered 
the coupe. It was a bijou little convey- 
ance, upholstered in blue silk and ex- 
haling an aroma of youth and elegance. 
The marquis settled back in the corner, 
which was still warm, and availed him- 
telf of a wrap that had been left behind, 
and in that blissful state of comfort he 
soon fell asleep. How long he slum- 
bered I cannot say, but he suddenly 
awoke as the coupe drew up in Mme. la 


The door was thrown open, and a 
young woman of extraordinary beauty 
approached. When she saw that the 
coupe was not empty, she suppressed an 
exclamation, and, hastily divesting her- 
self of her wrap, threw it in upon the 


** Are you mad to throw off your cloak 
here in the court?’’ exclaimed the young 
man who had escorted her to the car- 


‘“‘I am _ suffocating,’’ she _ replied. 
And, stepping hastily into the coupe, 


“If you care to drop in at mother’s, 1 


“‘No, no. I have changed my mind. 
I am tired. Good night. I am going di- 


The coupe rolled rapidly away. The 
marquis did not stir. Nota word was 
spoken until they reached a dark street, 


“Gaston,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘what 
recklessness! You might have been my 


As the marquis was about to reply 


**No, not a word. I know what fool- 
ish excuses you will make. I will not, 
I dare not, listen. My mind is made 
up. He is breaking my heart, but what 
is the difference? First take back this 


The marquis was conscious that a 


**And now kiss me, sweetheart. You 
deserve that much for your silence and 


The marquis spent five ecstatic min- 
utes, which, however, neither you nor I 


‘*And now leave me. In another mo- 
ment I shall be home. Make haste— 


She let down the right hand window 
and addressed a few words to the coach- 
man, to divert bis attention from the 
supposed Gaston, who alighted on the 
other side and disappeared, filled with 
regrets that he had not been able to fol- 
low up to the end this unexpected and 


The coupe drove off straight ahead 
A clock was striking 2 as our hero 
reached home. The marchio:.ess was 


just alighting atthe door. The .aarquis 


““Why, my dear, have you been asleep 
in the vestibule? You must help me up 


improvised a cotillon, and I’m simply 


As he offered her his arm she noticed 
the ring he had forgotten to remove 


“Is it for me? I’m sure it was meant 


“I’m a thief, and here’s the ring to 


manifested outwardly by redness, 
swelling and heat; inwardly by 
congestion of the blood ves- 
sels and growth of uu- 
sound tissue, caus- 





IT IS THE FACT, Think as You Please 


It is not generally known, but itis a fact readily proven by the 
investigations of science, that the real danger from every 
known ailment of mankind is caused by inflammation; 
cure the inflammation and you have conquered 
the disease in each case. Inflammation is 









bites, cuts, stings, burn.’ 
sealds, chaps, cracks, strai; 
trains, fractures, etc., and is 


mation frequently causes outward swelli 
instances familiar to all we mention pimples 


ing pain and 
disease. me 
a : . 
of internal inflammations make no outside show, for \ 
reason they are oftem more dangerous than the external 


Causes Every Known Disease 


Inflammation of the nervous system embraces the brain, spine. bones and muscles 
breathing organs have many forms of inflammation; such as colds, coughs, 
chitis, etc. The organs of digestion have a multitude of inflammatory trout 
organs form one complete plan mutually dependent; therefore inflammation anywher: 
more or less everywhere, and impairs the health. e 
Family Physician, originated JOHNSON’S ANODYNE LINIMENT, in 1810, to relic 
and cure every form of inflammation. It is today the Universal Household Rem 


che, stiff joints and rheumatism. Yet the great n 


ohnson, an old fas 





Send us at once your name and address, and we will send you free, our New Illustrated } 


“TREATMENT FOR DISEASES,” caused by infammation. I. S. Jonnson & Co., Bost 





mediate demolition. 


authority.—Berlin Letter. 
ANCIENT STRUCTURES. 


Something About the Architecture 
Early New England. 





eon Folsom about 1813. 


are full. 


nooks and passages. They were plain, 


but they would be pretty sure to repu- 


Letter. 





Evolution of Gunpowder. 
The invention of gunpowder is shown 
by Mr. Oscar Guttmann, in his book on 
the manufacture of explosives, to have 
been most probably an evolution. The 
Greek fire of naphtha, mentioned by 
early European and Arabian writers, is 
believed to have been a composition 
containing niter, sulphur and charcoal. 
Marcus Gracus, who wrote in the tenth 


ing rockets and crackers closely ap- 
proaching that of modern blasting pow- 
der. This recipe is quoted by Albertus 
Magnus, and anvther one, not so clear, 
is given by Roger Bacon. None of these 
writers, however, speaks of the use of 
such substances in any way like the fir- 
ing of projectiles from guns. On the 
contrary, they all describe crackers and 


were discharged into towns from bal- 
liste or catapults or mangonels for the 
purpose of setting fire to them. 

Mr. Guttmann has found, however, in 
the wardrobe accounts of King Edward 


1345 and 1349 giving credit to one 
Thomas of Roldeston for the king’s work 


that Berthold Schwartz invented this 
use of gunpowder about 1313. If so, 
Schwartz must have been very young at 
the time or else have lived to a very 
great age, for the date of his death is 
given as 1384.—Popular Science Montb- 





Destitute Englishmen abroad can de- 


mand to be sent home. They apply to 
their consul, who gives notice accord- 





gly to captains of ships about to sail. 





down to a native junk dealer for $25 
the other day and is now being disman- 
tled. The building had almost fallen to 
pieces from age, aud in order that it 
might not fall down the municipal fa- 
thers of the little town ordered its im- 


This historic structure stands, or | 
stoud until quite recently, on a rocky 
eminence near the Jenaisches Thor 
(city gate). It is a frame building, very 
tickety, and has been extensively re- 
paired. There is a legend that it dates 
back to the year 1450 or 1460, as do 
many other buildings of Roda. That 
Faust saw the light in one of its dingy 
rooms, with floors of trampled earth 
and tiny windows in leaden frames, is 
attested by several authentic statements 
in the town chronicle and also in the | 
‘*Faust Buch,’’ printed in 1587, from 
which all later writers on the Faust 
legend quote and which is their chief 
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Arrangement of Trains in Effect Oct. 4, 15 
Hardly 20 houses in all New Eng-| por sANGOR: Leave Portland. 
land dating back of 1700 are yet in ex- ; 
istence, unless in a materially trans- 
formed condition. At best the most of 
them were very rough, box shaped, with 
a door in one side and a high pitched 
roof, to make the snow slide off easily, 
and a chimney of prodigious size. A 
few years ago the great chimney of the 
house at Boscawen, where General 
John A. Dix was born, was torn down 
and found to contain 150,000 of brick. 
The chimney of the Darling house in 
this town, destroyed about the same 
time, was about as large. Its removal 
provided the house with a good sized 
additional room. Almost all the seven- 
teenth century houses were wooden, 
though about the oldest structure in 
New England was built of stone at 
Guilford, Conn., in or near 1638. Exe- 
ter’s oldest, the Darling house, is about 
10 or 11 years younger. Exeter had on- 
ly three brick houses dating far baak 
into the eighteenth century, and now 
has only two, if they still can be called 
brick after being covered with wood 
and receiving large wooden extensions. 
These are the Peavy house, on the New- 
market road, and the old house off Wa- 
ter street built by Nathaniel Ladd. 
Both were erected between 1720 and 
1730, the Peavy house, of which James 
Gilman was the builder, replacing an 
older structure which had been burned. 
The very picturesque Dennett Gilman 
house, a brick structure with gambrel | 
roof, which stood about where the Amos 
Tuck house now stands, was torn down 
about 60 years ago. The block near the 
great bridge is of nineteenth century 
origin, having been built by Major Sim- | 


anc Augusta, and 1.15 P. 
anc Winthrop; leave Brunewick, » 
1.38, 1.48 Sundays only, and 2.3: 





P. M.. and 12.00 Midnight; le 


. M.; leave Skowhegan, 8.30 A 
M.; leave Waterville, 2.45, 6 \ 
M.. and 3.13, 3.35 Sundays only, ar 


leave Bangor for Ellsworth and 
Ferry and Bar Harbor, 6.45 and & 


6.50 P. M. Saturdays onl) 

train leaves Portland at 8.30 
Evening trains leave Portland at 6. 
le, and 5.10 P. M. for I 


d-lay trains connect for 


Auson, Skowhegan, 


wick for Lewiston and 


excepti: g Monday morning’ 
r Bar Harbor and Bucksport, 
FOR PORTLAND, 
STATIONS: Leave St. John 630 £ 
4.10 P. M.: leave Houlton, 
leave St. Stepher , 
leave Vanceboro, 10.00 A. M. an 
leave Bar Harbor, 10.30 A, } 
leave Elisworth, 11.50 A.M 
Bucksport, 5.55 A. ; 
Bangor 7.15 A. M., 1.40, 8.00 and 
| leave Dover and Foxcroft (vi. 


1.24 P. M.; lea, e Skowhegan, 8.30 A. M 
P. M.; leave Waterville (vis Winthroy 


M., 2.25, 3.18, 10.08 P. M., : 
Augusta, 6.30, 110.05 A. M., 3.05, 3.50, 
P. M., 1.50 A, M.; leave Bath. 7.15, 11: 
M., 4.00 P. M., 12.00(midnight); leave B 
wick, 7.40, 111.25 A.M.. 4.28, 4.45 P.M., ‘1 
3.00 A. M. (night); leave Farmington, + 
eave, Levistee (upper 


» $10.30 A. M., 411.20P.M 
The mid-day express train rans daily, 
Dwelling house architecture first be- | in¢ Sundays from 
came a really fine art in New England 
during the flush times which intervened 
between Wolfe’s capture of Quebec in 
1759 and the Revolutionary outbreak of 
1775. It was then that the older of the 
stately mansions of Portsmouth and 
Newburyport were erected. The war 
pretty effectively stopped house build- 
ing, but by 1800 prosperity had returned, 
and New England shipowners became | 
very rich. The house building mania 
broke out again in the form of those 
great, square, three story houses of 
which Exeter has a few and of which | 
Salem, Newburyport and Portsmouth | 


3.35, arrive at Bangor 5.15 I 
for and fron. Lewiston anc Bath, but no 


The morning train from Augusta, ar 
noon trains from Bangor and Lewisi 
nect for Rockland. Trains ran betw 

usta and Gardiner, Bath and Brunsw 

tween Brunswick and Lewiston, at « 
ient hours, for time of which, as wel! 
of trains at stations not mentioned a 
erence may be had to posters at statio 
other public places, or Time Table Fo 
be cheerfully furnished on application & 
General Passenger Agent. 


GEORGE F. EVANS, 
F. E. Boorusy, Gen’! Pass. & ‘licket Ax + 


XECUTRIX’S NOTICE. The su 
hereby gives notice 
duly appointed Executrix of the w 
WILLIAM WEDGE, late of Augi 
of Kennebec, deceas 
given bonds as the law directs. 
having demands against the estate of 
ceased are desired 
settlement, and all ine 
quested to make payr 


The magnates of 1800-10 disliked 
gambrel roofs and had no patience with 


downright and utilitarian men, and 
they built houses as square as them- 
selves, with no nonsense about them, | 
except perhaps the usually superfluous 
third story. Were these worthies to re- 
turn to earth they might appreciate the 
many modern improvements which 


have been iutroduced in architecture, | deceased are desired to 
| settlement, and all inde 
quested to make payment immediate!) 





)XECUTOR’S NOTICE. 
hereby gives notice that 
duly appointed Executor of the wil! o 
Mary R. Forp, late of Augusta 
in the County of Kennebec, decea 
given bonds asthe law directs 
having demands against the estate « 


diate with scorn the adornments for 
which poor Queen Anne has been held | 
responsible. — Exeter (N. H.) News| ¢ 





DMINISTRATOR’S / 
secriber hereby gives notice that 
ween duly appointed Administrato: 


CHARLES H, TAyor, late of Aug 
the county of Kennebec, 
iven bonds as the law directs. 
| having demands against the estat: 
| deceased are desired to present the 

| settlement, and all indebted thereto 
quested to make payment immediate!) 
CHARLES C. Mort 





ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Probat 
at Augusta, on the second Mow 


A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting ' 
the last will and testament of 5a! 


- tee | deceased, havi _ sented for pt 
century, gives a composition for charg- | deceased, having been presented for 


three weeks successively prior to the 


Farmer, a newspaper printed in 

that all persons interested may atte 
Probate Court, then to be held at August 
show cause, if any, why the said inst 
should not be proved, approved and a 
as the last will and testament of the 


: Be 
W. A. Newcompr, Regists 
NNEBEC COUNTY 
at Augusta, on the 





bombs or maroons, and say that these | 
will and testament of Mary J. Hayy? 
of West Gardiner, in said county 


| Executor of said will for allowance 
| three weeks successively prior to th: 


Farmer, a newspaper printed in Aug 
ersons interested may attend 


III of England an entry between A. D. | 

show cause, if any, 
7. . 

Attest: W. A. Newcome, Registe 

ENNEBECCOUNTY.. 


Augusta, on the secon 


for his guns, for 912 pounds of saltpeter | 
and 886 pounds of live sulphur. This | 
seems toconfirm the tradition that guns | 
were used by the English at the battle’ 
of Crecy in 1346. Mr. Guttmann decides | 


1 H. WreviaMs, Guardian of ! 
GRACE McMAstTER < 
gusta, in said county. minors, ! ! ‘ 
for license to sell the followins 


| placed on interest, viz: All the inter 
said wards in the homestead of Bets 
Master, situated on th 


ORDERED, That notice thereof be bee 
three weeks successively prior to the se 


Farmer, a newspaper printed in 

all persons interested may atten 

Court then to be 

show cause, if any they 

of said petition should no 
3. 


W. A. Newcoms, Register. 


have, why the prayer 
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Horse Department, — 


LS eae 
—Panforth Trotting Park Association, 

¢ wth, will hold meetings in 1897, 
at 11th, July 2d and 3d, Aug. 3d and 
er ; qth and Sth. Classes and 
“, am be announced later. For par- 
ee write to M. L. Porter, Secretary, 


Ma 
road or 
qardiner, 
ducts W 


ine has no better trainer for the 
track than Mr. A. J. Libby, 
and his horses are finished 

hen they go on the market. 
~ t was the case with those shown at 
aa last week. They were Maine 


Zoston sas 
Be combining the good qualities 


horses, 
wanted. 
Horses sold cheap last week at auction, 
vet when one considered that they were 
only road broken and speed simply a 
“ced factor of value, two hundred 
an dollars was a good price. They 
well selected animals from Ken- 
tucky, but sold green from that State. 
At the stables where heavier weights 
the price was much lower, and 
ays were picking up good bargains. 
eb Jase ll A 


promi 
and te 
were 


rule 
buys ; 

No man can grow a colt so cheaply as 
the farmer, and for this reason every 
farmer owning a brood mare free from 
cold blood and full of native energy 
should breed, and breed to produce the 


road horse wanted. Nothing else will 
pay. When 2.23 pacers of good size, and 


all safe and sound, sell for two hundred 
dollars, there is but little chance to 


grow speed upon the average farm at 


any profit. 

Elmwood Farm, Lewiston Junction, 
prought home, from the Boston Horse 
Show, out of ten entries, six of 
which were colts to be shown with 
stallions, and having no class in which 
tocompete singly, 2 first, 4 second, and 
3 third premiums, Lothaire swept the 
poard in the stallion class where Hack 
neys completed, and Clementine and 
Lucie, the two imported mares, cap- 
tured first and second. 


A pair of nervy colts, which had been 
so treated by a coachman that one would 
not trot and the other was unsteady, 
were lately put into the hands of a 
country driver. Two weeks after we 
had the pleasure of aride behind the 
pair, through deep mud, yet both were 
ready and willing, both trotted steadily, 
both felt the bit and yielded gracefully. 
The man knew what he wanted to do, 
and went to work in kindness to do it, 
and was master of the situation at once. 
This is the lesson everywhere. If men 
would ask only what they want of their 
animals troubles would disappear. Pig- 
headed drivers make stubbornness and 
ugliness possible, where the opposite 
is the natural desire of the animals. 


Farmers who are thinking of breeding 
their mares will look to their own inter- 
est by calling on Mr. Frank Beck, and 
looking at his Cleveland Bay stallion, 
Scampston Electricity. This stallion is 
admitted to be the best stallion of his 
class that stands in New England to-day. 
Breeders that breed their mares to this 
horse are sure to get colts that will not 
only please them, but when they are 
matured and ready for market they will 
bring a price that will pay the breeder a 
good investment.. This stallion’s colts 
have always taken Ist premium when 
ever shown at our fairs. Mr. Beck can 
show some very promising two-year-olds 
which are hard to beat. They are very 
handsome, up-headed and stylish; they 
will stand from 15-1 to 16 hands high. 
These colts are the right sort to raise. 
They will make the kind of horses that 
the buyers want, and are willing to pay 
good prices for. 


The system of judging which prevails 
at the horse shows can never become 
popular, for the reason that, after sing 
ling out what the judges think the best, 
and oftentimes sending to the stalls 
what the crowd selected as a winner, 
the awards are made without any at- 
tempt at an explanation. The work is 
altogether too arbitrary. For instance, 
in the roadster class, Bingen and Merry 
Bird came in competition, and while the 
former has the speed, he is not as large, 
or possessing such good action as the 
latter. No finer type of a road horse can 
be found than Merry Bird, 2 1614, up 
headed, remarkably intelligent and very 
stylish, but he was placed behind, and 
the crowd was dissatistied. 

So it was in other classes where to the 
looker on evidence was wanting to con- 
rm judgment. If these exhibitions are 
to be made permanent there must be 
more publicity in the manner of award- 
ing premiums, Exhibitors and visitors 
have rights which must not be disre 
garded. They make the exhibition a 
Success and their pleasure and interest 
's to be considered as never before, else 
troubles will come. 

THE BOSTON HORSE SHOW. 

To any lover of animals an exhibition 
like that held in Mechanics’ Fair build- 
'ng, Boston, last week, is an educator 
aot to be lost sight of, while, to the in- 
different it affords a fund of entertain- 
ment changing in variety every hour. 
Even in these days when so much is 
being said about low prices and the pass- 
e of the horse, the fact must be admit- 
‘ed that love for the noble animal, and 
“Ppreciation of its powers, increase with 
years. What then are the lessons of 
the exhibition? 


the 


: Perhaps the first, as one passes through 
the basement crowded with stalls, each 
— by a horse, would be that of 
a Pes neatness. It was an object les- 
he value to see the well kept stalls, 
“4@ appreciation manifested by the 
LOorses, , 
pe One could find all classes from 
i pony to the majestic animal 
divided” more than a ton. The crowd 
tates ° day after day, and natural 
ie —— readily be detected. Some 
sone bout the stalls of Martha Wilkes, 
acho Bird and Larrabie, others 
Miler the Hackneys, and a few showed 
: rence for the heavier classes, bat 
Sega majority clung about the cen- 
The a were kept the roadsters. 
thom oe. exhibit made by a breeder 
and on came from Elmwood Farm, 
~naly “: noble looking half blood 
* wom cong colts received their full 
ey ttention. That they filled the 
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The followin 


granted to Main 


Patrick L. Carro 
Francis Rodrigu 
John C, MeGee 

Emery Allen, O1 
David L. Blanch 
Rufus Lamson, I 
Emery Hubbard, 
William H. Mile 
Jackson V. B. Da 
Elihanan Whitec 


Minors of Ozias |] 


roy 

Gustave Bishoff, 

Charles 8. Penle’ 

Alden Woodbury 

Nathaniel Meser 

Edgar Beverege, 
AT 


James Connors, 
Albert B Wooste 
iT 
Barney Lynch, ‘I 
I 
Special act, Jos 
Josiah H. Da 
Wim. Halligan, I 
Amaziah W. We! 
George W. Kello 
Thomas Dolan, 1 
Benj. C. Mosher 
Benjamin J. 8m 
Mark G. Holey, ‘ 
John A. Sheehan 


James R. Long, I 
Mark F. Wentwe 


George Blake, M 
George W. Doug 
RESTORA’ 
William H, Web 
William 8. Pond. 
REISSUE 

Leon Z. Parker, |! 
SUP 

Charles Estes, M: 
ORIGINA 

Jane E. Condo 


Cora E. Stetson, | 
Sophronia Morri 
Emily C. Wallac 
Mary E. Clay, Bl 
Fannie Jackson, 
Elizabeth A. Stra 
Lydia A, Whitter 
Goodwin Stapl 
Harriet Webster, 
MEXICA 
Eliza J. Chendor 
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k as You Please 


readily proven by the 
ner from every 
flammation; 

quered 


External 
inflammation 





scalds, chaps, cracks, Strains, 
is the 
chief danger therefrom, Internal inflam. 
mation frequently causes outward swellings; as 
ances familiar to all we mention pimples, tooth- 
f joints and rheumatism. Yet the great majorit 
jammations make no outside show, for which 
ften more dangerous than the external forms, 


sry Known Disease! 


‘aces the brain, spine, bones and muscles. The 
mimation; such as colds, coughs, pleurisy, bron. 
| multitude of inflammatory troubles. The vital 
pendent; therefore inflammation anywhere is fe}, 
alth. The late Dr. A. Johnson, an old fashioned 
ANODYNE LINIMENT, in 1810, to relieve pain 


is today the Universal Household Remedy, 





id we will send you free, our New Illustrated Book 








flammation. I. S. Jounson & Co., Boston, Mass, 
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MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD 
Arrangement of Trains in Effect Oct. 4, 1896. 
a FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland, 7.00 A.M 
-. | 412.50, 1.20, 111.00 P. M. via Brunswick 
. | ane Augusta, and 1.15 P. M,, via Lewiston 





anc Winthrop; leave Brunswick, 8.00 A. M. 
f | 1.38, 1.48 Sundays only, and 2.30 P.M. 12.2 
| A. M,, (night). leave Bath, 7.15 A. M., 1.15 
‘| P.M. and 12.00 Midnight; leave Lewiston, 
d | upper) 2.45 P. M.; leave Lewiston (lower 
. | 6.60 A, M., 12.50 and t11,26 P.M.; leave Gar- 
» | dimer, 1.25 and 8.55 A. M., 2.20, 2.40 Su 
\ | days only, 3.25 P. M.; leave Augusta, 11.4: 

and 9.10 A, M.,, 2.35, 2.55 Sundays only, 3.47 
| P. M.; leave Skowhegan, 8.30 A. M., 1.35 | 
1 | M.; leave Waterville, 2.45, 6.00 and 9.55 A 
| M., and 3.13, 3.85 Sundays only, and 4.30 P. M 














n FOR 8T. JOHN and AROOSTOOK Cu 
. |Leave Bangor 5.30 A. M. and 2.00 P, M 
» | leave Bangor for Ellsworth and Mt. Desers 
Ferry and Bar Harbor, 6.45 and 8.16 A. M 
e|4.45 P. M.; for Buckaport, 7.20 A. M 


] | 6.05 P. M. except Saturday and Sunday 
6.50 P. M. Saturdays only. 
d| A train leaves Portiand at 8.30 A.M. ar 
. |1,15 P. M., for Lewiston and Farmingto: 
| Evening trains leave Portland at 6.05 P. M 
for Brunswick, Bath, Augusta, and Water 
ille, and 5.10 P, M. for Lewiston. 
» mid-day trams connect for Rock)ar 
ington, Phillips, Kingfield, Rangel 
Auson, Skowhegan, Belfast, Dext« 
yeranc Foxcroft, Bar Harbor and Buc} 
, and nigh trains run every night be 
- | tween Boston an Bangor, connecting at 
_| Brunswick for Lewiston and Bath, and by 
Ik waiting +t junction points. for Skowhegan 
y | excepti: g Monday mornings and for Belfast 
Dexter Bar Harbor and Bucksport, excepting 
d | Sunday mornmes 
d| FOR PORTLAND, BOSTON, and WAY 
_ | STATIONS: Leave St. John 630 A. M. aud 
» | 4.10 P, M.: leave Houlton, 8.30 A. M, and 1,2: 
.| P.M. via B. & A., 6.40 A.'M., 4.35 P.M, via ( 
| P.: leave St, Stepher, 7.20 A. M., 4.45 P. M. 
- | leave Vanceboro, 10.00 A. M. anc 7.30 P.M 
|. | leave Bar Harbor, 10.30 A. M., 330 P. M 
1 | leave Elisworth, 11.50 A.M. 5.47 P. M.; leave 
@ | Bucksport, 6.556 A. M., 1.15 P. M.:; leave 
‘Ss Bangor 7.15 A. M., 1.40, 8.00 and 11.25 P. M, 
| leave Dover and Foxcroft (via Dexter) 7.05 
A. M,, 4.20 P. M.; leave Belfast. 7.20 A. M 
|. | 1.24 P. M.; leave Skowhegan, 8.30 A. M., 1.35 
P. M.; leave Waterville (via Winthrop) %.15 
A.M., 2.25 P. M.; (via Augusta) 5.45, 9.15 A. 
1 | M., 2.25, 3.18, 10,08 P. M., 1.10 A. M.; leave 
Augusta, 6.30, 110.06 A. M., 3.05, 3.50, 111.00 
P. M., 1.50 A, M.; leave Bath, 7.15, 110.65 A. 
n | M,, 4.00 P. M., 12.00(midnight); leave Bruns 
, | wick, 7.40, 111.26 A.M.,., 4.28, 4.45 P.M., 112.35, 
| 3,00 A. M. (night); leave Farmington, 8.50 A 
y | M., 2.30 P.M.; leave Lewiston (upper) 7.10, 
\- 
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11.05, A. M. 4.26 P. M.; leave 
(lower) 6.50 410.30 A. M., 11.20 P.M 
_ The mid-day express train runs daily, leav 
..|ing Sundays from Portland 12.50 P. M 
Brun, wick 1.48, Augusta 2.55, Waterville 
d | 3.35, arrive at Bangor 5.15 P. M., connecting 
d | for and from. Lewiston anc Bath, but not for 
| Rocklan«. 
n The morning train from Augusta, and for 
f | noon trains from Bangor and Lewiston, con 
| nect for Rockland. Trains ran between Au 
geste and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswick, av 
d | 


wiston 





tween Brunswick and Lewiston, at conve 
ient hours, for time of which, as well as tiv 
of trains at stations aot mentioned above, ru 
erence may be had to posters at stations au 
| other public places, or Time Table Folder w 
» | be cheerfully furnished on application to 1 
e | General Passenger Agent. 


tDaily. 
GEORGE F, EVANS, 
e | FEB v, Gen’! P Conseas emener 
| . KE, BOOTHBY, n ASS. ‘icket t 
f Sept. 30, 1896. - 
h | T)XECUTRIX’S NOTICE, The subscriber 
h | Lu hereby gives: notice that she has becn 
| duly appointed Executrix of the will of 
ILLIAM Wena, late of Augusta, 
County of Kennebec, deceased, and 
h | given bonds as the law directs. All persons 
| hay ing demands against the estate of said de 
» | ceased are desire to present the same for 
| settlement, and all indebted thereto are re 
| quested to make payment immediately. 
-| April 12, 1897. 25 Epir WEDGE 


’ SXECUTOR’S NOTICE. The subscriber 
s| 14 hereby gives notice that he has been 
duly appointed Executor.of the will of 
Mary R. Forp, late of Augusta, 
»|in the County of Kennebec, deceased, and 
given bonds as the law directs. All persons 
having demands against the estate of said 
, | deceased are desired to present the same for 
settlement, and all indebted thereto are re 
quested to make payment immediately. 
r| April 12,1897. 25 Evuagne 8. Foaa._ 
l DMINISTRATOR’S NOTICE. The sub 
3 scriber hereby gives notice that he has 
been duly appointed Administrator on the 
estate of 
CHARLES H. TAYLor, late of Augusta, 
in the county of Kennebec, deceased, and 
iven bonds as the law directs. All persons 
1aving demands against the estate of said 
deceased are desired to present the same for 
settlement, and all indebted thereto are re 
quested to make payment immediately. 
»| April 12, 1897. CHARLES C. Morr... 
25 
| te COUNTY. . .In Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
April, 1897. : 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of SARAH G. 
Soir, late of Augusta, in said county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be give! 
. | three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of May next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, 
;/ that all persons interested may attend at . 
Probate Court, then to be held at Augusta, an 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be proved, approved and allowed, 








1 in the 








lal 





eS 


a 





>| as the last will and testament of the said de- 
ceased. G. T. Stevens, Judge: 

Attest: W. A. Newcomp, Register. 25 

) 7 ENNEBEC COUNTY... . dn Probate Court 

1 at Augusta, on the second Monday ‘ 
April, 1897. 

‘MERY O. BEAN, Executor of the last 


Mary J. HAYNES, late 
deceased, 
as 


will and testament of 
of West Gardiner, in said county 
|having presented his seventh account 
Executor of said will for allowance: oe 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be g!V on 
|| three weeks successively prior to the secon’ 
||Monday of May next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Cour: 
, | of Probate, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
| show cause, if any, why the same should n¢ 
be allowsd, G. T. Srsvens, Judge. 
| 
| 





~~ 


Attest: W. A. Newcoms, Register. i 

} } 7 KENNEBECCOUNTY.. . In Probate Cow a 
/ IX at Augusta, on the second Monday ¢ 

| April, 1897. k ~ 
| WreLraAM H. WritiaMs, Guardian of sao 
| McMaster and Grack McMAsTER of Au 
| 
| 


| gusta, in said county, minors, having pet 
tioned for license to sell the following Te*. 
lestate of said wards, the proceeds to of 
| placed on interest, viz: All the intere st Se 
said wards in the homestead of Betsey “"\) 
Master, situated on the east side of the rhe 
leading from the North Belfast Road to 
South Belfast Road: | iven 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be & nae | 
three weeks successively prior to the Maine 
Monday of May next. in the 3 thai 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in August: pate 
all persons interested may attend at a Fro and 
Court then to be held at Augusta, “© 
show fause, if any they have, why the 
ould no grar A 
of said petition s nT. STEVENS, Judge: 
Attest: W. A. Newcoms, Register. 
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is () N 
., accompanies bruises, 
bites, cuts, stings, burns, 
sprains, fractures, etc., an 
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THE MAINE FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. April 29, 1897. 
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~ Horse Department, 


SS 
“Trotting Park Association, 
will hold meetings in 1897, 
July 2d and 3d, Aug. 3d and 
7th and 8th. Classes and 
announced later. For par- 
to M. L. Porter, Secretary. 





“Danforth 
Danforth, 

June 11th, 
4th, Sept. 

purses tO be 
ticulars write 
has no better trainer for the 


Maine P 

ad or track than Mr. A. J. Libby, 
porn , and his horses are finished 
Gar er, 


n they go on the market. 


roducts whe 
ase with those shown at 


That was thec 


poston last week. They were Maine 
ae combining the good qualities 
orses, 
wanted. 


Horses sold cheap last week at auction, 
ret When one considered that they were 
only yoad broken and speed simply a 
omised factor of value, two hundred 
ind ten dollars was a good price. They 
were well selected animals from Ken- 
tucky, but sold green from that State. 
at the stables where heavier weights 
price was much lower, and 


rule the ? 
buyers were picking up good bargains. 


No man can grow a colt so cheaply as 
the farmer, and for this reason every 
farmer owning a brood mare free from 
cold blood and full of native energy 
should breed, and breed to produce the 
road horse wanted, Nothing else will 
When 2.23 pacers of good size, and 





pay. 
seal and sound, sell for two hundred 
jollars, there is but little chance to 


grow speed upon the average farm at 
any profit. 

Elmwood Farm, Lewiston Junction, 
brought home, ftom the Boston Horse 
show, of ten entries, six of 
which were colts to be shown with 
stallions, and having no class in which 
tocompete singly, 2 first, 4 second, and 
third premiums. Lothaire swept the 
board in the stallion class where Hack- 
neys completed, and Clementine and 
Lucie, the two imported mares, cap- 
tured first and second. 


out 





A pair of nervy colts, which had been 
so treated by a coachman that one would 
not trot and the other was unsteady, 
were lately put into the hands of a 
country driver. Two weeks after we 
had the pleasure of aride behind the 
pair, through deep mud, yet both were 
ready and willing, both trotted steadily, 
both felt the bit and yielded gracefully. 
The man knew what he wanted to do, 
and went to work in kindness to do it, 
and was master of the situation at once. 
This is the lesson everywhere. If men 
would ask only what they want of their 
animals troubles would disappear. Pig- 
headed drivers make stubbornness and 
ugliness possible, where the opposite 
is the natural desire of the animals. 





Farmers who are thinking of breeding 
their mares will look to their own inter- 
est by calling on Mr. Frank Beck, and 
looking at his Cleveland Bay stallion, 
Scampston Electricity. This stallion is 
admitted to be the best stallion of his 
class that stands in New England to-day. 
Breeders that breed their mares to this 
horse are sure to get colts that will not 
only please them, but when they are 
matured and ready for market they will 
bring a price that will pay the breeder a 
good investment.. This stallion’s colts 
have always taken lst premium when- 
ever shown at our fairs. Mr. Beck can 
show some very promising two-year-olds 
which are hard to beat. They are very 
handsome, up-headed and stylish; they 
will stand from 15-1 to 16 hands high. 
These colts are the right sort to raise. 
They will make the kind of horses that 
the buyers want, and are willing to pay 
good prices for. 





The system of judging which prevails 
at the horse shows can never become 
popular, for the reason that, after sing- 
ling out what the judges think the best, 
and oftentimes sending to the stalls 
what the crowd selected as a winner, 
the awards are made without any at- 
tempt at an explanation. The work is 
altogether too arbitrary. For instance, 
in the roadster class, Bingen and Merry 
Bird came in competition, and while the 
former has the speed, he is not as large, 
or possessing such good action as the 
latter. No finer type of a road horse can 
be found than Merry Bird, 2.1614, up 
headed, remarkably intelligent and very 
stylish, but he was placed behind, and 
the crowd was dissatistied. 

So it was in other classes where to the 
looker on evidence was wanting to con- 
irm judgment. If these exhibitions are 
% be made permanent there must be 
more publicity in the manner of award- 
‘ng premiums, Exhibitors and visitors 
lave rights which must not be disre- 
garded. They make the exhibition a 
Success and their pleasure. and interest 
'8 to be considered as never before, else 
troubles will come. 


THE BOSTON HORSE SHOW. 


To any lover of animals an exhibition 
like that held in Mechanics’ Fair build- 
‘ng, Boston, last week, is an educator 
ast to be lost sight of, while, to the in- 
different it affords a fund of entertain- 
ment changing in variety every hour. 
Even in these days when so much is 
being said about low prices and the pass- 
al of the horse, the fact must be admit- 
‘*d that love for the noble animal, and 
‘ppreciation of its powers, increase with 
‘he years. What then are the lessons of 
the exh bition? 





: Perhaps the first, as one passes through 
the basement crowded with stalls, each 
— by a horse, would be that of 
“Kiteme neatness, It was an object les- 
a o value to see the well kept stalls, 
“lag appreciation manifested by the 
atte one could find all classes from 
“* smallest pony to the majestic animal 


Weig} 
aoe more than a ton. The crowd 
Vide 

_ led, day after day, and natural 
stes eo 


‘i uld readily be detected. Some 
ing about the stalls of Martha Wilkes, 
ay Merry Bird and Larrabie, others 
‘tched the Hackneys, and a few showed 
‘eanery for the heavier classes, but 
Sreat majority clung about the cen- 
The where were kept the roadsters. 
only exhibit made by a breeder 
°m Maine came from Elmwood Farm, 
she noble looking half blood 
ta — colts received their full 
a + a That they filled the 
he wealthy and critical buyer 


there was no question. The children 
kept close about the ponies and beautiful 
pony Hackneys. Somehow, this last 
class claims a large measure of attention 
because of complete proportions, fine 
action, great intelligence, all compressed 
into almost pony proportions, 


Of course the show ring is the centre 
of attraction, and all day and evening the 
crowds stood or sat while the work of 
judging was going on inside the oval 
ring. Say what we may about the de- 
mand, one thing is certain, the high 
stepper captures the crowd every time. 
Speed has its champions, but let the 
graceful, high stepper parade, and ap- 
plause comes from every quarter. It 
makes no difference by what kind ofa 
horse this is shown, it is style which at- 
tracts, and right here let every breeder 
stick a good sized pin. Nothing else 
will so fill the eye as the high, round 
action of the knees and the high flex 
of hock with good extension. Take 
this as evidence of what is to be wanted, 
and produce this class, finding them 
where you will. 

This is the sum total of the lesson for 
the would-be breeder. To be sure this 
horse is not coming by haphazard breed- 
ing, or from low acting, indifferently bred 
ancestors, but come it must in order for 
ready sale to be made certain. Some 
one may say, this is largely the result of 
education, and so it is, but if education 
will bring the dollars, why doesn’t that 
pay as well as pounds of gross horse 
flesh? To be sure there is nothing of 
crude growth here, the refining process 
must be applied before a finished pro- 
duct goes on the market, but it is the re- 
tining which brings out the true metal. 
Exacting as are the demands they help 
both animal and man to be mure than 
otherwise would be possible. 


Education plays an important part in 
the economy of horse breeding to-day, 
and he who watched the show ring was 
made conscious of the fact. So com- 
plete was this in the case of some ani- 
mals that a look from the owner carried 
a thought to the animal. The noble 
Hackney stallion Maxamillion never 
took his eye from his trainer while in 
the ring, but like a faithful dog, watched 
and anticipated every movement. This 
is what is meant by education, but for it 
to be possible the man must be well 
grounded in a definite purpose. With- 
out this nothing permanent can be 
gained. Horses as good as this one 
failed utterly to attract attention, simply 
for the reason that the men who held 
the ribbons were there simply to run and 
knew nothing more. Like the pupil at 
school who requires a teacher, not only 
competent by training, but also by intui- 
tive perceptions as to the purposes of ed- 
ucation, able to inspire and lead, so the 
horse which is to be more than so 
much gross weight must be under 
the guidance of one who appreciates 
all the steps leading to ultimate purpose. 
Style is largely the result of ambition 
aroused, and intensified by education, 
and no trainer can get beyond his own 
clear conception of these without floun- 
dering in deep water and losing all. 
The man whose thought of a horse is a 
pleasing, easy action, and a free driver, 
will never develop the high stepper, 
simply because he does not comprehend 
high stepping. 


Living in a hilly country with no ex- 
tremely wealthy class, so free from care 
that to kill time is an effort, the State of 
Maine has not yet developed love for the 
extremely high, jerky action of certain 
families of Hackneys. That there is 
something pleasing in the quick, elastic, 
showy step, cannot be denied, even 
though extended action is thereby lost, 
but that the fancy is to be enduring no 
one can for a minute believe. The place 
for such a horse is on the boulevards, 
where slow driving is the rule, and a 
genuine, down east roadster would al- 
most be obliged to walk. For the busi- 
ness man something more is called for, 
while at the same time a higher and 
more pleasing knee action is to be 
secured, Cogent, Dash, and others of 
this type combine the grace of motion 
with extension, and so fill the bill. 





Maine Pensions. 
The following pensivns 
granted to Maine people: 
ORIGINAL. 
Patrick L. Carroll, Togus 
Francis Rodriguez, Portland. 
John C. McGee, Togus. 
Emery Allen, Old Town. 
David L. Blanchard, Cumberland Center. 
Rufus Lamson, Portland. 
Emery Hubbard, Fort Fairfield. 
William H. Miles, Lisbon. 
Jackson V. B. Darling, Franklin. 
Elhanan Whitcomb, Hallowell. 
Minors of Ozias P. Jackson, Unity and West 


roy. 

Gustave Bishoff, Togus. 

Charles 8S. Penley, Norway. 

Alden Woodbury, Mechanic Falls. 

Nathaniel Meservey, Rockland. 

Edgar Beverege, Rockland. 
ADDITIONAL. 


James Connors, Togus. 
Albert B. Wooster, Vinalhaven. 
RENEWAL. 
Barney Lynch, Togus. 
INCREASE. 
Special act, Jos. P. Bradbury, Rockland. 
osiah H. Davis, Mapleton. 
Wm. Halligan, Togus. _ 
Amaziah W. Webb, Pittsfield. 
George W. Kellogg, Togus. 
Thomas Dolan, Togus. 
Benj. C. Mosher. Mercer. 
Benjamin J. Smith, Caribou. 
Mark G. Holey, Waterboro Center. 
John A. Sheehan, Togus. 
REISSUE. 
James R. Long, Bluehill. 
Mark F. Wentworth, Kittery. 
E.iward H. Blanchard, Calais. 
George Blake, Mount Vernon. 
George W. Douglass, Readtield. 
RESTORATION AND REISSUE, 
William H, Webster, W. Scarboro. 
William S. Pond, Orrington Centre. 
REISSUE AND INCREASE, 
Leon Z. Parker, Brewer. 
SUPPLEMENTAL. 
Charles Estes, Moulton Plantation. 
ORIGINAL, WIDOWS, ETC. 
Jane E. Condon, Fort Fairfield (special 
March 5, special act.) 
Betsey J. Webber, mother, Lewiston. 
Ichabod W. Downs, father, Springtield. 
Margaret J. Wood, Bowdoinham. 
Frances H. Brann, Gardiner. 
Cora E. Stetson, Rockland. 
Sophronia Morris, Veazie. 
Emily C. Wallace, Bangor. 
Mary E. Clay, Bluehill. 
Fannie Jackson, Portland. 
Elizabeth A. Stratton, West Sidney. 
Lydia A. Whitten, East Jackson. 
Goodwin Staples, father, North Brooksville. 
Harriet Webster, West Scarboro. 
MEXICAN WAR WIDOWS. 
Eliza J. Chendorff, Portland. 


have been 





Wine tasters eat a small piece of 
bread, with a scrap of cheese, between 
samples, to insure an unprejudiced taste. 





Mignonett» and yellow, pink or white 
tulips combine beautifully for an oval 





in the center of a dinner table. 


| chicken business, that is, the department 


A SGIENTIST SAVED. 





The Hartsville College, situated at 
Hartsville, Indiana, was founded years 
ago in the interest of the United Brethren 
Church, when the State was mostly a 
wilderness, and colleges were scarce. 
The college is well known throughout 
the country, former students having gone 
into all parts of the world. 





PROF, ALVIN P. BARNABY. 


A reporter recently called at this fa- 
mous seat of learning and was shown in- 
to the room of the President, Prof. Alvin 
P. Barnaby. When last seen by the re- 
porter Prof. Barnaby was in delicate 
health. To-day he was apparently in the 
best of health. In response to an in- 
quiry the professor said: 

“Oh, yes, [am much better than for 
some time. I am now in perfect health; 
but my recovery was brought about ip 
rather a peculiar way.” 

“Tell me about it,”’ said the reporter. 

“Well, to begin at the beginning,”’ said | 
the professor, ‘‘I studied too hard when 
at school, endeavoring to educate myself | 
for the professions. After completing 
the common course I came here, and 
graduated from the theological course. 
I entered the ministry, and accepted the 
charge of a United Brethren Church at | 
a small, place in Kent County, Mich. | 
Being of an ambitious nature, [ applied | 





President Barnaby, of Hartsville College, Survives a Serious Illness 
Through the Aid of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. 


From the Republican, Columbus, Ind. 


myself diligently to my work and studies. 
In time I noticed that my health was 


failing. Mytrouble was indigestion, and 
this with other troubles brought on 
nervousness. 


‘*My physician prescribed for me for 
some time, and advised me to take a 
change of climate. I did as he requested 
and was some improved. Soon after, I 
came here as professor in physics and 
chemistry, and later was financial agent 
of this college. The change agreed with 
me, and for awhile my health was better, 
but my duties were heavy, and again I 
found my trouble returning. This time 
it was more severe, and in the winter I 
became completely prostrated. I tried 


while we are great believers in thorough- 
breds—thoroughbred everything from 
men down—we must give the common 
hen her due, and say that she has done 
nobly in the past. But her daugbters 
can do better if we give them half a 
chance. At the Minnesota Farmers’ In- 
stitute, Mrs. Ida Tilson told farmers and 
their wives how the common hen may be 
improved. She said: 

“The common hens are of all the 
shapes and colors that fowls ever grow, 
and they are usually neglected, abused, 
half starved, and left to shift for them- 
selves generally; but for all that they 
generally pay theirown way and more, 
too—live and thrive and bring up a big 
family of healthy chicks under the most 
discouraging circumstances. 

Take the same pains with them as you 
would a stock of thoroughbreds, and 
they will respond quickly and gener- 


ously. There is something—a good deal 


various medicines and different physi-| in blood, and there is an immense deal 


cians. 
my duties. Last spring I was elected 
president of the college. Again I had 
considerable work, and the trouble, 
which had not been entirely cured, began 
to affect me, and last fall I collapsed. I 
had different doctors, but none did meany 
good. Professor Bowman, who is pro- 
fessor of natural science, told me of his 
experience with Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People and urged me to give 
them a trial, because they had benefited 
him in a similar case, and I concluded to 
try them. 

The first box helped me, and the second 
gave great relief, such as I had never ex- 
perienced from the treatment of any phy- 
sician. After using six boxes of the 
medicine I was entirely cured. To-day I 
am perfectly well. I feel better and 
stronger than for years. I certainly rec- 
ommend this medicine.” 

To allay all doubt Prof. Barnaby cheer- 
fully made an affidavit before 

LyMAN J. ScuppER, Notary Public. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People are sold by all dealers, or will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of price, 50 cents 
a box or six boxes for $2.50 (they are 
never sold in bulk, or by the 100,) by 
addressing Dr. Williams’ Medicine Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 





Poultry Department 


“Quack, quack, quack;”’ go the pretty little 
ducks, 
And the hens all cackle in the morning, 
When the old cock crows then everybody 
knows 
There’s an egg for your breakfast every 
morning.” 








Give the early hatched chicks plenty 
of air and exercise. 


Feed liberally if the hens are running 
out free and clear. Healthy, hearty 
chicks are wanted, and exercise of the 
hens means strength in the chick. 


It is the most miserable, short-sighted 
economy to keep fowls insufficiently fed. 
It is impossible for the fowl unless well 
fed to support the frame as well as daily 
produce an. 


Pick the clover leaves as they start, 
and chop fine for the little chicks. 
They must have green food. If turned 
loose be sure that they have access to 
tender grass just starting. Nothing will 
be more valuable as food than this. It 
will keep the bowels open, and the 
chicks in thrifty condition. 


There is evidence to show that the 
crop of chicks for 1897 in this State is 
larger by far than for many years. 
From every direction come reports of -in- 
crease in number hatched. This is good | 
news for it means not only more eggs 
next winter but more food for the family 
during the fall months, 


In many of the store windows in Bos- 
ton may be seen two baskets of eggs, 
one marked “choice country eggs,’’ and 
the other ‘‘fresh eggs,’’ the price varying | 
from three to six cents. The only way 
to reach the higher level is by an abso- 
lutely choice article, every egg alike in 
quality. This is the lesson all along the 
line. 


If you want eggs next winter hatch 
pullets this spring, and as fifty per cent. 
of the chickens hatched will probably 
be cockerels, bring forth twice the num- 
ber you want to keep over. Remember 
eggs come only from hens and pullets, 
and that hatching precedes laying. At- 
tend to each in its season, and therefore 
rush the chickens into the world during 
the days now at hand. 


See to it that no sloppy or sour food is 
fed the chicks. Let them have health 
promoting food, dry, crumbly mashes, 
fresh and clean, and allow nothing to be 
left to get soiled or to sour. This seems 
like a trivial matter, but it is close to 
heart of existence. If, as the tiny crea- 
tures turn their toes upward, others 
could be manufactured at will, the loss 
might not be so heavy, but the death of 
the broods means their loss, and that 
reaches over the entire year. It is im- 
portant that the primary steps be well 
taken, otherwise there will be failure. 


The government is going into the 


of agriculture has commenced to recog- 
nize the magnitude of the industry, and 
bulletin 51 is devoted to eighty-seven 
standard varieties of fowl. Cuts of birds 
and feathers are shown of nearly all 
these different breeds, the object being 
to present clearly the shape and peculiar 
markings required by the standard. 
With this goes a general description 
always from the standpoint of the fancy 
breeder. The general classification in 
ten classes is subdivided into four, as 
follows: 

1. The general purpose breeds—The | 
American class, Plymouth Rocks, Wyan- 
dottes, etc. 

2. The meat or table breeds—The 
Asiatics. | 

3. The egg breeds—The Mediterranean 
class. Spanish, Leghorn, Minorcas, 
etc. 

4, The ornamental breeds. 
Games, Bantams, etc. 

The bulletin contains much of value, 
and those interested in pure wae ad 
should obtain a copy by writing the de- 
partment at Washington. 


The Polish, 


To every one thinking of starting a 
flock of chickens and making a business 
of egg and poultry growing, we want to 
say—go slow. Learn by experience and 
observation. Commence with a few and 
increase as confidence is established. 
No man can jump out of the store or 


a paying business. Such had better 
knock at the gate and go slowly in to 
eccupy the land. Success means some- 
thing in these days, and that comes orly 
by diligent toil and patient service. 
Urge the advantages of the industry as 
one may, and the great fact of prepara- 
tion must be recognized. 


PEPPER GRASS FOR POULTRY. 

Mr. Editor: After harvesting I let my 
hens have the run of the garden. Three 
years since I noticed that they fed down 
the volunteer or second crop of cress or 
pepper grass in preference to feeding on 
the unheaded cabbages left in the gar- 
den. For the past three years I have 
sown a square rod or two of ground with 
pepper grass seed, from which I cut two 
crops each year, before it is fully ripe, 
and “silo” it in old flour barrels, keeping 
it weighted by a few rocks. This I feed 
out to my hens during the coldest days 
of winter, and find it increases the sup- 
ply of eggs, and to ap- 
pear more lively and do more scratching 
among the leaves with which I bed my 
hen house every fall. Their principal 
feed is wheat and oats in 
and corn at night, with the 
the table. 
grass I gather a couple of quarts of seed, 
which I scatter a handful or two 
the bedding of my 
midwinter, for 


causes the hens 


the morning 


refuse from 


From my first crop of pepper 


among 
hen house on cold 
the 


hens have to do much scratching. M, 


mornings in which 


Brunswick, 


A MAN'S CAPACITY. 
many hens can I easily 





“How take 
care of myself?’ asks a correspondent in 


the American P pultry Advrocat 
Much depends on the way you have 
matters arranged on the farm. Where 


everything is convenient, a man can take 
care of 500 hens easier than another can 


with 300 where time is lost for want of 


convenience, if broilers, 
eggs are to be 
ing for the hens, running the incubators, 
raising the chicks, dressing for market, 
would 


roasters and 


the pr nduct, betweer ar- 


etc., a man 
with 300 fowls. 
then 


be kept pretty busy 
If he was merely raising 
he could master 500, and 


eggs, 
probably 1,000. But it is a question if 
300 hens would not equal the income of 
500, if the former 
and poultry and the latter to eggs alone. 

The great fault with beginners is that 
they will over-estimate their capacity. 
It was the lamented Garfield who advised 
beginners in business to reserve their 
forces. To not undertake a task that re- 
quired their full strength, but rather 
have a little leeway, so that in case some 
unlooked-for delay or hindrance, there 
would be ample force left to meet it. It 
is so in poultry culture. There are off 
days; off working days. To-day a man 
will do twice what he might be able to 
do to-morrow. To 
work generally means always 
Cope with what is on hand to-day. 


were devoted to eggs 


once get behind in 


behind. 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES. 
If people engaging in the poultry busi- 
ness would apply strict poultry measures 


to the business, there would be better 
success. A business with a system 
about it generally stands upon its own 
bottom. We know an instance where 
care and forethought succeeded above 


indus- 
He 


their house and 


everything else, and a young 

trious man was at the bottom of it 
was careful of his stock 
their feed. He marketed always in the 
niche of time and made money while 
many others were losing. Just the other 
day we heard thatthe commission man 


pays him ten per cent. more money than 


anyone else, as he always 


goods to market in a prime and attract- 
ive style. Appearances ar verything, 
and when a man shows taste he is genet 


ally paid for it. Nothing tells so badly 
as poorly put up goods. Exgs slould 
be sent to market clean, uniform in 
color and size, and as fresh as 
Flesh should have 
ance, plump and clean. There should | 
be a careful catering to the wants| 
of the customers. Anything slipshod | 
counts against the business. Accurate 
accounts should be kept, economy should | 
be practiced, and the art of marketing | 
should be studied. In short, it should | 
be business from the word ‘“‘go.’’—Iowa 


Homestead. 


IMPROVING THE COMMON HEN. 
It’s the common barn yard fowl that 


a tempting appear- | 








office on to a farm and step at once into 


most farmers are depending on, and 


Finally, I was able to return to} 


sends his| 


p ssible. | 


| money for a purpose altogether different 


in care and food. If you have not the 
cash with which to buy pure breed cocks 
to mate the hens with to begin with, 
don’t think that you can do nothing to 
improve the common fowls. 

Common fowls can be greatly im- 
proved in point of size by always select- 
ing the largest and best to ‘keep over’ to 
breed from; and the laying qualities can 
be improved by sitting only eggs from 
hens that are known to be the best lay- 
ers. Onsome farms where this course 
has been followed year after year, the 
fowls have greatly increased in size and 
rival the Leghorns and Hamburgs in egg 
production.” 


ASTONISHING FIGURES. 

By the courtesy of Secretary Preston 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, we 
are’ favored with a cut showing 
the fluctuations in the price of ‘‘western”’ 
eggs in the Bostun market for the year 
1896, and the annual report of the 
Chamber of Commerce for that year. 

The table of receipts of eggs in this 
report is most interesting, and shows 
that over one hundred thousand more 
cases of eggs were brought to Boston in 


1896 than in 1895. The exact figures 
are: 

1896. 1896. 
Barrels ... 1,911 Barrels .. 1,939 
Cases..... 871,059 Cases.... 777,288 


About twenty-five per cent. of these 
were 49-dozen cases, about seventy-five 
per cent 30-dozen cases; the barrels will 
average two and a half 30-dozen cases 
each, which gives us the totals of: 
1,013,751 

905,206 

EROPORED 20 cccvcerece 108,545 

Isn’t that an astonishing showing? 
Over a million cases of eggs brought into 
Boston from the West, Canada and the 
Provinces in one year, and those only the 
boat and rail statistics; the express 
handlings do not appear in this report at 
all. Over thirty million dozen eggs 
brought into Massachusetts last year! 
and three and a quarter million dozen 
increase over 1895. What are the Mas- 
sachusetts poultry-men doing that they 
; don’t produce those eggs here at home? 
Here is almost $5,000,000 going our of 
the State every year to pay for eggs. 
Just think of it! 

The prices last year averaged unusually 
low, the long period of depression, from 
the first of March to the last of August, 
bringing the average price for the year 
down to fifteen and a half cents, about 
two cents below the average for pre- 
ceding years. 

Farm Poultry presents, in the above, 


30-dozen cases, 1896...... ° 
30-dozen cases, 1895...... 





a lesson of great importance, not only to 
the poultry men of Mass., but also of 
Maine. Why cannot a portion of that five 
millions be diverted ‘‘downeast?” Nolaw 
can be found requiring that it be sent 
west, save the law of trade which seeks 
profitable and also 


avenues, 
An increase of 108,545 dozen over 1895 


possible 


explains the lower range of prices for 
which the Farmer has sought to prepare 
its readers. At the same time no sane 
man will for a moment claim that there 
is necessarily competition between the 
two sections. The eggs from Maine and 
Mass, reach the market in better 
ondition than those from the West, but 
small per 
and therefore they meet in 
What are Maine poultry 
keepers thinking about that they cast 
content 
ta accept a lower price by meeting com- 


can 


through negligence only a 
ent. do, 
‘Ompetition. 
reputation one side and remain 
mon products, when the door is wide 


ypen for them to fill the market direct 


from the nests? 


A Dearly Bought Victory. 
[From the Waterville Mail.) 

The Bangor intimates in 
a solicitous way that the Mail is in dan- 
ger of nervous prostration over the fact 
f the changing of the name of the Maine 
State College to the University of Maine. 
We beg leave to Bangor 
friend that no such danger exists. The 
Mail has no serious objection to the 
change of name. The institution is not 
changed simply because it is called some- 
thing else, and we have au idea that the 
new position that it assumes under its 
present appellation, will have the effect 
of freeing the State from some of the 
obligations under which it has been sup- 
posed to stand to the college. Appeals 
have been made over and over again in 
behalf of the farmers of Maine for liber- 
al appropriations to the college because 
it was an agricultural college, and those 
appeals have had effect. Every news 
paper in the State that pretends to rep- 


Commercial 


assure our 





resent the farmers has now declared 
that the obligation of the State no longer 
exists, and that the institution must in 


| the future depend upon itself, as other 
| institutions of its kind are compelled to. 
| The Commercial and the other friends 
| of the University of Maine, who are so 
i full of glee over the successful efforts of 

President Harris and his co-lobbyists in 
| getting its name changed, are welcome to 


j all the satisfaction they can get out of it 

| But it mav be well for them to remem- 

|ber that future legislatures may be less 

| susceptible to the influences that swayed | 
the o at lately adjourned. There is| 

} 


ng matters too far, 


ne » thing as carrvi 
Ss] Carly: 


: the 


and whe people of Maine get 
“| thoroughiy impressed with the idea, | 
it is fast gaining ground, that the| 
Orono institution has swung loose from | 
its original moorings, and is bent on| 


|making the tax payers give up their | 


from what has always been advanced, 
there is likely to bea reaction, as a re- | 
sult of which certain ambitious plans | 


may fall flat. Victories may sometimes | 
be dearly bought. 


MEN WANTED > 


over all New England to work for us selling 
nursery stock. Steady job, pay weekly, ex- 
perience not necessary, exclusive territory, 
outfit free. Apply at once. 


HOMER N. CHASE & CO., Auburn, Me. 


100 Main Street. 
Mention this paper. 
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JEN T. LEWIS @ BROS CO 
*hiladelphia, } 


Cleveland. 
Salem, Mass, 


Buffalo. 





tree. 


Louisville. 


THE 


ARMSTRONG & MoKELVY 

*itteburgh. 
ammemenee® 1 GNORANCE 

ittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK “eon 
ancuon mmberet. 

Cincinnati. ; 
CksTern } } 
ATLANTIC ; 
BRADLEY j 
BROOKLYN i 

New York. 
JEWETT | i 
ULSTER = h; d ° 
. 'can be had free. 
UNION 
COUTHERN ) ; P 
suiruan J” will pay 
COLLIER } 
BIISSOURI | 

> St. Lonis. 
RID SEAL | 
SOUTHERN ) 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 


in to 


regard 


paint materials or painting 
would seem in this age to be in- 


excusable, when full information 


If interested, it 


to get pamphlet and 


color cards, also twelve pictures 
‘of houses painted in different 
shades or combinations of colors, 


Send your address. 


The Road Horse Establishment of New England, 


IDEAL ROAD HORSE. 











-MPORTED French 
Coach Stallions, Ser- 
vice Fee, $50.00 to 

warrant, Gemare, Lo- 
thaire, Captain. 

Size, substance, in- 
telligence, good dis- 
position, and une 
courage 
guaranteed. Breed 
for a quick market. 
These Colts sell. 


Send for Ilustrated 
Catalogue. 


bounded 








CAPTAIN, 965. 








La rger Purses. 


Entries Close May 15. 


fore Classes. Easier Conditions. 


COME AND SEE ME, 


ELMWOOD FARM, Lewiston Junction, Maine, 


J. S. SANBORN, PROPRIETOR. 





co 7 POSTAL «no 


FOR BLANKS AND PARTICULARS, : : 


Maine Colt Stakes and Stake Races. 








G. M. Twitchell, Sec’y, Augusta, Me. 


MAINE STATE FAIR, AUG. 30, 31, SEPT. 1, 2, 3. 








HUNTING WitD HORSES. 


Ques: Fun For the Cowboy Sportsmen In 
Southern Utah, 

‘**You may talk about hunting deer 
and elk or mountain goats, but for real 
tport horse hunting is destined to lay 
all such shooting in the shade in the 
aear future.’ 

This remark was 


made by B. F. 


Utah. Mr. Saunders each year sells 
about 2,500 head of cattle to Montana 
yockmen. 


**In the Rocky mountain ranges there 
bre now roaming about fully 2,000,000 
horses that may be said to belong to no 
pne. The range horse has become sc 
worthless and such a drug on the mar- 
ket that for several years past stockmen 
have not branded the young horses 
growing up. The horses on the plains 
now are about one-half without brands 
and are relapsed into a perfectly wild 
state. 

‘*Down in the southern part of Utah, 


— 


where my cattle range all the year, 
boys are shooting these wild horses 


whenever they get a chance. This prac- 
tice, of course, makes those horses that 
‘scape wilder than ever, and itis only 
now and then that a band of horses can 
be approached near enough to get a shot 
at them. There is no danger of any one 
being injured by this sport, as the 
horses are a nuisance, and all cattlemen 
wish to see them exterminated. Many 
cattlemen themselves own bands of 
horses that are running wild, and when 
they go out to round them up itis not 
as of old to brand, but to shoot them. 
‘*In the Rocky mountain ranges in 
Montana, Utah, Nevada and elsewhere 
itis now generally acknowledged thut 
range horses are a public nuisance and 
they ought to be exterminated. They 
pat up the grass needed for cattle, and 
they are as hard on a range as sheep. 
The horses eat grass right down to the 
roots, thus in dry weather completely 
iestroying the range they graze over. 
“There was a time not many years 
ago when a big band of horses was con- 


sidered very valuable property and 
guarded carefully. <A horse thief was 
sonsidered on the range one degree 


worse than a murderer and was hanged 
sometimes on very slight evidence. 

“A man who would now go out on 
the range and steal a few bands of 
horses would be allowed to ship them 
away and be hailed as a public benefac- 
tor. Around his neck, instead of a rope, 
would be thrown wreaths of flowers, 
and all men would praise him as a 
philanthropist of a very high order. 

“It is afact that any one who wished 
could round up all the horses he could 
find in almost any section of the Rocky 
mountain range and no one would ques- 
tion his right. The day of the range 
borse is past, and it will never come 
again. The time iscoming, in my mind, 
when the horse, like the buffalo, will 
be in danger of becoming extinct. 

**Don’t you know that in recent years 
the railroads compel a shipper to prepay 
freight on horses, which is the only sort 
of live stock where such a rule applies. 

“The sport of hunting horses is en- 
couraged by stockmen and can be in- 
iulged in with impunity. It is destined, 
[ think, to become very popular, as it is 
exciting and somewhat dangerous. 

“The proposition of canning horse 
meat for the European market was 
thought at one time to be ua way of util- 
izing the range horse to advantage, but 
that isevidently afailure. It was talked 
of for some time, but nothing more is 
heard of it. The only way I can see of 
getting rid of horses is to make the sport 
of shooting them popular, as I believe it 
is destined to become. 

**Of course a dead horse is no good, 
but thousands of buffaloes were killed 
for the sport there was hunting them, 
to why not horses?’’—Butte Miner. 








How to Prevent the Hands From Chap- 
ping. 

Melt together a dram of white bees- 
Wax, an ounce of spermaceti and 2 
ounces of almond oil, to which adda 
small quantity of gum camphor. Pour, 
while warm, into small pomade jars 
and set away to cool. Use this at night 
and wear a pair of old kid gloves to bed. 


Saunders, one of the cattle kings of | 


BREED TO THE CHAMPION 
CLEVELAND BAY STALLION, 


Seampston Electricity 


| English Register, No. 1893. American Reg- 
| ister, No. 842. Foaled May, 1889. leupectell, 
1890. Height, 15-3 hands; weight 1200 
| pogees: color, bright bay with black points 
offer the service of this grand Stallion ata 
| price to suit the times “SCAMPSTON ELEC. 
TRICITY” will stand at W. F. Beck's, North 
| Augusta on the Belgrade road two miles from 
| Water St. 
| Terms, Single Service $10 ; To Insure $15. 
Owned by F. P. BECK, Augusta, Me. 
Please send for Circular April 1,1mo 











CANADIAN HORSES. 


CUMMINGS & PRESCOTT 
have lately received a new lot of 
heavy draft, road and business 
horses, for sale or exchange, at 
Spencer’s Stable, Augusta, Me, 

lyls 








> BIG PERCENTAGE 2235, suck 


oultryman wants, and 


JING OF THE CORNFIELD, 


CORN PLANTER and 
FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTOR. 





this can be most surely secured with the 
MONITOR INCUGATOR,?Proven 
in our &) Pp. cat «; sent for 4c. at 5 

A.F.WILLIAMS, 69 lince #t.BRISTOL,Coma, 





all kinds of sizeable 
Send for catalogue, 


Plants 
seeds. A great labor saver. 


The Whitman Agricultural Works, 


AUBURN, MAINE, U.8.4 


Valuable Farm Property 2% ss 


Best in the world 


By Auction or Private Sale. 


The Beriah Ward place in Sidney, situated 
onthe river road leading from Augusta to 
Waterville, containing 50 acres of excellent 
farming land with good buildings thereon. 

The Davenport place, so called, in Sidney, 
10 miles from Augusta and Waterville, con- 
taining 50 acres of good grass land. Build- 
ings poor. 

The Bickford place in Belgrade, situated 
near Belgrade stream and the Wellman place, 
with no buildings. 

The above property will be disposed of at 

reat bargains. Unless sold by the middle of 
May, will be put up to auction tothe highesf 
bidder. Apply to Joun E. BRAINARD, 

4t24 Ea. Winthrop, Me. 


FOR SALE. 


One of the finest estates in Augusta ata 
sacrifice, as the owner is leaving town. 
Modern house, 9 rooms and bath. Devine 
and city water; hot water heating; three 
piazzas, two balconies; stone steps; large 
stable and lot. Carpets, draperies and part of 
furniture if desired 

Wooden building No. 62 Green street, to be 
removed from lot; price $150; size 22x30 
feet; would make a good house. Two houses, 
Page street, $750 each, Nos. 8 and 10. 
Horace Nort, 

58 Green Street. 
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‘FARM FOR SALE. 


One of the best in Mt. Vernon, Me., the 
Randall Currier farm, 242 miles from Read- 
field depot, 200 acres, free from stone, large 
orchard, plenty of wood, some timber, zood 
house, two barns, granary, and carriage 
house. Good water at house and barnyard. 
Has cut 65 tons of hay. Farm has been 
neglected since death of former owner. 
Price $1500. Refers to Emery O. Beane, Esq., 
Readtield, Me. Apply toS, Q. & J. M. Currier, 
294 Chestnut Ave., Jamaica Plain, Mass 


AND EYE Glasses, 
CLES Old Reliable Drug Store, 
Opp. P. 0., - - Augusta, Me. 


A bonanza for AGENTS. 
~ 0- [ One-third more MILK. Thou- 
sands of testimonials. SHOO- 











new stock of approved 
crystal lenses just re- 
ceived. Tam not a gradu- 


ate of any so called ‘‘opti- 
cal co re," but long ex- 
perience in fitting the eyes 
and “know how” en- 
ebles meto give the beat 
adjustment at less than 
half the prices charged by 
oculists, eye doctors and 
professors. No charge for 
testing the eyes. 


CHAS. K. PARTRIDGE 
— 


PARTRIDGE’S 













FLY MFG. CO., 


1005 Fairmount, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 4t 


Ave., 
23 
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“Tean 

sincerely say that I 
owe my life to Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla, Forseven 
years I suffered, with 
that terrible scourge 
Scrofula, in my shoulder 
and my arm, Every means 
of cure was tried without suc- 
cess. I hada good physician 
who tried in every way to help 
me. I was told to take Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. I immediately be- 
gan its use and after taking seven 
bottles of this remedy the scrofula 
was entirely cured.” —Mrs.J.A.GEN- 
TLE, Fort Fairfield, Me., Jan. 26, 1896. 
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Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 














Items of General Helos. 


The floods are still 
damage South and West. 

Theodore A. Havemeyer of New York, 
Vice President of the American Sugar 
Refining Co., died Monday. 

Col. John S. Mosby, the noted rebel 
cavalry leader, was thrown from his 
buggy at Charlottesville, Va., Saturday, 
and seriously injured. 

The Rev. Dr. H. C. Farrar, ex-pastor 
of St. Luke’s church, Albany, N. Y., was 
Friday, expelled from the Methodist 
Episcopal church and the ministry at the 
Troy conference for immorality. 








doing great 





ona balcony. This is the second time 
his life has been attempted, the first 
being at Naples on Nov. 17, 1878. 

The failure of the wool firm of W. D. 
Eaton & Co., in September last, was re- 
called by a case which was heard, 
Thursday, in the Unity Session of the 
Superior Court in Boston, in which a 
point of law is involved. Itappears that 
when Eaton & Co. were in business they 
received shipments of wool from parties 
in Maine and New Brunswick, against 
which drafts were drawn, the drafts 
being accepted by Eaton & Co., and dis- 
counted by the Calais National Bank, 
and the bank of Nova Scotia. At the 
time of the failure Eaton & Co. had on 


/hand quantities of wool, and the ques- 


Edwin Morse, the veteran pool seller | tion before the court is as to whether 
and bookmaker, widely known among | the Assignee of Eaton & Co. can retain 
race track habitues, died of heart trouble | the proceeds of that wool and apply it 


at his residence in North Cambridge, 
Mass., Sunday night, aged 65 years. 

Isaac N. Housel, a well known mer- 
chant of Trenton, N. J., was found dead, 
Monday, on his knees by the side of his 
son’s grave. He had apparently died 
while praying. 

Mrs. George Bean, better known as 
Mabel Paines, the dancer, has been 
awarded by a jury a verdict for $10,000 
in the federal courts for injuries received 
from a folding bed in the Hotel Norman- 
die in Chicago, June 24, 1894. 

Samuel Colgate, multi-millionaire, and 
head of the firm of Samuel] Colgate & 
Company, died of heart trouble at his 
home in Orange, N. J., Friday. Mr. 
Colgate was born in New York city in 
1822. 

The trial of the new U. S. gunboat 
Annapolis at Bridgeport, Conn., Thurs- 
day, was most satisfactory. She showed 
that under great pressure 14 knot gait 
could be made. The minimum speed 
was 13.18 knots, the highest 13.43. The 
contract calls for a speed of 12 knots and 
there is no bonus, 


Frank R. Hadley, Ex-Treasurer of the 
Bennett and Columbia mills, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., died Friday morning. 
Several warrants were issued for his ar- 
rest a few days ago, on charges of perjury 
in making false returns to the State in 
connection with the standing of the cor- 
poration, both of which are now in the 
hands of receivers. Hadley had been 
ill for some time. 


The investigation in Boston in regard 
to the recent Tremont street disaster on 
account of the gas explosion, has closed, 
and Judge Ely fixes the blame on the gas 
company. He attributes the death of 
Rev. W. A. Start to its unlawful act. The 
contractor and the Boston Transit com- 
mission were also found guilty of care- 
lessness, as they failed to inspect the 
gas pipes. 

Samuel Scoville, Jr., formerly a well 
known athlete at Yale, and now a lawyer 
in New York, was wounded early Friday 
morning, by a burglar whom he detected 
at work. Scoville woke up and found 
the burglar in his room. He snapped a 
revolver at him, but it failed to dis- 
charge. Then the burglar fired and the 
ball penetrated the body under the arm. 
The bed clothes saved the young man’s 
life. The burglar escaped, taking ten 
dollars. 


Two suicides at sea were reported 
from ocean steamers arriving Sunday in 
New York. The steamer Welmar from 
Bremen reported that a steerage passen- 

er, Gottlieb Strauss, an American by 

irth, who was returning to his home 

somewhere in the West, jumped over- 
board and was drowned on April 13. 
LaGascogne reported that on April 17, 
Rudolph Sielbracht, a Hungarian, who 
was a steerage passenger was discovered 
to be missing. He was supposed to have 
jumped overboard. 


Representative Holman, of Indiana, 
known in Congress as “the great ob- 
jector,”’ died at his home in Washington, 
Thursday, after an illness of some weeks. 
Spinal meningitis was the cause. His 
death was due primarily to a fall this 
month from an attack of vertigo. He 
was 74 years old. No living man and 
few men have a record of 16 terms in the 
House. In all 54 years of his life was 
spent in some public capacity. His Con- 

ssional career began with the 36th 

ongress, and out of twenty Congresses 

since that time he had been out of only 
four. 

Two lives were lost and three dwell- 
ings partially destroyed by fire, which 
broke out early Wednesday morning, in 
a building at 4226 Ashland avenue, Chi- 
cago. The flames spread so rapidly 
that many of the occupants were forced 
to jump from the windows, while others 
were taken down ladders. The dead 
are John McCleash and John Coyne. 
The bodies of both were but slightly 
burned. Coyne, who was but thirteen 
years old, was found tightly clasped in 
the arms of McCleash, who had evidently 
perished in an effort to save the life of 
the boy. 


Governor Adams of Colorado has 
vetoed the bill regulating the manufact- 
ure and sale of oleomargarine. The veto 
message is a sensation in the extreme, as 
the Governor includes in his message a 
letter from a Denver lawyer to an oleo- 
margarine manufacturer in Chicago, 
showing that the bill was passed by 
means of the most open and barefaced 
bribery in both houses. The bill pro- 
vides that the oleomargarine could be 
sold but that no coloring matter could 
be used. The Governor withholds the 
names used in the letter which was writ- 
ten to urge the manufacturer to send 
$150 as his share of the amount needed 
to insure the passage of the bill. 

Monday afternoon, at Rome, while 
King Humbert was on his way to the 
races, Pietro Acciarito, an iron worker 
out of employment, attempted to stab 
him with a dagger. The man was seized 
before he could carry out his purpose 
and the King proceeded seemingly un- 
moved. His majesty returned to the 
Quirinal followed by hundreds of car- 
riages, and thousands of people about 
the palace gave the King an imposing 
and frantic ovation. King Humbert and 


on accounts of drafts paid by Eaton & 
Co., or whether the proceeds can be 
reached by the banks. The court has 
reserved its decision. 

A special to the Republic from Mont- 
gomery, Ala., says: Another disastrous 
wreck, caused evidently by a band of 
wreckers, which has played havoc with 
the roads in that State, occurred Wednes- 
day. As a result three men are dead, 
two are said to be dying, and a number 
of others more or less seriously injured. 
Train No, 8 of the Louisville & Nashville, 
bound for New Orleans, left there at 
9.40, Wednesday night, loaded dowr 
with passengers.» It was going rapidly 
when it reached Wilcox, a little station 
twenty-seven miles south of there, Just 
beyond Wilcox is along trestle. When 
the engine reached it the wheels left 
the track, broke through the trestle, 
and the engine, the men, and the mail, 
baggage and smoking cars were piled in 
a heap in the stream below. Engineer 
Alvin Adams of Mobile, and his fireman, 
Jordan Jones, were scalded. Both died. 
An unknown tramp, who was stealing a 
ride, was also killed. Two passengers 
were fatally injured, and a number were 
seriously hurt. 





FIRES IN MAINE. 

A slight fire, Fast day, injured the 
roof of Mr. S. W. Thaxter’s cottage at 
Cushing’s Island, Portland harbor. The 
loss, which amounts to two or three 
hundred dollars, is covered by insurance. 

The farm buildings owned by Eastman 
Judkins of Carthage, consisting of house, 
ell, shed and two large barns, were de- 
stroyed by fire recently, together with 
nine head of cattle, two horses, eight 
tons of hay, all of the farming tools, 
mowing machine, horse rake, wagons 
and quite a quantity of the household 
furniture. Mrs. Judkins was at home 
alone when the fire was first discovered, 
and she succeeded in getting four cows 
out of the barn and these were saved. 
The fire caught in the shed from a burn- 
ing barrel, in which a bacon was being 
smoked. There was no insurance. 

The dwelling house of George C. 
Smith, with about all its contents, at 
West Franklin, was burned the other 
night. Mrs. Smith was alone at the 
time with three children, her husband 
being at Lamoine, where he is at work 
blacksmithing. Mrs. Smith and the 
children barely escaped in their night 
clothes. Had it not been for the family 
cat, which jumped in the face of the 
sleeping woman, doubtless they would 
have been burned, as the fire and plaster- 
ing were falling in the sleeping rooms 
when they were thus awakened. Small 
insurance. 

The roof of the new stable of Carlisle 
Bros., at Rumford Falls, caught fire 
from the tar kettle of the roofers at 
10.30 A. M., Friday. Quite a breeze 
was blowing, and for atime much dam- 
age was feared. Next to this stable are 
the house and stable owned by Walter 
Abbott of Boston, and occupied by Wm. 
Taiter and Mr. Martin. The roof of the 
stable was burned, and the people in the 
town began to move out the furniture. 
Much of it was damaged in the re- 
moval. The Carlisle Bros.’ stable was 
in process of erection and about com- 
pleted. It was insured and the loss is 
$1000. The damage to the stable of the 
Abbott house and to the furniture in re- 
toval was about $300. Not insured. 

The dwelling house and stable in 
Brownfield, owned by M. L. Staples, 
were burned Wednesday morning. A 
part of the furniture in the lower story 
was saved. It was one of the best sets 
of buildings on the street, and was in- 
sured for $1,350. The owner estimates 
his total loss to be over $2,000. 

Early Monday morning, fire destroyed 
a number of the cattle sheds and horse 
stalls on the grounds of the Eastern 
Maine State Fair Association in Bangor. 
The fire was the work of tramps. 





The Red Men. 

At the meeting in Bangor, on Thurs- 
day, of the Great Council of Maine, Im- 
proved Order of Red Men, Great Senior 
Sagamore R. M. Libby of Portland re- 
signed, and Albro E. Chase of Portland 
was elected to fill the vacancy. Clarence 
L. Bucknam of Yarmouth was elected 
Great Junior Sagamore. First prize in 
golden tomahawk contest was awarded 
to Machigonne tribe of Portland, for ex- 
cellence in conferring adoption degree. 
First prize for increase in membership 
was awarded to Rockemeecook tribe of 
Deering. In the Pocahontas degree con- 
test, the first prize was awarded to 
Nokomis council of Lisbon Falls. A law 
was passed requiring all tribes which in- 
fringe upon others’ territory to pay three 
times the amount of money taken from 
the candidate to the tribe from which he 
was taken. 

It was voted to hold the next council 
meeting in Lewiston. The following 
chiefs were elected: Great Sachem, A. E. 
Chase of Portland; grand senior saga- 
more, C. L. Bucknam, Yarmouth; grand 
junior sagamore, H. B. Seal, Deering; 

nd prophet, Fred E. Wheeler, Wood- 
ords; great trustee, for three years, John 
Locke, Jr.,Portland; great sannap, J. H. 
Eacott, Lisbon Falls. 
The Order seems to be in a prosper- 





Queen Margaret were greatly moved by 
the popular demonstration and appeared 


ous condition in the State. 


Che Hlarhets. 
REPORT OF WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTO* 
LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


(Specially Reported for the Maine Farmer.]) 
Live Stock YaArps, April 27, 1897. 
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Maine Drovers. # 3 z 3 
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AT BRIGHTON. 
H. M. Lowe, 26 15 45 
Thompson & Hanson, 23 24 32 
P. A. Beers. 19 25 
Harris & Fellows, 50 32 108 
O. W. Rolfe 8 12 
Charles Hawkes, 3 3 
F, L. Howe, 20 12 35 
iby Bros., 40 57 
F. W. Wormwell, 22 10 
E. E. Chapman, + 
1. C. Libby, 30 


THE AGGREGATE OF LIVE STOCK AT 
WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON YARDS. 
Cattle, 5,421; sheep, 12,184; hogs, 26,- 

134; veals, 3,017; horses, 986. 

MAINE STOCK AT MARKET. 
Cattle, 195; sheep, 30; hogs, 109; veals, 
336; horses, 86. 
CATTLE AND SHEEP EXPORTS 
ENGLAND. 
From Boston for the week, 4114 cattle, 

5379 sheep, 202 horses. English market 

on cattle less active at 4c, and not 

heavy supply at London, 11144@l2c, 
dressed weight; at Liverpool, 11}¢c, 
dressed weight, for best State steers. 

State sheep at 9@101¢c. 

HOW WE FOUND THE MARKET. 


Good, generous supplies of all kinds 
of live stock. The movement in beef 
cattle was less active than some weeks, 
from the fact that Western cattle were 
Yc lower, and all Eastern aud Northern 
stock had to be sold upon that basis, or 
nearly so. Sales at 2'4@5l4c, live 
weight. 

Values on sheep have not materially 
changed. The supply is almost entirely 
from the West, and good stock is landed 
here at reasonable rates. Lambs at 5@ 
5 gc, clipped; sheep at 4@4'sc. 

Hog market rules remarkably steady, 
and as has been for a number of weeks, 
as regards Western, at4@4'¢c. Country 
lots, at dressed weight, 514c. 

The largest supply of veal caives on 
sale any one week this season, and on 
top of large supply last week had its 
effect upon the market, with sales ata 
decline of 14c per lb. We quote sales at 
3@5, but mostly at 414@434c per lb. 

The milch cow and springer market 
in a fair way as regards the better grades. 
Common to fair qualities move slowly 
at $20@$38; extra cows, $40@48; choice 
cows at $50(@868 a head. 

Horse Market—A good demand no- 
ticed, and good spring trade continues. 
Sales comfortably active for good busi- 
ness horses of 1200@1300 Ibs. at $80@ 
$140; common grades at $60@$80; nice 
drivers and draft, of 1400@1700 lbs. for 
the latter, at $150@$200; drivers at $100 
@$175. 

Live Poultry—A few hundred pounds 
only reach the market, with sales at 9@ 
10c per 1b, 

SALES OF MAINE STOCK, 

The Eastern stock train was late by 
about four hours. Some of the dealers 
came ahead of disabled engine, and we 
learned what was on the train—170 milch 
cows, 25 oxen,. 109 fat hogs, 336 veal 
calves. I. C. Libby had 3 spring lambs 
that were held at good price, being a 
fine lot. Libby Bros, sold milch cows 
from $30@$50. Thompson & Hanson 
had oxen, cows and hogs and calves, and 
found prices a grain easier on cattle; 
steady on milch cows and hogs; !4c de- 
cline on veal calves. 

REMARES. 


The milch cow trade has not suffered 
for want of good desirable grades, not- 
withstanding there are plenty of the 
more common qualities, and Maine is 
not deficient in sending in all sorts and 
qualities, from heavy good Dutch cows 
to the slim animals that come from the 
more northern districts. It is said that 
“variety is the spice of life;’’ we have it 
in animals from the State of Maine, 
The good, bad and indifferent, and hit 
all sorts of customers. Some of these 
poor grades Maine farmers are desirous 
to disperse of, even if they do not get 
more thth their value for beef. They 
don’t want them, therefore so many of 
that sort find their way to market, and 
Maine dealers know how to advertise 
their good stock, and all such find a 
ready sale at Jucrative prices, 

LATE ARRIVALS AND SALES AT BRIGH- 

TON LAST WEDNESDAY. 

Two hundred and twenty-five head of 
Western sheep, with such not sold on 
Tuesday, at Watertown and Brighton, 
and from nearly 80 cattle, 150 calves, 
327 store pigs and shotes. A good clear- 
ance effected in milch cows, especially 
the better class of cows. Arrivals quite 
liberal and prices fairly steady. Libby 
Bros. sold 2 fancy cows at $55 each; 4° 
extra milkers at $40 each; 4 cows, $31 
each; 8 springers, $37 a head; 1 two 
year-old bull, $20; 4 yearling bulls at $12 
@$17. M. D. Holt sold 9 cows, from $25 
@$50, all within this range. R. Connors 
sold 10 cows and springers at $45 a head. 
Thompson & Hanson sold 8 milch cows 
from $38@$45; 3 cows at 48 a head. W. 
W. Hall & Son sold 2 extra new milch 
cows, $40 a head; 1 springer, $38; 10 
oxen not sold on Tuesday, at 33c, aver- 
aging 1280lbs. A.C. & E. C. Foss sold 
4 oxen, 7030 Ibs., at 4°gc; 1 bull, $22. J. 
S. Henry sold various cows at a range of 
$25@$55 a head. W. F. Wallace sold 25 
cows, $35@$48; 3 fancy cows, $50. LC. 
W. Cheney sold 15 cows at $45@855. 
One very fancy cow from Walpole, N. 
H., at $75, and she was a fancy Dutch. 
Store pigs in good demand at $2 50@ 
$3 50a head. Shotes, $3@85. 


FOR OLD 








BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Boston, April 27, 1897. 
Flour and Meal—Tuesday noon—There 
is little doing in flour, the trade being at 
a standstill, awaiting a more settled mar- 
ket. Prices are nominal, and we quote 
winter wheat patents at $5 00@$5 35; 
winter wheat clears and straights at $4 60 
@$5 00; spring wheat patents at $4 50@ 
$4 90; spring wheat clears and straights 
at $3 75@$4 25 per bbl. To these prices 
add 25 cents for jobbers’ prices. 
Corn meal is firm, with sales at 66@ 
68c per bag, and $1 50@$1 55 per bbl for 
choice kiln-dried. Oatmeal firm, and we 
quote cut at $3 60@$4 00, and rolled and 
ground at $3 20@$3 60 per bbl. Granu- 
lated and bolted meal at $1 80@$2 00. 
Rye flour at $2 80@83 00 per bbl. 
Graham flour at $2 85@8$4 55 per bbl., as 
to quality. 
Grain—The market was quiet, with 
spot prices unchanged from Monday, but 
shipping prices lower. 

Corn on the track is quoted at 35c per 
bush. for steamer yellow. 

Trading in corn to arrive was princi- 
pally at 34\¢c for Chicago No. 2 yellow, 
and at 3314 @33 ec for No. 3 yellow. 

The demand for oats has been moder- 
ate with sales on the spot here of clipped 
at 28'\¢c for fancy, 28c for No. 2, and 
271¢c for No. 3, with rejected white at 
27c, and no grade at 2614@2634c per bu. 

Shippers offer oats to arrive at 263;@ 
27c for 32 to 34 lbs., with fancy at 23@ 
28 gc. 

Millfeed—The demand is steady, with 
spring bran at $11, and winter at $14 25 

1450. Middlings range at $11 50 for 
spring up to $1550 for winter. Mixed 
feed sells at $14; linseed meal at $20, 
and cotton seed meal at $21 50@22 per 
ton. Red dog flour at $14@14 25. 
Ground wheat at $15 50@16. 

Hay—The market is quiet for hay. 


good, 16@17c. 


weak; 5c lower; fairly active; light at 
$3 95@$4 1219; 
heavy, $3 60@4 05; rough, $3 60@4 75. 


at $3 85@5 05; cows and heifers at $2 00 
@4 50; Texas steers, $3 30@4 40; stock- 


ceived by the secretary. Dr. Lincoln felt it 


good at $15@816. Rye straw steady at 
$17@$17 50, and oat straw at $8@$8 50 
per ton. 

Muttons and lambs are easy, and veals 
are in oversupply and lower: Lambs, 
springers, $4@8; fall lambs, 8@9!¢c for 
good tochoice; Brighton and fancy, 10@ 
101¢c; fair to good, 7@8c: muttons, 7/4 
@84c; yearlings, 7@8!¢c; veals, 5@7c; 
fancy, 8@9c. 

The supply of poultry is sufficient to 
keep the market easy: Turkeys, 12@ 
13'gc;_ fancy, 13 'se@14c ; western 
chickens, 11@t5c; fowls, 9@11c; geese, 
9@10c; ducks, 10@22c; capons, 11@13c. 

Pork is steady, with prices unchanged: 
Barrel pork, $11 50; light backs, $10 75; 
lean ends, $13; fresh ribs, 8!gc; corned 
and fresh shoulders, 7'gc; smoked shoul- 
ders, 8c; hams, 93,@103jc; lard, 514c; 
in pails, 5'4@61gc; city dressed hogs, 
6@614c; country, 5c. 

Beef is quiet, but sellers claim that 
prices are very firm: Choice steers, 
8@8'gc; good, 8c; light and cows, 6144@ 
Tse. 

Butter is a shade easier: Northern 
creamery, round lots 18@19c; western, 
17@18c; eastern, 17@17!sc; small lots 
and selected packages, 19@20c. 

Cheese is very firm: Twins, 1214c; 
singles, 12c; sage, 12@12'¢c; jobbing, 1@ 
21sec more. Liverpool is cabled at 56s 6d. 

Eggs are steady: Western fresh, 10'g@ 
llc; eastern fresh, 11@12c;-nearby and 
fancy, 12's @l4c. 

Apples were dull again, the weather 
and the day being unfavorable; Bald- 
wins, 75c@$1; fancy, $1.25@1.50; spies, 
$1.50@2; russets, $1@1.50. Small and 
jobbing lots bring higher prices. 

Potatoes hold to the firmer market 
noted yesterday: Aroostook hebrons, 48 
@50c; white 38@40c; rose, 40@45c; reds, 
35@38c; Jersey double head sweets, 
$1.50. Florida new potatoes sold yester- 
day at $1.25 per bskt for good. 


AUGUSTA CITY MARKET. 


{Corrected weekly for the Maine Farmer. 
WEDNEsDAY, April 28. 
APPLES~—20c. bu. 





BeAns—Pea beans $1 30; Yellow 
Eyes, $1@$1 20. 
ButTER—Ball butter 14@16c. Cream- 


ery, 20@21c. 

CHEESE--Factory and domestic new 
10@12\¢ce. 

CoTToN SEED MEAL—$1 15 per cwt. 
Eees—Fresh, 12c per dozen. 
FLour—St Lonis, $4 75@35 00; Pa- 
tent, $5 25@$5 50@$5 75. 

Grain—Corn 40c; oats 30c; barley 60c, 
Rye 75c. 

Hay—Loose $14@15; pressed $14@18. 
STRAwW—$5 50@$6.00 

HIDES AND SKINs—Cow hides, 51{c; 
ox hides, 5'sc; bulls and stags, 4c. 
Live AND CEMENT—Lime $1 10 per 
cask; cement $1 50. 

LArp—Tierce 5'3c; in tins, 8c; com- 
pound lard, 6e. 
MEAL—Corn, 37 sc; rye, 80c. 
SHORTS—S5c per hundred. 
Provisions—Clear salt pork, 7ec.; 
beef per side 6@S8c; ham 9c; fowls, 10c; 
turkeys, 16@18:; veals, Sc; round hog, 
4l4c.; mutton, 7@%c; spring lamb, 20- 
@25e, spring chickens, 10@12@1lic. 
Propuce—Potatoes, 40c per bush; 
cabbages, lc. per lb.; beets, new, 40c, 
per bushel; turnips, new, 40c per bush. 


PORTLAND MARKET. 


WEDNEsDAY, April 28. 
AppLes—Eating, $1 25@1 50; Evapor- 
ated, 4!4@5!se per lb. 

ButrER—15@l16c. for choice family; 
creamery, 20@22c. 

BEANS—Pea, 98@$1 00; Yellow Eyes, 
$1 25@1 35. 

CHEESE—Maine and Vermont Factory, 
12's@13c; N. Y. Factory, 124@13c. 
FLour—Superfine, $3 75@$4 00; Spring 
X and XX, $5 15@5 25; Roller Michigan, 
$5 00@5 15; St. Louis Winter Patents, 
$5 45@5 65. 

Fiso—Cod, Shore, $4 00@4 75; Scaled 


herring per box, S8@lic; Mackerel, 
shore, $15 00@18 00. 
Grain—Corn, bag lots, 35c; oats, 


32c; cotton seed, car lots, $20 00@21 50; 
cotton seed, bag lots, $23 00; 
sacked bran, car lots, $14 00@14 50; 
sacked bran, bag lots, $14 00@15 00; 
middlings, car lots, $14 00@16 00; mid- 
dlings, bag lots, $15 00@$17 00. 
Larp—Per tierce, 514@5%gc per Ib.; 
pail, 6@63;¢. 


Porarors—Potatoes, 38@4% per 
bush; sweet, $2 50. 
Provisions—Fowl, 11@l4c.; spring 


chickens, 13@15c. ; turkeys,17@18c; eggs, 
13c; extra beef, $9@9 50; pork backs, 
$11 25@$11 50; clear, $11 25@11 50; 
hams, 1014@1034c. 





BANGOR PRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNEsDAY, April 28. 
AppLEs—Choice strung, 4@5c _ per 
Ib.; choice sliced, 7@8c. 
BEANns—Yellow eyes, $1 25@$1 35 per 
bush.; hand picked pea, $1 25(@$1 35. 
ButTER—Best, 18@20c per lb.; fair to 


Eees—Fresh laid, 11@12c per doz. 
CuHEESE--Best factory, per Ib., (new) 
12@12'¢c; best dairy, per lb., (new) 12c. 
PrRovistons—Pork, country clear 8c.; 
Western, 8c. Spring chickens, 15@20c. 
Grain—Oats, prime country, 32c. 
Hay—Best loose, $15 00. 

Corn—37c; meal, 35c. 
PoTATOES—35@40c per bush. 





CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET. 


Cutcaeo, April 27. 
Hogs—receipts, 18,000; left over 4000; 


mixed, $3 90@4 10; 
Cattle—Receipts, 2,500; steady; beeves 
ers and feeders, $3 40@4 50. 

Sheep—Receipts, 9,000; steady; quiet. 





the member of the Board of Agriculture 
from Washington county, has been re- 


necessary to resign on account of ill 
health. He is especially well known in 
the county, and as an agriculturist all 
over the State; and his resignation will 
be regretted. He resides at Dennysville, 
where he has a fine country seat, a farm 
of considerable extent. 





The menarchs of the Maine forest are 
not all gone yet, though one of them was 
hauled out to Brassaue in Aroostook 
county, lately. It was a white pine, 
scaled 4000 feet, and is éstimated to be 
worth $200. Woodmen say this pine 
must have been over 300 years old. 





A bachelor seldom drops a button into 
the contribution box at church. He 
seldom has any buttons that he can 
spare. 





Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 


Keel Balsam 


The Safest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
the place of al! liniments for mild or severe action. 
Removes all Bunches or Blemis ™m ree 

R 


Ho . 
and Cattle. P 
OR FIRING. “improrite ts pod rth 









bes fro 

ALL C 

uce scar or blemish. 
Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
Price ° per bottle. Sold by druggists, or 
sent by express, charges id, with full directions 
‘or its use. Send for descriptive circulars, 





Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength 


and healthfulnexs. Assures the food against 
alum and all forms of adulteration common 
to the cheap brands. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





Methodist Appointments. 

At the East Maine Conference in Cal- 
ais, on Monday, the following appoint- 
ments were announced: 


Bangor District—Rev. E. H. Boynton, Pre- 
siding Elder, Bangor. 
Alton, Argyle and West Old Town—S. M. 
Small. 
Ashland—To be supplied 
Atkinson and S8-bec—W H Patten. 
Bangor—First church, H. E. Foss; 
church, J. M. Frost 
Brownville and Henderson—D. R. Pierce. 
Caribou—W. A. McGraw. 
Carmel! and Levant—Maly Kearney. 
Danforth—J. W. Day 
Dexter and Ripley—J. F. Haley. 
Dixmonut—Norman La Marsh. 
Dover—C. ©. Whidden. 
East Corinth and Corinth—W. L. Brown 
Easton and South Presque Isle—Supplied, 
J.L. Fischer. 
Exeter and Corinna—E. A. Carter 
aa City and Lambert Lake—C. H. Ran- 
pach. 
Fo t Fairtield—E. V. Allen. 
Guilford and Sangerville—D. B. Dow. 
Harmony and Athens—M. S. Preble. 
Hartland and St. Albans—L. H. Lidstone. 
Houlton—D. B. Phelan. 
Hodgdon and Linneus—J. H. Barker. 
Howland and Montague—To be supplied. 
Kingman and Prentiss—J. W. Hatch. 
Limestone—Supplied, A. E. McMahon. 
Lincoln—C. H. Johonnett 
Mapleton—W. H. Sipprelle. 
Mattawamkeag—W. [. Johnson 
Mars Hill and Bridgewater—Supplied, M. 
8. Hill. 
Monson (Swedish Miss.)—H. G, Bowie. 
Monticello and Littleton—F. H. Osgood. 
Moro and Smyrna—W. F. Campbell. 
Newport and Detroit—C. E. Springer. 
Oaktield—To be supplied. 
Old Town—C. L. Banghart 
Orono and Stillwater—T. F. Jones. 
Patten—A. E. Luce. 
Pittstield and Palmyra—G. H. Hamilton. 
sSherman—To be supplied. 
ancebhoro—B. G. Seaboyer. 
Wasbburn—Supplied, E. O. Smith. 
Bucksport District—H. W. Norton, Presid- 
ing Elder. 
Alexander and Meddybemps 
P. Greenlaw 
Bar Harbor—C _ B. Allen. 
Brewer—John Tinling. 
Brooksville and South Penobscot—David 
Smith 
Bucksport—J. T. Richardson. 
Bucksport Center—Supplied, W H. Mafiitt 
Calais—First_ chureh, C. H. McElhiney; 
Knight Memorial—s. A. Bender, F 
Castine—U. G. Lyons. 
Columbia Falls, Columbia and Indian River 
—5. 0. Young 
Cutler—H. M. Moore. 
Deer Isle—Supplied, C. Garland 
East Bucksport—Supplied, D. 8. Kerr 
East Machias and Whiting—A. B. Carter. 
Eastport—F. W. Brooks. 
Eddington—W. H. Powlesland. 
Edmunds and Marion—supplied, 
Moody. 
Ellsworth—I, H. W. Wharif. 
Franklin—J, E. Lombard. 
Gott’s and Black Islandi—To be supplied. 
Gouldsboro—C. B. Morse. 
Hampden—aA. J. Lockhart. 
Harrington—Chas. Rogers. 
Lubec, North and South—T. A. Hodgdon; 
West—To be supplied 
Machias—Robert Sutcliffe. 
Milbridge and Cherrytield—To be supplied. 
Nealey’s Corner—Supplied, A. J. Lockhart. 
Orland and West Penobscot—Supplied, W. 
Lermond. 
Orrington—B. W. Russell. 
Orrington Center and South Orrington—F. 
W. Towle. 
Pembroke—E. 8. Gahan. 
Penobscot—G. M. Bailey. 
Robbinston and Perry—Supplied, B. P. Cap- 


Grace 


Supplied, W. 


G. R. 


shaw. 

Southwest Harbor—D. H. Piper. 
Stonington—J. L. Folsom. 
Sullivan—J. T. Moore 
Surry and East Bluehill—E. W. Belcher. 
Swan’s Island—Supplied, J. L. Pinkerton. 
Wesley and Cooper—Supplied, J. D. Me 
Graw. 
West Tremont—Supplied—A. D. Moore. 
Winterport—]. P. Simonton 
West Lubec—To be supplied. 

Rockland District. 

Rey. W. W. Ogier, Presiding Elder, Thom- 


aston. 
Belfast—G. G. Winslow. 
Boothbay Harbor—W. Wood. 
Bremen and West Waldoboro—Supplied, A. 
E. Morris. 
Camden and Lincolnville—T. S. Ross. 
Clinton, Benton and Burnham—J. 
Irvine. 
Cushing—H. I. Holt. 
Damariscotta and Mills—L G. Marsh. 
Dresden—Supplied—J. W. Price 
East Boothbay and South Bristol—A. E. 
Russell 
East Vassalboro and China—J. A. Weed. 
Friendship—A. L. Nutter. 
Georgetown and Arrowsic—H. E. Stetson. 
Montville and Palermo—Supplied, C. 
Smith. i : 
Morrill and Knox—Supplied, G. D. Stanley. 
North Vassalboro and Vassalboro—M. F. 
Bridgham. 
North Waldoboro—C. W. Lowell. 
Northport—Supplied, W. J. Wilson. 
Orff’s Corner—Supplied, C. W. Lowell. 
Pemaquid and New Harbor—C, E. Petersen. 
Pittston aud Whitefield—J. A. Morlen. 
Randolph and Chelsea—A. H. Hanscom. 
Rockland—F. E. White. 
Rockport—N. R. Pierson. 
Round Pond and Bristo!l—C. F. Butterfield. 
Searsmonut—W. C. Barker. 
Searsport—O. H. Fernald. 
Sheepscot—W. A. Meservey. 
South Thomaston and Spruce Head—G. E. 
Edgett. ; 
Southport—M. T, Anderson. 
Thomaston—S. L. Hanscom. ’ 
Union and Washington—V. E. Hills. 
Unity and Troy—E. 8. Burrill. 
Waldoboro and Winslow’s Mills, T. J. 


right. ore 5 

Windsor and Cross Hill—Supplied, T. A. 
Tuttle. 

Westport—To be supplied. 

Wiscasset—V. P. Wardwell. 

Woolwich—W. H. Dunnack. : 

A. F. Chase, Principal of East Maine Con- 
ference Seminary—Member of Bucksport 
Quarterly Conference. == , 

D. H. Tribou, Chaplain U.S. Navy—Mem 
a “ewer Quarterly Conference. 


H, 


2. Plumer, Chaplain in Maine State 
Prison—Member of homaston Quarterly 
Conference. 


George Reader and H. B. Haskell left with- 
"9 pointment to attend one of our schools. 


. Sawyer, Professor in Rust University 





—Member of  Bucksport Quarterly Con- 
ference. 
Our Cape Elizabeth correspondent 


writes: Those farmers who did the 
least on their farms last year are the best 
off. Those who are in debt find hard 
work to get the money to pay. Butter 
at 20 cts., eggs at 12 cts., pork at 5 cts., 
etc., is not a very bright outlook. I 
have planted peas and potatoes. Grass 
looks well. People go to town meeting, 
vote liberally for other folks to pay, then 
grumble about taxes. It is a good sea- 
son for those who live on their income; 
prices rule low. The laborer finds little 
employment, and wages low. Clothing, 
boots and shoes are cheap. I find that 
the strawberry plants and raspberries 
and blackberries have wintered well. 
Horses are lower than last fall. Hun- 
dreds of rents in Portland are vacant, 
and not much prospect of being filled. 


Carpenters report that there is not a 
good outlook for summer work. 





A Belfast lady recently shipped a cat 
to Boston, and with the cat she sent a 
politely written letter to the engineer of 


the train, asking him to kindly not blow 
the whistle loud, as it would scare the 
cat! 





“The Keeley Institute of the East,” 
for the cure of the Liquor and Morphine 
habits, is located at No. Conway, N. H. 





LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland 0. 








Fancy firm at $16.50@$17 per ton, and 






Ftlarried, 


In Arthurette, N. B., fpril 11, Fred W. 
Bishop of Fort Fairfield, to Miss Arettee Tracey 
of Arthurette, N. B. 

In Abbot Village, April 13, Herbert G. Page 
to Miss Dora A. Littlefield, both of Abbot. 

In Auburndale, Mass., April 19, Alfred F. 
Adams. Jr. fermerly of Castine, Me., to Miss 
Nellie F. Roberts, both of Atlantic, Mass. 

In Bangor, April 22, Dr. e Sturtevant 
Macpherson, of Brookline, Mass., to Miss 
Jenny Cutter piltinghons of Bangor. 

In Biddeford, April 20, William Kearney to 
Miss Mamie F. O’Connor 

In Brewer, April 17, Capt. Israel Closson, 
Jr. to Miss Kate C. Towle, both of Searsport 

In Bucksport, April 17. Newall A. Stover to 
Miss Ruth 8. Wescott, both of Bucksport 

In Camden, April 20, Capt. Edward Hopkins 
to Miss Maria A. Glover, both of Camden. 

In Dover, April 18, Forrest E. Doore to Mrs. 
Minnie S. Prince, both of Dover. 

In Dexter, April 21, Judge Lafayette B 
Waldron to Miss Gertrude Chase, both of 
Dexter. 

In East Livermore Mills, April 17,James 
E. Nichols of East Livermore, to Miss Addie 
8. Brooks of Oakland. 

In Ellsworth, April 17, James E. Ford to 
Mrs. Lissa Hammond, both of Ellsworth. 

In Greenville, April 17, Charles F. Files of 
Foxcrof:, to Miss Flora E. Hildreth of Green- 
ville 
_In Houlton, April 14, Wm. H. Moray to Miss 
Emma Thornton, both of Woodstock, N. B. 

In Hodgdon, April 18, Thomas C. Nielsen 
to Miss Anna Gerow, both of Houlton. 

In Jefferson, April 14, by Rev. John Petten 
gill, Horace T. Weeks of Jefferson to Miss 
Sarah E. Achorn of Whitefield. 

In Lincolnville, Horace N Munroe of Lin- 
qusavitte to Mrs. Adelia M. Lezatte of Cam- 
den. 

In Norway, April 14, Charles W. Cummings 
of Hebron to Mis- Sadie Hobbs of Norway. 

In Orland, April 17, Miss Hattie A. Ames of 
Orland to Gerald B. Wight of Bucksport. 

In Paris, April 17, Gilbert E. Shaw to Miss 
Julia M. Corbett, both of Paris. 

In Portland, April 14, Osmer P. Coffin to 
Miss Maybelle Whitney, both of Portland; 
April 11, Lyman Buber of_Bristol, N. LI, to 
Miss Gertrude M. Meek of New_ Brunswick; 
April 14, George L. D. Berry to Miss Maggie 
Dow, both of Portland; April 11, Charles 
Peaco to Miss Kate Miles; April 21, Charles 
W. Loring to Miss Sarah L. Davis, both of 
Yarmouthville. 

In Penobscot, April 10, Merle _H. Bridges to 
Miss Flora M. Clement, both of Penobscot 

In Rockland, April 7, Henry M. Stanton to 
Miss Rena M. Hewett, both of Rockland 

In Sedgwick, April 12, Capt. E. R. Powers of 
Boston, Mass., to Miss Ella M. Thurston of 
Sedgwick. 

_In Searsport, April 7, Arthur L. Howard of 
, ile to Miss Nellie E. Herrick of Bel- 
ast. 

In San Diego, Cal., March 26, William 
Holmquist to Miss Georgie E. Dow 

In Sabattus, April 10, George W. McKenney 
to Miss Maud M. Sprague, both of Sabattus 

In South Paris, April 19, Charles Cuvier 
Colby to Miss Adelaide F. Stearns, both of 
Paris. 

In South Thomaston, March 30, Arthur A. 
Dennison to Miss Linne A. Harrington. 

In South Waterford, April 14, J. H. Hasel 
ton of Norway to Miss Fannie E. Caswell of 
South Waterford. 

_In Salem, April 15. Arthur E. Jones to Mrs. 
Eftie G. Hodgman, both of Salem 

In Saco, Aaron E. Shackle to Miss Susan A. 
Davis; April 12, John H. Armstrong to Miss 
Agnes L. Thompson; April 19, Clarence Place 
to Mrs. Belle Goodwin. 

In Trenton. April 20, Palmer H. Seavy to 
Miss Hattie E. Murch, both of Trenton. 
In Temple, April 7, Martin S. Brown to Miss 
Ida M. Will, both of Temple 

H 

H 








In Van Buren, April 20, Charles F. 
mond of Van Buren to Miss Carrie V 
mond of Tacoma, Washington 
In Vinalhaven, March 31, Alexander Simp 
son to Mrs. Mary Vinal, both of Vinalhaven: 
April 4, Charles T. Burgess of Matinicus to 
Miss Linda A. Tolman of Vinalhaven 

In Willimantic, April 18, Edwin A. Davis 
of Willimantic to Miss Evie A. Bodwell of 
Lincoln 
In West Tremont, April 14, Alonzo Went 
worth to Miss Polly L. Dow, both of Tremont 


Diwd. 


am 
am 





In 
Guild, aged 76 years 
In Avon, Mass., April 13, Mrs. Sophia J., 


Paris, Me., aged 74 years, 4 months 
In Auburn, April 22, Mrs. Lydia Harlow, 
widow of the late Jesse R. Harlow, aged 87 
years, 5 months; April 22, Mrs. Nellie A. Aus 
tin, aged 20 years. 
In Aurora, April 18, John Mace, aged 
years. 
In Bangor, April 16, Mark Ellison, aged 89 
years, 4 months; April 21, Lottie B. Lougee, 
aged 28 years, 10 months; April 14, Vincent 
Willard, aged_83 years, 7 months; April 15, 
Emily Oakes Porter, aged 82 years, 6 months. 
In Bath, April 22, Earl E., son of Wm. E 
and the late Jennie Besaw, aged 3 years, 3 
months; April 22, George H, Nichols, aged 65 
years; April 19, Sloan S. Farnham, aged 46 
years; April 18, Clemes, daughter of John 
and Melvenia Cemia, aged 7 years. 
In Browntield, April 9, Thomas Cotton, aged 
about 89 years. 
In Brewer, April 21, John R. Wallis, aged 51 
years 
In Benton, April 13, Frederick Hodgedon, 
aged 70 years 
In Dorchester, Mass., Easter morning, Miss 
Addie F. Harriman, sister of Mrs. E. F. Rob 
erts, formerly of Bangor, Me.:; April 20, Mrs 
Fannie A., wife of L. W. Wentworth, formerly 
of Bangor, Me. 

In Dixtield, Agett %, Issachar L. Stock 
brie ge, aged nearly 70 years. 
In Deer Isle, April 1 
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a 
7, Miss Eftie D. Eaton, 
aged 24 years, 8 months. 

In Dedham, April 11, William and Alice, 
twin children of Mr. and Mrs. William Brew, 
aged 2 days. 

In Ellsworth, April 14, Lewis Friend, aged 
63 years, 2 months: April 9, Mrs. Mary Me 
Carthy, widow of the late Charles McCarthy, 
aged 81 years, 9 months; April 15, Alice M., 
infant daughter of Howard and Edith An- 
drews, aged 11 months; April 14, Mrs. Susan 
E., wife of Spencer J. Hall, aged 55 years; 
April 16, Mrs. Dora E., wife of Howard W. 
Dunn, aged 44 years, 2 months; April 14. 
Mrs. Lucy Dawes, aged 60 years; April 14, 
Mrs. Abby Dawes, aged 79 years, 5 montis. 

In East Livermore, April 14, Edmund 
Mitchell, aged 59 years 

In Eastport, April 9, Capt. Morris S. Bailey, 
aged 86 years, 8 months. 

In Elisworth Falls, April 9, Louisa T., wife 
of Charles Dunham, aged 54 years. 

In Farmington, April 7, Geo. W., infant son 
of Mr. and Mrs. John O. Paul, aged 10 months; 
April 18, Mrs. Hannah E., wife of T. H 
Adams, aged 60 years, 5 months 

In Freedom, April 2, Mrs. Lucinda P. Bell, 
aged 74 years. 

In Freehold, N. J., 
Day Sewall. 

In Gardiner, April 19, Charles S. Douglass, 
aged 40 years. 

In Glenburn, April 13, Mrs. Annie Victoria, 
wife of Edw. Stevens, aged 53 years. 

In Garland, April 9, Mrs. Betsey A., wife of 
Martin L, Rideout 

In Gardiner, April 23, Miss Helen W. Lar- 
rabee, daughter of Judge and Mrs. J. M. Lar 
rabee; April 25, Charles H. Partridge, aged 
82 years. p 

In Hermon, April 19, Georgia Etta Annis, 
aged 28 years, 7 months, _ : 

In Hiram, April 15, Miss Fannie B. Hub 
bard, only daughter of the late Noah B. and 
Emeline Hubbard, aged 32 years; April 11, 
Josbua R. Ridlon, aged 63 years; Thomas J. 
Watson, aged 77 years, 2 months. 

In Kenduskeag, April 22, Mrs. 
Harvey, aged 58 years, 3 months 
In Kingfield, April 10, Marita H., daughter 
13 


April 12, Mrs. Lucretia 


Francis 


of Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Hunnewell, aged 
years. ; : : 

In Locke’s Mills, April 14, Abner Herrick, 
aged about 70 years. 

In Lancaster, N. H., April 14, Mrs. Lousia 
Allen Tripp, aged 89 years, 4 months; daugh 
ter of Zebulon and Prudence (Mayhew) Allen, 
late of ¥yrmington. Me., and widow of the 
late Rev. Leander 8. Tripp, a 

In Lewiston, April 15, William E. Sargent, 
aged 35 years, 10 months. : 

In Long Island, April 12, Mrs. Lucinda C., 
wife of Orrison D. Horr, aged 38 years, 3 
months. 

In Lamoine, April 13, Mrs. Phebe P. Pette: 
gill, aged 86 years, 6 months. 

In Lubec, April 7, Elsie C. Myers, aged 81 
years. 11 months. : 

In Madison, April 7, widow of the late Renel 
Smiley, aged 83 years. : 

In Marshfield, April 10, Miss Almie, daugh 
ter of Lorenzo and Cynthia Marston, aged 19 
years; April 9, Milton A. Hathaway, agec 21 
years, 3 months. 

In Madrid, April 5, Mrs. Ruhama Perry, 
aged 77 years. ) 

In Minneapolis, Minn., April 8, Walter F. 
Little, son of Howard R. and Bertha Wood 

cock Laughlin, aged 1 year, 10 months. 

In Norway, April 10, Mrs. Ethel Maude 
Cullinan, wife of George H. Gould, aged 18 
years, 7 months. 

In New Vineyard, April 9, Elmer W. Barker, 
aged 26 years, 10 months. 

In North Waterford, April 7, Mrs. Eliza Ann 
Cook, widow of the late Robinson Cook, for 

merly of Bolster’s Mills, aged 89 years, 2 
months, . 

In Portland, April 13, Mrs. Lydia, widow of 
the late Stephen Nye, aged 73 years, 6 
months; April 13, Mrs. Rose. widow of the 
late John Glynn: April 13, Mrs. Ida M, wife 
of Guy W. Mitchell, aged 27 yeats; April 14, 
at the Home for Aged Men, Capt. Benjamin 
Swett, aged 90 years, 6 months; April 13, 
Rose Hollywood, aged 50 years; April 13, 
Lindon Howland, child of John R. and Lena 
I. Lowell, aged 1 year, 6 months; April 15, 
Sarah F. Elder, daughter of the late John and 
8. M. Elder; April 14, Christopher Way, aged 
54 years, 9 months; April 12, John W. Brown, 
aged 62 years; April 12, Mrs. Mary Agnes, 
widow of the late John Kirby; April 16, Col- 
lingwood E. Fuller, aged 60 years, 2 months; 
April 14, Capt. Benjamin Swett, aged 90 
years, 7 months, formerly of Bangor; April 
19, Emma O., wife of Henry E. Underwoor, 
aged 52 years; April 19, Roger H. McGuire, 
aged 62 years; April 18, Bridget, widow of 
the late William Feehan, aged 64 years; 
April 18, Charles E. T. Shaw, aged 66 i? 
_Jn Poland, April 20, Nelson Haskell, aged 





We have no branch Institute. 


President of the Vermont State Dairy. 
men’s Association on the De Lava) 
Baby” Cream Separators, 


Morrisville, Vt., March 5, 199- 

“Six years Ago I took a De [4 
‘Baby’ No. 2 separator to test besid: 2 
Cabinet creamer. At the end of ty 
weeks I became satisfied that | could 
ford to be called a fool by my neigh}. 
and throw away my nearly new <)-, 
creamer and pay $125 for a little «); aby 
separator. It has run from two to th». 
hours every day since then with but ye 
little repairs. It is driven by a « 
tread power, is situated near the x 
so that no time is lost in carry); 
milk to it, and the warm skim-m 
only a few feet from the calves gt) 
What is not wanted for the calves j 
ducted to the basement beneath, al! y 
for the pigs. It not only saves us } 
of work each day but we have sold ; 
than $200 worth of butter each year, 
than we could have made and xs, ad} 
we kept on with our former met) 

“Farmers to be successful, unde: 
ent conditions, must fo!low the ex, 
of careful business men, stop all wastes 
of every kind, and employ the bes: 
known methods of conducting their bys 
ness.”” C.F.S 


Al 
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Send for new Catalogue, No. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR c9, 
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)XECUTOR’S NOTICE. The suis 
4 hereby gives notice that he ha 
duly appointed Executor of the will < 
_ _WiLiraM S. BADGER, late of Aug 
in the county of Kennebec, deceas 
given bonds as the law directs. Al| ) 
having demands against the estate . 
deceased are desired to present the s 
settlement, and all indebted thereto 
quested to make payment immediat: 
Oscar Ho Ly 
April 26, 1897. wane 





75 years; April 6, William Leach, ac 


years; April 7, Benjamin Varnum. a 
years; April 10, Mrs. Elizabeth Bride: 
385 years. 


In_ Pittsfield, April 5, Mrs. Grace, wif 
A. Noble, aged 28 years. 


In Paris, Mrs. Arabe'la Rawson Cart 
oldest woman in Paris—aged 90 yea 
months. 


In Phippsburg, April_ 10, Mrs. Jane | 
of Thomas A. Pye. aged 50 years, 11 } 
In Robbinston, April 8, Eliza Noddin 
70 years, 1 month 

In Randolph, April 24, 
of Augusta, aged 70 years. 
In Skowhegan, April 6, Mrs. Mary I. } 
hurst, aged 71 years, 10 months: A 
Elmore L. Pierce, aged 25 years, 6 
April 12, John B. Adams, awed 62 year 
In South Brewer, April 18, Mrs. Sell: 
of Joseph Lessor, aged 76 years 


Samuel |} 


Ss mont 


n South Portland, April 12, Simon | 
dan, aged 59 years, 6 months 
In Shapleigh, April 7, Mrs. Joshua (¢ 


aged 79 years 

In Woolwich, April 11. Coleman Jo 
aged 70 years, 4 months; April | 
Catherine J., widow of the late Jol 
worth, aged 87 years, 8 months 

. In Whitetield, April 12,8.8. Mood 
54 years 


In Waldoboro, April 13, Nathan So 
85 years, 10 months: April 8, Susa 
aged 74 years: , 


April 13, Abigail Euglk 


78 years, 10 months; April 11, Mrs. | 
Benner, aged 61 years 

In Weaverville, Cal., March 16, | 
Burns, a native of Union, Me., awed 65 \ 


8 months. 
In Winthrop, Isaac Edwin Bonney, 
years, 3 months. 


ACCIDENTS 

Peter Robinson, elevator boy at t 
Bangor House, Bangor, was consid: 
injured in front of the shoe faciory 


Parker & Peakes, on Oak street, Sa 
day afternoon. He was riding a b 
and ran into a team. The huors¢ 


down upon bim, injuring him quite ba 
Thursday afternoon, George A. (\ 
man, a blacksmith, employed by Jo 
Mason at his carriage shop on Fren 
street, Bangor, was badly injured throu 
an accident. He and others were e1 
gaged in making repairs upon an 
wagon belonging to the Mutual Ice (: 
and he was lying on his back upon thy 
ground under the wagon in order to put 
a part of the wagon in place, when t 
front wheels were pushed back into pos 
tion. The men pushed the wheels a 
little too far and the front part of t 
heavy wagon came down upon the rig 
side of Coleman’s head, badly breaki: 
his jaw and nose and cutting a deep gas! 
in his head. 

Saturday afternoon, about 3 o'clock 
Frank Gibbs was driving on Main stree' 
Bangor, his horse became frightened a: 
suddenly reared. When he came dow 
his fore feet struck with much force in 
carriage occupied by Mrs. Dorothy 
Lord, wife of William Lord, who resides 
on Salem court, off State street. Th 
animal’s hoofs struck Mrs. Lord and ¢ 
carriage and broke the latter down 
the ground. Upon examination it was 
found that no bones were broken, | 
there were contusions about the hea 
and chest. Mrs. J.ord is 75 years of ag: 
Augustus Pelkey’s young son, of Ca 
bou, two years old, while holding a 
bottle in his right hand, Wednesday, f 
and the bottle breaking, cut a terril! 
gash in the boy’s forehead. 

Jack Jordan, a member of the “Ye! 
Kid” theatre company, was drowned at 
Old Town, Monday. He and two ot! 
men were in a canoe fin the river, whe! 
Jordan became alarmed and caused the 
canoe to upset. The other men swa 
ashore, but Jordan was unable to, an 
drowned. 

Mr. George W. Parker of South l’or! 
land, fell from the steps, Sunday aft 
noon at 2 o’clock, the time set for his 
wife’s funeral, and broke his collar bon 
A surgeon was called and the bone set 
when he was able to attend the funera 





EDITOR'S TABLE. 


The complete novel in the May i» 
Lippincott’s is “Jason Hildreth’s Ident 
It is a story of unusual originality and po 
turning on an incident which has had | 
dents in real life, the loss of memory an 
sonal identity; but the plot is so deep!) 
skilfully laid that the last pages wil! con 

a surprise to almost every reader. “A > 
Route Case,”’ by Mary E. Stickney, is a | 

old days in the West, when mail! coaches * 
“held up” by agents of their owners : 
thy’s Dress,” by Carrie Blake Morga 
pathetic and effective piece of work 
who never, in prose or verse, writes other™ 
than well. Joseph A. Altsheler, 1 
Pennsylvanian,” deals humorousiy wit! 4 
supposed incident of the Revolutionary W4 
William Thomson revives old memor 
Indian fighting “On the Santa Fe Trai 

his narratives the savages are always | 
ished, and the whites come off 
there are numerous other articles of a 
ing interest. 

The May issue of Godey’s Magaz 

ble for many special articles of time 

est. The leading contribution is “Wa g 
ton Favorites,” by Carolyn Halsted, a! 

a brief sketch of the prominent societ 

of the capital. The photographs wh 
company the article are very attract!\ 
Eulogy of the Vaudeville,” “Power |! 
“American Literary Diplomats,” “Am 
Lace Making,” “Mushroom Hunt! 
‘Church Music,” and “Amateur Book } 
ing,” all finely illustrated, also appear 


safe 4 


A West Franklin cat has just earne¢ 
the gratitude of the family where sve T™& 
sides by jumping in the face of he: 
tress and so waking the family jus‘ 
the room was filled with smoke anc 
plaster was beginning to fall from a """ 
overhead. By this act pussy 15 #)'© 
credit for saving the lives of severa: )'© 
sons. ‘Tis to be hoped this good dee’ 
of her’s will not be forgotten when t* 
question of saving one or two of her © . 
tens, instead of slaughtering the w%° 
lot, next comes up for consideration 


HOOD’S PILLS cure Liver Ills, - 
iousness, Indigestion, Headache. 





43 years. 
In Penobscot, April 6, John W. Leach, aged 


Easy to take, easy to operate. 25¢. 
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Se 

aang Fare. 

C cual Ss ‘ | 
ook out for the tent caterpillars or ' 
the apple ind cherry trees, There are 
plenty of them There is only one . 
course kill *em. Pie 

There 18 De evidence that fruit g: t n 
es in this State arein any degree d 2 

3 1 over the experienc e of last A! 


courage” 


year. 
are being delivered by the agents 
planting this spring. 

There are considerable quantities 
good apples in the State, in localities 
more or less remote and out of the way 
of shipping centres, that have not found 
g market. Russets are still lx 


shipped in limited quantities, and are 
finding a ready market. 


With a goodly share of wisdom the 


Plough says that for a_ business 
orchard select a business apple, like t 
Baldwin; but to make the farm ali 
Eden, follow out your tast: 


eties 


garden of 
and fancy in the trial of choice var 
of a considerable number. 


The novel idea has been put forth by 


some one, that the hard times and con 
sequent stagnation of trade is due to the 
bicycle trade. Everybody buys a wheel 
and this diversion of the money t 


rade in all other directions. Neve 








ple can’t always subsist on 


whee though this theor si 
trad " evive sooner or later 

The State Pomological execu 
mittee met with the oflicers of t! 
Fair last we ek, and made the usual a 
rangement to hold their annual fruit 
fower exhibition in connection with t 
State Fair at Jewiston. Special pr 
pence will be given to the floral and 
plant display, and also to the ea: 

fruit which cannot be shown 


neties of 
later in the season. 


The St. John International exhil nD 


forthe present year will open in tha 
titySept. 14th, to continue one week 
The citizens of the city have raised a 
guarantee fund of $4000, to be used i: 


case the receipts fail to meet expenses 
The Prince Edward Island exhibition, to 
be heid at Charlottetown, will open 
Sept. 24th, and the Halifax exhibition a 
week later, 


Secretary Wilson seems to catch on to 
the needs of the common farmers of the 
country. Heis preparing for the publi 
tation, by the Department for general 
distribution, of such bulletins from State 
experiment 


stations as possess special 
value to farmers outside the State 
where issued. As now arranged, thé 
distribution of station bulletins is techn 
tally confined to farmers within t 
State that issues them. This action 
will give afar wider field of usefulness 


tomuch of the work of the stations 


CARE OF FRUIT TREES 


It may be too late in the season to 
urge carein the planting out of fruit 
tees, but never will be out of season to 
call attention to the importance of the 


tare of the young trees after setting 
Here is where there is altogether too 
It is 
hot enough to buy trees and set them 
out. This is only the beginning. No 
matter how fine the trees or how choice 
the Varieties if 


Buch indifference or negligence. 


indifference and neglect 
are allowed to step in after the planting. 
the first venture is a waste of time and 
money. Trees thrifty and fruitful are 


t iec : on 
he object of planting. To have them, 


the young things set out must be 
nage and generous culture 
mai “ The land in which they 
ol sould be kept under culti- 
nen 7” several years, or until the 

get well established. Remem- 
~ these young things are taken 
om the 


Hursery where 
tteded has bee 


everything 
teed n done to force a thrifty | 
ne . >. ith the shock of transplant- 
tions _ trees are not placed under con- 
the rtd favorable at least as before 
their — they receive a check to 
and in = that never can be overcome, | 
Sel the an cases results in the final | 
tee that ° tree or, worse yet, a stunted | 
din bd worse than none. With the 
tivated ny they stand manured, cul- 
lew tae cropped each year with some 
rapid Seadh crop the trees will make | 
© scarce) » while the products grown | 
tot there a than if the trees were 
e trees : n this way the culture of 
tue heaké te the owner nothing. No 
pan ose sight of this point. If 
un Ney give them good culture. 
ed for as in grass fields may be so 
have the tae thrive. Butin order to 
™ each tree must have its need- 


attent) 2 
is canes and its proper culture, | 
®an be done 


pace by keeping a wide 
mea ot each tree fertilized, cul- 
oth and hoed as carefully as in the 


er Case, 
thrive stand 
culture bh 
live than wi 
MUS Of nec 
', while 


The young things will not| 
ng inthe grass. This kind 
Owever, is far more expen- | 
th the other course, since it | 
essity be all done by hand | 
than the it brings no other income | 
have the 8towth of the tree. Better to | 
‘ta aaeee all under cultivation | 
tor it 8'ng acrop with which to pay | 
bive it “er any way, if a tree is set out | 
thrive attention as will cause it to 
trate that neither grows or 
is a dead weight. 


{bout the usual quantity of trees 
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(lean culture 
Full crops of potato 
not be realized wi 
wtth growing wee 
toes, especially at t 
tion of the tubers, « 
{ water Wit ‘ 
culent weeds fillit 
I s 1 Ss i 
potat es tO MaKe u 
is done uncle 
wall 18 il 1 

d’’ land fo 
ture 18 much eas 
laud 

Level or hil 
questions that ha 
many experimeée nters 
pros and cons are 
stood. If the tie 
warm, paturally d 
worked deep and th 
culture will be quit 
hilling, But in thi 


must be planted wel 


It takes depth of soi 


potatoes to nest | 
room, If this necess 
culture it can only 


down into the soil, 

On the contrary, i! 
subsoil, inclined to | 
potatoes are to gro 
where deep disinte; 
cable, then it will 
plant the seed near 
depend in a measure 
up the mellow nid 
tubers. 

With these simple, 
ditions fully met in | 
is no difliculty but 
acre will 
and four hundred bu 
now grown, and the) 
The reason such cro} 
that the conditions : 


be realiz 


| not fully met. 


STARK AND sv 


Mr. Editor: Will 
the next issue of t 
venient, some _ infor 


Stark and Sutton | 
they good apples to 
Having set a few of t 
know more about the 
grafting any more of 
highly recommended 
and so have seta fe 
can give a little li; 
would be greatly obli 
Yours, etc., 

Harrison. 

The Stark apple tr 
duced into nearly al) 
In many 
fruited. The apple 
size, of a dull red co 
slightly elongated, s1 
very good—better th 
Shippers bought it 1 
lish market. Keeps 
winter and carries ¥ 
Tree a strong grow 
bearer. So far it is 
those who are growil 

Sutton Beauty is 


orchards 





